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This memoir is dedicated to my daughter, 
Melinda Halvorsen, 
with heartfelt thanks for the patience and perseverance 
it has taken to gather together all the 


loose ends and make this narrative possible 


INTRODUCTION 


Thirty-five years ago I purchased a little tape recorder with the intention of reminiscing about my life 
in this vale of tears, as the poet said, and to one day get my life story down on paper as a record of 
sorts for my children and grandchildren, fully cognizant of the fact that it would likely bore the hell 
out of them. Since it wasn’t going to be required reading I decided not to be overly concerned about 
their interest, or lack thereof, in such a project and finding myself home alone one evening, I sat down, 
set up a little microphone and began to ramble on about a lot of stuff in my early childhood. Before 
long I began to bore the hell out of myself with my unstructured, disorganized musings and decided 
that I ought to do a little research before I got in too deeply. 

Researching the early origins of the family didn’t prove to be particularly difficult since my father 
had done a complete genealogy in 1967 tracing the origins of the Merrills to our ancestors, Nathaniel 
and John, who came from France by way of England, and arrived in the New World in 1633. As my 
mother proudly told her children, we were 10th generation Americans of solid and honorable stock, 
making my great-grandchildren part of the family’s 13th generation here, which means we go back 
a long, long way. The fact that my father kept a complete diary from about 1908 until shortly before 
his death in 1970 (along with some abbreviaied ones in even earlier years) helped me flesh out fam- 
ily history before I was old enough to have memories of my own, and then there were the tens of 
pounds of old leather bound photo albums to help me along, containing pages and pages of family 
portraits, musty with age, and books full of black and white snapshots taken with ancient cameras. 

As I am now approaching my 93rd year I enlisted the help of my daughter, Melinda, to put my 
life story into book form. I handed her the audio tapes that I had recorded two decades ago, helped 


her rustle up a transcription machine and she began the process of getting my recollections into the 
computer. She went at the job like a dog with a bone, but with many starts and stops, rewinding the 
tape again and again while she complained about my propensity to mumble and muttered about 
things that didn’t make any sense. She went so far as to make notations of this in the text, along 
with the occasional observation that I had wandered off track, had become terminally boring and 
would surely be losing my audience if I didn’t become more interesting, and the sooner the better. 
Fortunately when she wasn’t complaining, she was thoroughly engrossed in the story, alternately 
asking for more details and laughing out loud. 

When the tapes ran out and the printer coughed up the written transcript I read through it, pleased 
with my effort, and ready to find a publisher. Melinda thought the document had all the makings of a 
grand and entertaining tale, but was a total mess, which often happens with a recording that is largely 
a stream-of-consciousness effort. (We’ve collaborated on projects before and this always happens. She 
won't rest until we’ve worked a story to death, pushing me around until she decides that the things I 
write are coherent and properly punctuated, insistent that I present myself and my story in the very 
best light.) Happy that I had someone to help me with what is sure to be my last big project, I told 
her to go ahead and tidy things up, but cautioned her to hurry. Time was not on our side. 

The first thing she did was to wreak havoc on my original plan which was simply to get the story 
of my life-snto paper. If I hadn’t spent a considerable amount of my adult life writing letters home 
as a young married man, stories for college classes when I went back to school as an “older’ student, 
my memoirs for various writing projects, and some total nonsense about my association with a talk- 
ing bear named Ralph after I retired, the job would have been fairly straightforward. Start from my 
birth in 1921 and plow through the succeeding 92 years, pounding away at the computer until I was 
finished. As it was, I had stuff on paper everywhere, pretty much all of it ready to go if we could just 
figure out how to put it together. Hopefully we’ve done that. Because Melinda has insisted that my 
story, as interesting as it might be, would be better in context, we’ve decided to set the stage for my 


appearance with a quick look at my pioneering forbearers. 


HOW IT ALL BEGAN 


All the Merril's in North America are descendents of Nathaniel, the twelfth child of Nathaniel and 
Mary of Suffolk County, Englaiid. During their thirty-two years of marriage, Mary gave birth to 
seventeen children, both alive and dead. Records show that she gave birth to five children in 1593 
alone, which is a bit puzzling. None of them were given names and the presumption is, given the 
sheer number of them, that they were miscarriages. Even then, the situation seems more than a little 
improbable, but there isn't anyone around to set the record straight. Two children named Mary were 
born in 1594 and she had three named Martha, two in 1596 and another in 1603. Infant mortality 
was rampant in the sixteenth century and Mary must be given credit for her perseverance. Her last 
recorded birth was in 1605, to her second Thomas. Mary died in 1624, probably from exhaustion. 

Nathaniel and his older brother, John, sailed for Massachusetts in 1633, thirteen years after the 
Mayflower arrived in Plymouth. Nathaniel the Immigrant, as my father called him, settled in New- 
bury, married either Susanna Wilterton or Susanne Jordain—take your pick—and set about pro- 
ducing seven children, the fifth of which was Sergeant Daniel Merrill, my grandfather times nine. 
Since I have no detailed information about these ancient Merrills, I cannot attest to their honesty or 
integrity. Perhaps there was a horse thief or a road agent or two among them, but if so it was never 
mentioned. When one looks at our family tree it is apparent that the Merrills, from Nathaniel I on- 
ward, have surely oveyed the biblical injunction to be fruitful and multiply. Since an examination 
of our family lineage shows that male offspring significantly outmrmber females, it would seem that 
continuation of the name is assured. - 

Bes great-grandfather, Ambrose Merrill, was born in Sebicaah Maine in 1808. He married Har- 


Maine, and in 1850 he sent dives business representatives to survey the ane 
for establishing a second operation on the west coast to sell supplies to the min- 
ers who were flocking to the gold fields. Receiving an optimistic report from his 








| scouts he sent off his first shipment of hardware which 
rounded Cape Horn by schooner on its way to his new 
location at 185 J Street in Sacramento, California where 
customers were first introduced to the “Goods of Qual- 
ity” trademark associated with the business. 

Charles Holbrook joined the firm as a clerk in 
1854 becoming a partner four years later, and when 
my grandfather, John F. Merrill, arrived from Maine 
in 1864, the company name was changed to Holbrook 
Merrill Co. Charles Holbrook established a branch store 
in Austin, Nevada and the company headquarters was 
moved to San Francisco where John settled. When 





James Stetson consolidated his sheet metal business 





with the company in 1868, the name became Holbrook, 

Merrill and Stetson with the principal line of business 

_ being the merchandising of hardware and plumbing 
and the fabricating of sheet metal. 

Ambrose died suddenly in October of 1867 when he 

sat down in a chair and “fell to the floor, expired”, accord- 





ing to his obituary, “casting a gloom over the community that was left to mourn his sudden removal”. 
While there was an overwrought and slightly hysterical tone to his death notice, my great-grandfather 
was obviously a man who commanded the respect of those around him, and despite the hyperbole, 
was probably a pretty tough act to follow. We have a letter that was written to my father in 1916 from 
a colleague in Maine who wanted to make certain that the west coast branch of the family knew what 
an upstanding gentleman Ambrose was. We have no idea who “Mack” was, but he wrote the following: 


In going through an old album I found two of your grandfather’s pictures and I want you to 
give one to Ralph and keep one for yourself so you know what a handsome and what a good man 
your grandfather Merrill was. I heard ex-U.S. Senator Bradbury, your grandfather’s attorney, say 
that Mr. Merrill was one of five bondsmen for the state treasurer of Maine who was under a bond 
of $100,000. The treasurer embezzled much money and the state came to the bondsmen and all but 
Ambrose Merrill put their property out of their hands or went into bankruptcy. Mr. Merrill came to 
his attorney to see what he could do and Mr. Bradbury advised him to put his property into his wife’s 


name and assign. Mr. Bradbury said that Mr. Merrill was angry at him and said, “I would not do 
such a dishonorable thing for a pile of gold as high as Winthrop Hill”. Winthrop hill is a very high 
hill that lies just back of Kennebunk River in Augusta and it extends for milg: aiang the riverbank. 

Mr. Merrill paid it all back and all he could get from the treasurer’s estate was. a couple of town- 
ships in northern Maine which were heavily wooded with splendid pine and spruce. In the early 
part of the war in the ‘60s (the Civil War) he put big crews of men in the woods and cut all of his 
timber and when the call came from the government for seasoned timber he was the only man in 
the country here who had much lumber seasoned and ready for construction which he sold for a 
big price and not only saved for himself his $100,000 but made a snug profit of half as much more. 

The name of your grandfather Merrill still stands in this community for the highest type of hon- 
esty and integrity, the same as does your father’s name in California, and the ideals of character 
set by them are of such a high standard that you boys can only perpetuate them by the strictest 
vigilance in their good direction. 


John became a principal in the company after his father died and Holbrook, Merrill and Stetson 
opened an office in New York to transact business on the east coast and in Europe. My father, Charles, 
went to work. for the company in the early 1900s, following the earthquake in San Francisco, rising 
from clerk to president during his years there and several of my brothers were eventually employed 
there too. 

My grandfather, John Francis Merrill, was born in Maine in 1841 and died in 1912, nearly a de- 
cade before I was born. He married my grandmother, Mary—“Muzzy” to us—in 1874 when she was 
twenty-one years old. She was born in Diamond Springs, California in a tent that had been erected 
for her birth by fellow members of their wagon train when they were on their way to San Francisco. 
Her parents, Zelda and John Sroufe, moved to California in the early 1850s to start a grocery busi- 
ness in Petaluma and later, a very successful wholesale liquor business. After their marriage, the 
John F. Merrills lived in San Francisco on Van Ness Avenue at Washington Street until their house 
was dynamited to stop the fire that started after the earthquake in 1906. Muzzy and “Puzzy” had six 
children, Henry, John, Ralph, Gladys, Charles, and Ruth, my father being their fourth son. Uncle 
Ralph, Aunt Glady and Aunt Ruth were all around when I was growing up and were an important 
part of our lives, but Henry and John both died as young men. 

Ralph—who we called Poohbah—was a bit of an oddball who had trouble doing things right. 
He was married twice, sired two children by his first wife and was an officer at Holbrook Merrill 
& Stetson until he was fred for incompetence. After his divorce he married a harridan named Jes- 
sica, a lady of sour dezteanor whom nobody liked. His sister, Aunt Glady—her real name was Mary 






ent and funny, she was the bane of our mother’s existence eas cche rank and since there were 
few things worse in Ma’s mind, this automatically made her a bad role model for young children. She 
was married to Harry Bates who had considerable trouble holding jabs : $0 we weren't sure where he 
got his money. Most of it was probably Aunt Glady’s, but he wasn’t above putting the touch on rela- 
tives as circumstances required. Harry wanted to be a writer, but was overly fond of the grape, which 
interfered with productivity, and I know of nothing he ever published. Glady and Harry had three 
children. Aunt Ruth, who was very much like her sister, was married to a self-important, opinion- 
ated big-shot named Bill Devereaux who worked in insurance. They lived in San Mateo with their 
two children. 

In my early years I never knew that I had had an Uncle Henry and an Uncle John. There was a 
curious trait in our family that caused us to avoid the subject of death, particularly the deaths of 
family members if they died accidentally or violently. From mother’s perspective as a member of the 
Christian Science religion, untimely death was a sure manifestation of evil thinking and wasn’t to 
be talked about. Since my two uncles both died as young men, and under unusual circumstances, 
it’s probably not surprising that they we knew nothing about them, but mother took matters a step 
further and never even acknowledged their births. In fact, in several places Mother has written that 
Muzzy was the mother of four children, rather than six. 


John died by com: ing suicide, although we were always told his death was an accident. He 





was a young married man who was struggling with: alcohol, and he shot himself. Henry “fell vic- 
tim to the Berkeley Local”, according to a newspaviet headlite, when he attempted to board a train 
while carrying his violin, lost his footing and was struck by the moving car. In prose typical of the 
newspapers of the day, readers were given all of the Urisettling details of the accident including the 
information that Henry was running for the train with such speed that after banging into the car he 
was thrown to the platform with enough force to bend every key in his pocket. Henry, a “young man 
of unbounded popularity” was carried to his fraternity house by a group of bystanders and died a 
day later of a probable head injury. His violin, a rare one, said to be over one hundred years old and 
worth $500, fell under the wheels of the train and was crushed. 

According to the same article, the original owner and the maker of the violin, who came from 
the mountains of Switzerland, also met his death because of the fnstreasiznt. He was playing it “amid 
the rocky passes of his native mountains” when the instrument slipped from his hands and fell to 
the edge of a precipice. The Swiss allegedly hurried to prevent its fl intoa chasm, losing his balance 





in the process. The violin re- 
mained unharmed but the 
musician fell into the depths 
below. Unbelievable, I know, 
but I read it in the newspaper 
so we know it’s true. We still 
have the newspaper clipping. 

My paternal grandparents 
were both well-known early 
citizens of the state of Cali- 
fornia. My grandfather was a 





highly regarded businessman 
and my grandmother was a 
recognized leader in the most exclusive social activities in San Francisco. In an undated and un- 
signed document, which may have been a eulogy, John F. Merrill was described as being a self-made 
man who held a very high and commanding position in the business world and was recognized by 
his associates as being “energetic and alert, beloved and honored”. His name in the community, it 
goes on to say, was a synonym for honesty and uprightness. He was “consistently generous in his 
benefactions and many worthy organizations were the recipients of his bounty”. My grandfather 
joined the Masons as a young man and rose all the way through the ranks to become Grand Com- 
mander of Knights Templar in the state of California, “no one deemed more worthy of the free and 
full confidence of the Knights than the Right Eminent Sir John Francis Merrill”. 

Muzzy graduated from Mills Seminary in Benicia, married her businessman husband, raised six 
children (or four, depending on who’s counting) and became a pillar of San Francisco Society. Always 
concerned with health issues, she helped found the Children’s Hospital, was appointed a member of the 
Women’s Board of the Panama Pacific Exposition in 1915, was on the first board of directors of the Cali- 
fornia Red Cross and served as the director of the San Francisco YWCA. Muzzy was the first director 
at Asilomar, the YWCA’s conference facility near Monterey and as a founding member she continues 
to get prominent mention in the organization’s brochures. Considered to be one of the YWCAs most 
gracious and loyal workers the organization named their auditorium that they built in 1928, Merrill Hall, 
in her honor. The building was designed by Julia Morgan, the first female architect in California and 
the woman who designed the Hearst Castle. Merrill Hall is still there. You can go down and look at it. 


On January 6, 1915 the headlines in one of the San Francisco newspapers screamed, “CABLE 
BREAKS; HUMAN CARGO MANGLED”. The elevator in the California-Pacific Building, an eleven 
story “skyscraper” in the financial district, fell from the seventh floor to the basement and “crumpled 
up like a piece of cardboard”. Built just five years earlier the building was in excellent condition and 
records showed that the elevator had received regularly scheduled inspections. Apparently the rope broke 
and the safety dogs, designed to claw the sides of the elevator to stop the car if something went wrong 
with the machinery, either broke or failed to function properly. One person died and ten were injured. 
Muzzy owned the building and was involved in lawsuits for many years, as you might imagine. In the 
end there were complications with the izwizrance so she made restitution herself. 

I have no memory of Muzzy, who digi when I was only four years old. When her death was an- 
nounced in the paper Father wrote that the house was swamped with flowers within six hours of her 
passing. Although her death was not unexpected, Pa said he was overcome with emotion, gave way 
to grief azicl <xied for hours. In her obituary Muzzy was described as being & “rarely good woman”, a 
welfare worker, club woman, patroness of music, a philanthropist and regarded by many as the “most 
beloved woman in all of the city”. She was a “woman in all ways womanly, and void of any sugges- 
tion of strident leadership”, according to her obituary. In 1923, on the occasion of her 70th birthday, 
the family’s long time business partner, Charles Holbrook, who was then 92 yexrs.ald, stood by her 
side as she shook hands with 70¢ well-wishers. The house was a “bower of flowers” and a happy day 
for both families who were the best of friends through many generations. 

While Father's forbearers came to California as established businessmen who continued to prosper 
after their arrival, Mother’s family got off to a rougher start. Her grandmother, Ellen Staples, married 
a fellow named Bradbury Merrill in Maine (making my mother and father thirteenth cousins) and 
moved to the west coast where their only child, Nellie, was born. They made the trip to California 






by ship and when they got to the east side of tlie Isthmus of Panama the governor let Ellen ride his 
horse across so she didn’t have to walk. Lewis Pierce, a friend and businessman, had hired Brad- 
bury to come out to California to be his bookkeeper, which turned out to be a big mistake because 
it quickly became apparent that Bradbury was a drinker who couldn't withstand the temptations of 
wine and women. He was a great disappointment to the Pierces and had to be let go. Upset about 
the predicament in which this left his wife and young daughter, a continent away from their home 
without a husband and father, Lewis Pierce helped Ellen divorce Bradbury and change her name back 
to Staples. He made certain that she was looked after for the rest of her life and sent Nellie to Mrs. 


Mills Seminary for Young Ladies at Benicia. At the time divorce was considered to be a disgrace and 


neither Ellen nor Nellie ever got over it, according to Ma. 

This is certainly where my mother got her strong feelings about the “demon rum”. I heard whispers 
about Bradbury from time to time, although I had no idea who he was, and imagined that he was a 
dastardly fellow who probably beat his horses and pulled the legs off of bugs. My father made jokes 
about him and Mother pretended he had never existed. Ma was a member of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union and was known to lecture about the evils of alcohol, even at social events. To say 
that she was intolerant of drinkers would be putting it mildly. 

When Nellie was 19 years old she married Lewis Pierce, who at 43, was more than twice her age. 
The Pierce family was originally from the east coast and Lewis and his four brothers all eventually 
made their way to California, the older boys first and Lewis in 1850. When their parents died of the 
plague they had all become indentured bakers and Lewis started an apprenticeship when he got to 
the west coast; within five years he was doing business on his own. Moving to the Suisun Valley with 
a few thousand dollars in his pocket he joined forces with his brother Henry who had made a lot of 
money in the cracker business, making hard tack, and they began to raise wheat for export to Eng- 
land. Before long Lewis had amassed a fortune equaled by few in the country. He bought 550 acres 
on Suisun Creek, built a three story mansion and eventually increased his Solano County holdings to 
10,000 acres. Lewis and Nellie had two sons, William and Lewis, Jr., and had only been married six 
years when Lewis, Sr. was killed in an accident on the family stock ranch when he was thrown from 
a horse, rupturing his appendix. Nellie, an attractive young woman who was worth a fortune, was 
suddenly a widow with no shortage of admirers, but not much interest in raising children, according to 
Ma. The boys’ grandmother Ellen assumed the care of Will and Lewis, who were five and three years 
old when their father died, and the trusted ranch foreman, Charles Elliott, ran the cattle operation. 


Six years later Nellie met Frank Moulton of | 
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San Francisco, a handsome bachelor who had hig Z Hy, 

a fine trotting horse that he rode in Golden rvs 

Gate Park, which was a popular activity with ae SE ae 
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the young men of the day. They were married 


in 1887 and my mother Phyllis, their only child, Yi : 
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was born a respectable ten months later. Frank 














Moulton was employed as a cashier at the Good- Be MOULTON HILL VINEYARD 2 
year Company for twenty years and was also a ee CLOVERDALE = 
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gentleman farmer whose family owned a winery 
Wine label, Moulton Vineyards 


near Cloverdale and lots of horses—fancy driving stock. While these seem like expensive hobbies 
for a cashier, his new bride, my grandmother Nellie, was a wealthy woman after the death of Lewis 
Pierce having immediately inherited $499,000. He left the rest of his substantial holdings to his three 
heirs, his wife and two sons, instructing them to decide how to split things up. Since the boys were 


very young it was years before they could legally inherit anything, se the division of assets was much 


delayed, which didn’t matter much because these was always plenty of money. 





Her mother was “way ahead of her time’, % 
pable woman who liked to design houses, drawing all of her plans to scale, and then supervising 
their construction. Nellie was the one the workers went to when they had questions about how to 
put something together, or how to lay bricks, assuming the tasks of a general contractor. When the 
chandeliers in her house swung around during the earthquake and crashed to the floor, she was the 
one who showed the workers how to strap the house to its foundation so it wouldn’t happen again. 

Nellie built three houses in Fair Oaks, the town that later became Atherton, one of them on Selby 
Lane. Inside it was constructed of the finest wood available—koa wood from Hawaii, and crotch 
mahogany—and was very beautiful, but the outside, according to my mother, was hideous. The 
exterior of the house had originally been designed to be as nice as the inside but it proved to be too 
costly to build, so all the interesting bits were sacrificed so the lovely wood could remain. After the 
Moultons had lived there for a while a woman named Mrs. Marriott knocked on the door one day 
and introduced herself as the niece of Sarah Winchester, the widow of William, of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company. She wanted to know if Nellie would be willing to sell the house to her 
aunt who was looking for a place in Fair Oaks. She was told that she was welcome to take a look, 
but since everybody knew that Sarah Winchester, the eccentric architect of the Winchester Mystery 
House, “didn’t like to mingle”, Nellie offered to leave the house while she was there. Apparently Sarah 
always wore a veil over her face—she was a bit odd—and everybody assumed that it was because 
her teeth were a mess. Anyway, she looked at the house, took out her checkbook and bought it on 
the spot. Since her fifty percent ownership in the rifle company paid her a thousand dollars a day, 
price wasn’t much of an issue. 

My riaternal grandparents both died well before I was born, Nellie in 1917 and Frank in 1920, 
so I don’t ressember either of them although I used to think I did. I have long said that my earliest 
memory was of being in the vegetable garden with my brother, Lew, where we had undoubtedly been 
engaged in one kind of mischief or another. An elderly gentleman with a big handlebar mustache, 
a cane and a flat Panama hat, who I'd assumed was my grandfather until I started doing my recent 


10 


‘ording to Ma, who described Nellie as a very ea 


research, was yelling at us about something. I was clearly well off the mark here since my paternal 
grandfather, John F. Merrill died in 1912, nine years before I made my appearance, and my maternal 
grandfather, Frank Fielding Moulton died the year before I was born. This old gent, who might have 
been someone who just wandered in off the road, for all I know, must have been Uncle Charles, who 
wasn't actually related te Lew and me at all, but was one of the original partners in the firm of Hol- 
brook, Merrill and Stetson. Charies Holbrook was 94 years old when he died in 1925 and could have 
come to the vegetable garden to\see what two little tow-headed youngsters were up to. It took the 
extensive research I've dane on this project to set me straight on this matter, forcing me to actually 
look at things chrenologically. 

Since my five sivtings were all oicter than me I heard enough stories about relatives that I never met 
that it often seemed like I'd actually known them myself. For instance, the family joked that anytime 
Frank Fielding Moulton spotted a camera he would turn to the side so he could be photographed in 
profile. While I always imagined that it was just an odd bit of information being mindlessly passed 
along through the generations, my perusal of moldy old family photo albums provides plenty of 
evidence to support the notion. They were right; Frank Fielding seems incapable of looking straight 
into a camera lens. 

My father, Charles Holbrook Merrill, and my mother, Nellie Phyllis Moulton, were both born in 
the late 1880s in San Francisco. Father and his five siblings were raised there, but Mother's family 
moved to the peninsula when she was just a year old. St was apparently of delicate health and it 
was thought beneficial to move her from the fog and moisture of the Bay Area to the more temper- 
ate climate of the Redwood City-Menlo Park area. The San Francisco homes of both my father’s 
and mother’s families were near each other, Father’s at Washington and Van Ness, and Mother’s at 
California and Jones. Charles Holbrook, a partner at Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson also had a house on 
Van Ness Avenue, directly across the street from my father’s, as did James Stetson, the third partner, 
who lived at Van Ness and Clay. The families of the partners in the firm were very friendly, enjoyed 
living in close proximity to one another and socialized on a regular basis. 

When he started his first diary Father was a sophomore at Stanford University and although he 
lived on carmpus he often made the seven hour journey home to San Francisco in his horse drawn 
buggy. He was popular with the sorority girls and notes that he once overheard himself described as 
a person who was “amusing to talk to” and who “had a good horse”. Pa writes about buggy rides and 

courting, and relates tales of his reckless youth, including beer busts and collegiate highjinks, one of 
which led to a close call with school authorities when he was implicated in a rather convoluted turkey 





theft which was actually perpetrated by 
two of his friends. After appearing before 
somebody named Green, likely the Dean 
of Men, he managed to stay in school al- 
though his buddies were suspended for 
awhile. His diary of that year ends on 





his 21st birthday when he describes a big 

blow-out in Sausalito involving a saloon, a 

ferry boat and the local constabulary. 
Father was on campus when the earth- 


‘> 





ree Arne quake started a fire in the ruins of the city 
The Merrill house Si Van Ness AVENE | in 1906. Mother was in Atherton and she 
described the days following the quake in the only diary she ever kept. Since she always wrote in 
pencil, in a nearly indecipherable hand, her diary is difficult to read. (Her penmanship remained un- 


changed until the day of her death and I never got any better at figuring it out.) Her entries in the days 





following the quake are particularly interesting, because they say so much about her personality; she 
was never one to dwell on negative things. She wrote, “terrible earthquake, 5:13 am. House pretty well 
shaken up. Lots of things broken. Chimneys all off. Lew and Aline came in from the city in machine 
(She called automobiles “machines” for her entire life.) Were on the 6th floor of the Palace Hotel. City 
on fire. Slept in the sitting room on the floor on a mattress. Blasting and dynamite all night in the 
city.” Mother's diary continues: “Fire raging in city. All business part gone. We have moved out into 
Japanese house. Also put up tent. Fire going out to western addition. Had to dynamite on Van Ness 
to save the rest. Getting it under control. Changed cooks.” It didn’t matter if the city was collapsing 
around her, she had domestic affairs on her mind, and as far as she was concerned, changing cooks 
was of nearly equal importance to the utter devastation caused by the quake. 

Van Ness was a particularly wide avenue that ran through San Francisco from Market Street 
north to the bay. In order to create a firebreak following the earthquake the houses on the east side 
of the street were dynamited while those on the west side were left untouched. The Merrills lost their 
house, but the Moultons and the Holbrooks, did not. The latter had been built in 1885 and accord- 
ing to Olive Holbrook, was “cross boarded like a ship, the floors made treble and with a brick wall 
running between the kitchen and drawing room as sound-proofing measures.” As a consequence it 
received relatively little damage in the temblor, although the earthquake knocked all the chimneys 


off and the ornaments fell from the mantel and were broken. Olive said that the family cooked in the 
street for weeks after the quake and the first night every bed and every large chair on the first floor 
was filled with refugees. In an account written thirty years later, she mentions that the “squeak of 
trunks being pulled along the street by the fleeing multitude will never be forgotten” and she recalls 
a steady processian of people leaving the city with their “canaries, parrots, cats and dogs”. 

My grandparents’ house was not badly damaged in the quake and within hours of the disaster 
Muzzy flung owt the Red Cross banner and notified the mayor that the society was convening at her 
home with doctors and nurses available to treat the injured. She also invited nearly a hundred people, 
who were living on the street, into her home asking only that they hold the noise down because 
there was an ailing relative upstairs. Few of the refugees had ever been in such a mansion, filled as 
it was, with lavish furniture and things collected during foreign travels, but the story is that they 
were all very grateful for shelter, and presumably quiet. Within a couple of days of the earthquake 
the Merrill house was commandeered for dynamiting and when officials ordered that it had to be 
evacuated within thirty minutes, those assembled expected Muzzy to faint, but instead she insisted 
that everybody have a last cup of tea and a bit of toast before they returned to the streets. The servants 
quickly put what valuables they could into a newly purchased fire-proof safe and helped the sickly 
relative outside while Muzzy carried the banner seven blocks down the street to a vacant house that 
had been seized in the name of the Red Cross. The Merrill mansion was dynamited on schedule 
and when the safe was later found in the debris, everything was melted or burned except for a cheap 
watch that was still keeping perfect time. This bit of information was found in the book “Disaster!”, 
written by Dan Kurzman and published by HarperCollins in 2001. I have no idea who told the tale of 
my grandmother, the refugees, the sick relative, the dynamite and the watch but it’s a colorful story, 
albeit a tad unbelievable.) The family rented a place at 1901 Lyon Street after the fire where Father fell 
out of a second story window while sleepwalking during a nightmare. 

According to Olive Holbrook Palmer’s account of things, which is likely more credible, during 
the two days that it took the fire to reach Van Ness “the Merrill boys worked like beavers carrying 
family treasures to the Holbrook house before everyone was ordered out”. They managed to get a 
respectable amount of the furniture out of the downstairs rooms before the large squate piano got 
wedged in the doorway and their efforts were abandoned. They all stood on Franklin Street and “saw 
the great house fall like a pack of cards into a neat, flat heap”, a shattered pile of marble marking the 
spot where the Red Cross made its last stand. 

While the Merrill house was destroyed to help stop the fire after the earthquake, the Holbrook 


mansion survived into the 1940s. An interesting feature of both of these houses was their pneumatic 
clocks which were operated by a system of batteries and water jars. There was a master clock in the 
basement which set the dials on all the clocks in the house using compressed air. The master clock 
was wound once a week. As an article states in the 1991 publication the Van Ness Chronicles, “the 
Merrill mansion, clocks and all was blown to smithereens.” 

We have a number of compelling first-person accounts of the earthquake in our fart 
but one of the most interesting was told to my niece, Sue Rosenberger, by Aline Fora 
was staying at her parents’ residence suite in the Palace Hotel on the evening of April 18. She and 
her husband, Lewis, had come to the city to hear Caruso perform at the Opera House. She said that 
the earthquake knocked the front of the suite into the street and the closet from the adjacent room 
into theirs. They quickly dressed in the only clothes that were readily available, the finery that they 
had worn to the opera, anything more appropriate having been scrambled up with the duds of the 
folks in the next room when the closets collapsed. While Aline combed the ceiling plaster from her 
hair, Lew urged her to hurry saying that he was sure that the city would burn. He slipped Aline’s 
jewelry into his pocket and they headed for the street. When they reached the lobby they saw Caruso 






running from the hotel. He had a scarf around his neck and was carrying an autographed photo of 
Teddy Roosevelt. 
Perhaps Aline was in shock as they began to walk from the hitel betause she said she saw a nearly 
naked couple sitting on the curb on Market Street putting on their clothes and site laughed, because 
‘ 


it “seemed funny at the time.” Asked if she’d seen any bodies, she said “no”, although Lew told her 
later that there were “bodies everywhere” under the rubble. The Pierces hud t waik along way from 





the Palace Hotel in an attempt to find a cab, joined by another couple as they went--Eventu: 
found a store that sold horseless carriages and they just bought one, hiring tie shop owner to trive 
them down the peninsula to Atherton. 

Despite the fact that Father was able to remain at Stanford following his meeting with the Dean 
of Men, the earthquake brought an abrupt end to his college education, which he wasn’t much inter- 
ested in anyway. After the earthquake the building in San Francisco that housed the family business, 
Holbrook, Merrill and Stetson, was demolished and Pa was summoned home to go to work and help 
ease the load. 





In 1908 Father was given his first car, a Locomobile purchased by arents, which spawned a 
~ passion for automobiles that laste! Isis entire life. His diaries are filled with descriptions of his cars 


~ aitd pages of every family photo sibum are devoted to them. He got into a few scrapes with the 
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Locomobile, once for driving down Market Street at 25 miles an hour. In those days policemen were 
usually on motorcycles and if they flagged you over and wrote you a citation you had go directly to 
the police station to bail yourself out. Father also mentions that his old car, which he called “The Kid”, 
once tied to jump off a ferry when he was crossing San Francisco Bay, something easy to imagine 
given the unreliability of clutches and brakes in those days. Pa had to call his father more than 2: 
couple times to get him out of one predicament or another. in 
Rather than rebuild their house in the city after the earthquake, the Merrills moved south to an area. 
on the peninsula which was then known as Fair Oaks, and now as Menlo Park-Atherton, where my 
mother Phyllis Moulton lived with her parents. My parents didn’t meet there, however, but at Stanford 
where Mother was an “unregistered” student, whatever that was, and not a particularly eager one at 
that. My mother’s education was rather sketchy, judging from an interview that she did with a historian 
in 1971, when she said that she was taught primarily by tutors, at least until she was sixteen years old 
and sent to school. Once in a classroom she found that she was significantly behind her classmates and 
had trouble making the necessary adjustments. She says that her mother removed her from the school, 
fearing she was “going to collapse”, and had her tutored again until she “got to the place where she 
could go to Stanford”. One of the few college women with a car of her own—a Borland Electric—she 
had the time of her life and went to all of the parties, spending a lot of time at a sorority house that was 
across the street from Father's fraternity, Delta Kappa Epsilon. Sparks flew and after a short courtship 
their betrothal was announced in the paper as follows: “Miss Moulton is a pretty girl with fair hair and 
blue eyes and the lovable disposition that goes with the combination. She wears the most stunning and 
becoming hats and drives her own motor with the hand of an expert.” When Mother told her mother 
that she was going to marry Charlie Merrill, Nellie threw a fit since he had the same last name as that 
drunk and disreputable Bradbury. 

Mother and Father were married in San Francisco in 1908, and settled into her parents’ house in 
Fair Oaks. Mother says that the only way her mother would consent to her marriage was if the new- 
lyweds agreed to live at home. Ma and Pa lived with the Moultons for the first years of their marriage, 
my three oldest siblings were born while they were there, and then they moved to Glenwood Ranch 
where they remained until 1965. 

When the gold rush began to bring people to California in 1849 many of those who got rich 
moved to San Francisco. Because the weather was foggy and damp in the city, the wealthiest among 
them, clamoring for warmth and space, headed south to the peninsula to build summer houses. 
Redwood City and Menlo Park were already established communities, but there was lots more land 


available, particularly in an undeveloped woodland area called Fair Oaks between the two towns. 
The first people who headed from the city to buy land in the sunshine rattled down El Camino Real, 
the original path that led between the missions, in their carriages and when the Southern Pacific 
Railroad was completed between San Francisco and San Jose another wave of people arrived. The 
houses that were built were often styled on those the newcomers had seen in Europe, particularly 
Italy, and legions of servants were hired to staff them. The princes of commerce and industry made 
fortunes and Fair Oaks, which became Atherton in 1923, was where they chose to build their show- 
places. While the Moultons and Merrills didn’t have anywhere near the wealth of their neighbors, 
the Selbys, the Floods or the Hopkins, when Mother and Father married both of their families were 
also living in Fair Oaks. a 
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THE JOYS OF A HAPPY CHILDHOOD 


Mother always intended to have six children, spaced precisely in three groups of two, and although 
she had plenty of screwy ideas, this wasn’t one of them. She proclaimed to all who would listen that 
she would deliver children so that they would come roughly in pairs—two kids a year and a half 
apart, and then a three year interval before the arrival of the next two. Against considerable odds, she 
executed her plan to the letter, with Charles Holbrook, Jr. following along shortly after Nancy Priscilla 
was born; John Francis, named after my grandfather, the founder of the family business, paired with 
Frank Moulton, the requisite three years later; and eventually Lewis Pierce, named after an uncle on 
my mother’s side of the family, and me, Peter Ambrose. Our father never stated, in public anyway, 
what a strain this may have put on him. In the interest of family harmony, Father always agreed with 
Mother. While Mother had considerable success with family planning, it seems unlikely that she had 


intended to have five sons, so she was probably disappointed 
in that regard. As so often happens in the Merrill family any 
new baby is much more likely to be male than female so Nancy 
never got a sister. I once traced the sex of all of my ancestors 
dating back to Nathaniel in 1633 and the number turned out 
to be 2 to 1 in favor of boys. 

Although each of us was thoughtfully given a perfectly fine 
name, most with family significance, Father gave nicknames 
to everyone, from the household help to business associates, 
and he gave his children some dandies. When Frank was 
born in 1916 the folks couldn't decide what to name him, ini- 


tially deciding on Henry. Whether he was going to be Frank he 


or Henry didn’t matter to Pa, but not one to wait around he 


began calling him Mr. Graybeal, shortened eventually to just |. 


Beal, It wasn’t until 1920, after Lew was born, that Henry, aka 
Mr. Graybeal, officially became Frank upon the death of our 
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Lew (on the right) and me 


maternal grandfather, Frank Fielding Moulton. Pa's diary eittry on the day of Lew’s birth indicates 
that he came home from work one day and learned that “the new kid was named Lewis Pierce and 
that Henry was now to be called Frank”. Nancy was known as Smunk, Charlie was Brubby, or Brub, 
John was Gudgeon and Lew was Lubber, short for Lubber T. Whitehead. By the time I came along, 
Father was out of steam, apparently, or had run short of nicknames, so as far as he was concerned | 
was just “Pete”. Mother called me “Petah”. 

While the birth of each of my siblings was undoubtedly a major family event, the one of most 
importance to me was my own arrival on July 12, 1921. With my appearance Father noted that his 
family was now complete with the “arrival of number six”. Although he punctuated this remark in his 
diary with a question mark, it turned out that he was correct. Father says that when Mother “began 
to have pains” they were attending a homemade circus—with horseback riding and clowns—which 
was being held across the street at the Hahn’s place. According to Pa, Mother hustled home, called 
the doctor at 7:00, delivered me at 7:30, said goodbye to the doctor at 7:45, paid him $25 and turned 
#6 over to the nanny. Presumably, my arrival had some impact on the family although you'd never 
know it from reading Father’s diaries, as that’s the last you hear of me for quite a few years. Actually, 
Father didn’t ever write much about what was going on at home, but mostly about business matters, 
which were often dismal and depressing as we'll see, and he seldom mentioned any of us children, 
especially when we were very small. Back then caring for the young was a job for womenfolk—moth- 
ers, nannies and older sisters. 

So, I was the youngest of six in my natal family, born twelve years after Nancy, the oldest of us, 
and eighteen months after Lew. Each of the pairs of children who were closest in age turned out to be 
remarkably compatible, which made Mother's family planning seem all the more inspired. Each of us 
had someone near our own age to play with when no one else was around. Lew and I were inseparable 
when we grew up. We were practically the same age, we looked alike, did the same things, had the 
same bosses. We might as well have been wired together at the hip. We looked alike, with our heads 
of blond hair, and if one of us went somewhere the other was close behind. We were a team. Family 
photo albums bear testament to this as you see picture after picture of two little boys wearing identi- 
cal sailor suits or knickers, or whatever in the world the womenfolk felt compelled to dress us in, and 
sporting matching haircuts. Mother's scheme to give birth to her children in pairs so that each would 
uilt-in playmate worked very nicely for me, especially, since without my brother Lew, I would 








have been dangling out there at the end of the string, moping around trying to entertain myself. Being 
tail-end Peter would have been a bad deal if I hadn’t had a chum to grow up with. 
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The house that we lived in started out rather small and was added to as the family grew, eventu- 
ally becoming of quite substantial size, with twenty-three rooms (or twenty-eight, depending on 
who you ask) and seven baths. It was a two story dwelling with both a large attic and a basement. A 
thorough search through family albums turns up very few good pictures of it because it was so big, 
and surrounded by so much vegetation, that it was difficult to get an overall view of it, unlike most 
of the mansions in the neighborhood with their wide drives and large formal gardens. Our house 
was located on twenty-three acres which took up half of a large city block and maybe more. It was 
bounded on three sides by city streets, with Glenwood Avenue at the front, Laurel Avenue on the 
side and Encinal Avenue at the back. Our neighbors, the George O’Briens lived on a corner of the 
fourth side. 


In 1983 I received a letter from my brother Charlie who was trying to draw a floor plan of the house 
at Glenwood Ranch and needed some help. Over the years I had tried to mentally walk through the 
old place, with varying success, but I took on the task in earnest after he wrote, wearing out three 
erasers in the process. Charlie had written to my other siblings for help with his project, which was a 

















Our house at Glenwood Ranch, west view 
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good thing, because after my floor plan was finished I couldn't get the ground floor and the upstairs 
lined up correctly, had a fireplace standing alone in the middle of a room and a hallway that went 
off to nowhere. We never came to a consensus about how things fit together, but we could all agree 
that it was a most interesting house with open porches and screened porches, a breakfast room and 
a dining room, a den, a sitting room, a library, a sewing room, and bedrooms, bathrooms and stair- 
wells everywhere. There were servants’ quarters at the back of the second floor, and lots of fireplaces, 
although I only remember one that was ever used. It is impossible to say how big the house was, since 
everything seems bigger when youre a little kid, but the living room alone probably measured 35 x 
20 feet. We also had a huge attic that was reached by stairs that rose out of Charlie’s closet, which 
_made him feel like the entire area up under the roof belonged to him. When you have a house that 
a smtinues to grow over the years, like ours did, you end up with a rambling thing that fits together 
: “oddly and often requires you to walk through one or two rooms to get to a third. I can tell you two 
things after struggling with my floor plan: there were more nooks and crannies than would even 
seem possible in a single house and an astonishing number of corners. 

Our property had numerous buildings on it besides the big one that was our home. Ma had the 
rather unusual habit of canvassing the neighborhood to scavenge everything from piles of lumber 
and bricks to small buildings that she could move to the ranch to use as houses for the help and as- 
sorted hangers-on. Mother would see a dilapidated house somewhere, buy it, or ask if she could have 
it, and get the help to move it home so she could put it back together. We had “cottages” all over the 
place at Glenwood Ranch. 

Directly behind the house was the cottage for the cook and his wife which was rented out to ten- 
ants during the Depression. Back of it was a little cottage known as “Brubby’s House” which was a 
workshop for Charlie, who built boats there, a fleet of them over time, all named Leakmore by our 
father. Behind Brubby’s was the original carriage house where the buggies were kept, later becom- 
ing a garage for our “machines”. You could push your buggy into the carriage house by way of an 
elevated ramp, or drive your machine in, and in the back of the building was the laundry and living 
quarters for the people who did the family wash. Almost every building, cottage or apartment on the 
property was recycled or reorganized as needs and finances changed and in later years our handyman 
lived here. Behind the carriage house, which later became the garage, was a thing that we called the 


Saal 


sé to wash it and 





wash rack. A car could be driven up a cement ramp to access everything you nee: : 
drains had been installed to clear away the water. The building also had storage space upstairs with 
a door big enough for large stuff to be hoisted up and in with a block and tackle. When Father had 
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his monkeys they lived downstairs in part of the carriage house. 

Off to the east was the pump house which contained some massive machinery, an awesome col- 
lection of moving parts that Lew and I imagined could devour little folks wholesale if they dared 
venture too close. There was a huge water tank up on top of the tower over the pump house—prob- 
ably 50 feet off the greerid—supported by a myriad of braces and reached bya wooden stairway with 
three landings, each separated by about fifteen steps. That stairway scared thie devil out of me. In my 
mind it was a narrow wisp of a thing that omy a demented spider would have attempted to climb. 

We had a shallow well on our property with a big reciprocating pump. A large electric motor drove 
a flat, six inch wide belt that turned the machinery and gears, lifting water up to the tank. The well 
supplied all of our domestic water, and filled both horse troughs and the swimming tank, and Father 
waged a constant battle to keep sand out of the pump. The machinery would periodically silt up, 
wearing out the valves and the levers, and we’d have to pull all of the casing out of the well to fix it. 
This was a big adventure for us kids every time it happened and a very big expense for Father. Willie 
T. Casey, who had a distinctive metallic odor, was the man who ministered to the ailing machinery, 
passing black magic over that mysterious hole in the ground while entertaining us with tales of fic- 
tion on a whole host of subjects. 

While this might seem like a lot of buildings lined up behind our house, there were more. Behind 
the carriage house was a big stable with lots of stalls. Mother owned many horses during the 1920s—at 
one time she had 32—and she employed a stableman to take care of them. Buford Clark, who was 
part Cherokee and part Black, worked for us for a time, followed by his brother, Henry, and they 
lived in the stables. Mother entered her horses in shows and trucked them all over California. She 
had a particular interest in three and five-gaited horses, which made this a very expensive hobby. A 
favorite of hers was a stallion named Waveland’s Choice that she first saw during a trip to Hawaii, 
nearly “collapsing at the sight of him”, according to her memoirs, “and not being able to rest until she 
had a horse like him”. Father surprised her by buying the horse for her for Christmas and it made the 
trip across the Pacific by ship, trussed up in a sling. We have almost as many portraits of Waveland’s 
Choice as we do of some of our lesser relatives. 

Near the stable was a shed which was home to our only cow which was milked by the gardener 
who lived in a cottage just a short distance away. (The gardener’s cottage is still on the estate, as is 
another little place that was once rented to somebody named Colonel Hough. You can go to Atherton 
and see them.) We employed a succession of gardeners through the years. I remember a Frenchman 
named Henri Pottinger and quite a few Italians, but our favorite was Ambrosia Pelazarri, a real 
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character, who had come from the Tyrol area of northern Italy with his wife Teresa. At the rear of the 
house were the quarters for the inside help. During the ‘20s we had a number of servants, including 
the cook and his wife and a maid, but none were more important in the lives of Lew and me than 
our nanny, Katherine Hyde. Kitty, as others called her, was “Mitty” to us. Mitty Hyde lived in the 
big house with the family and took care of us. 

Our property was in a part of Atherton that was just across the street from the town of Menlo 
Park, separated from it by El Camino Real, also known as Highway 101 which starts on the Olympic 
Peninsula and continues to San Diego at its southern terminus. Menlo Park, now a metropolis of God 
knows how many people, was just a small village when I was a child; Atherton was even smaller and 
strictly residential. The Southern Pacific Railroad ran two blocks from our house so all the commuter 
and passenger trains running between San Francisco and Los Angeles passed nearby, in addition to 
numberless freight trains, all pulled by steam engines. 

Between the railroad tracks and E] Camino was Chinatown, just two blocks from our estate. 
Around the 4th of July the Chinese would sell fireworks which weren't illegal then. Just before the 
holiday one year we heard the damndest commotion and went tearing up there to see what was 
happening. Someone had thrown a match or a firecracker into one of the stands and things were 
exploding in all directions. The firemen arrived, quickly extinguished the blaze and then began to 
hose down the Chinamen who they didn’t like because they were the cause of many accidental fires. 

Atherton was a very upscale community when I was growing up and remains so today, actually 
the second most expensive zip code in the country. Our neighborhood was full of huge Victorian 
mansions, some of which were summer places and 
others that were principal residences, most of them 
built of redwood and covered with gingerbread. 
James Flood, a silver baron who became one of the 
wealthiest men in the country after amassing a for- 
tune on the Comstock Lode, had a country house, 
Linden Towers, just down the street from ours. It had 





more than forty rooms and was regarded by many as 
being the grandest, most elaborate country home of 
the era, and a monstrosity by others. With 42 rooms, 
the house had several turrets and a tower that was 
150 feet tall. Lew and I used to ride our bikes through 








Linden Towers 
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the Flood’s 674 acre estate and a couple of times we got into the empty swimming pool and rode 
around in it. 

Across from the mansion was a place that was owned by the Weil family. It was a huge colonial 
type structure with great columns out in front. The Weils, like many Atherton families, had an Italian 
gardener who used to scare the hell out of Lew and me when we walked down to Middleton Road to 
catch the school bus. We'd be playing as we walked along and he’d pop out of the hedge at us. Once 
he said he was going to cut our heads off and make us wooden ones. 

The timing of my birth wasn’t the best although it took me a few years to realize it. Prior to my 
arrival, my parents had the means to employ live-in help, including gardeners, stablemen, cooks, 
nannies, handymen and laundry workers. By the time I was growing up, the Depression was nearing, 
business wasn’t so good and there were fewer and fewer employees on the estate. My father worked at 
the family business, Holbrook Merrill & Stetson, first as secretary-treasurer and then as President, and 
commuted to the city. As the failing economy began to have a greater effect on sales he established 
plants in other parts of the state in order to stay afloat, and he spent more and more time on trains 
as he rushed around trying to keep things going. My mother’s stable of expensive horses became 
too costly to maintain and they were sold. Despite the troubles that were brewing, I was too young 
to understand them and thus enjoyed an idyllic childhood. Despite the passage of nine decades, my 
memories of my earliest years remain sharp and clear. With them to guide me, and leaning heavily 
on Father’s diaries to provide background, I'll proceed with my life story. 

While Pa was already a busy man with a business to run, six growing children and a sizeable es- 
tate he was also very involved in community affairs. He joined the Masons in 1920 and the Rotary in 
1921. He was a Sanitary Commissioner in Atherton, on the Menlo Park Fire Commission, a member 
of the Sequoia Union High School District Board of Trustees, and he belonged to various business 
associations like the Credit Men’s Association in the city. When Father ran for the Atherton town 
council in 1932, he won in a landslide receiving 100 votes to his opponent’s one or two, making one 
wonder if he shouldn’t have been a politician instead of a businessman. He was a popular fellow, a 
likeable guy who didn’t take himself too seriously, and he always managed to get things done with 
a sense of humor. When the Bear Gulch Water Company, for example, threatened to raise the rates 

on the water that they supplied to Atherton at a couple of their hydrants, Pa suggested that if the” 
fees were raised to $24 annually, 2: "was being proposed, he’d have to lay off the fire department to 
pay for the water. He never had tod much campaigning and stood solidly on his record, reminding 
citizens that as a fire commissioner, his department “was there guarding their families by day and 
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by night” and as a member of the sanitary commission, he had “expert sewer cleaners ready to dive 
into manholes at a moment’s notice”. He was a smooth talker. 

As his diary of 1927 makes abundantly clear, Father was attending some sort of meeting or an- 
other nearly every night of the week. He also spent a lot of time going to church, where he often fell 
asleep during services, although he certainly wouldn’t have admitted it. Besides the meetings, Father 
was constantly hauling all of us down to Asilomar, my grandparents’ cottage near Monterey, and 
entertaining legions of visitors, both family and friends, who were coming and going at all times. 
One of the things he enjoyed in the little leisure time he had was to ride around on his Pinto horse, 
Paint. He’d come home from work in the summer and he and Mother would mount up—she rode 
sidesaddle—and away they’d go, off to visit the Hahns or the Holbrooks or the Ayers, all neighbors 
living in the some of the other big houses in Atherton. 

Father had lots of interests and a great sense of curiosity. In 1924 he bought his first radio and spent 
considerable time with my brother, Brubby, as they tried to bring in distant stations. Their first suc- 
cess was bringing in Los Gatos, just fifteen miles away, which obviously didn’t impress Pa very much 
because he was soon looking around for a bigger and better model. The following year he writes in 
his diary that he bought “the biggest radio in captivity”. It was a Thompson radio that was powered 
by a huge battery that sat under the cabinet; a battery not unlike the kind that you would find in a 
car. An entry in his diary from October 11, 1926 gives some insight into how times have changed for 





s in the last 87 years. Father was listening to a program featuring the San Francisco 
Grand Op when it was interrupted by an emergency bulletin: “All San Francisco policemen are 
to report for duty. There have been three murders by thugs”—an everyday occurrence now, and 
scarcely worth mention, but a big deal then. 

About the same time Father bought a portable silent movie projector that would hold a thousand 
foot reel of 35mm film. He’d rent movies to entertain the Mesons at their weekly meetings and then 
bring the two-reel comedies home to show to us in the evenings. Some of the most exciting times I can 
remember were when we'd go meet Father at the Menlo Park station in the evening to see if he was 
carrying metal canisters full of movies. When he was, Lew and I would go into fits of ecstasy knowing 
that there would be a show after dinner. The huge living room in our house was well-suited to this be- 
cause we could hang a sheet up at one end and Pa could project from his office at the other end. We’d 
all lie on the floor and watch Felix the Cat spring to life on the big sheet at the end of the living room. 

In April, 1917 war was declared with Germany and there were rumors that the army was going to 
build a training camp in Menlo Park. As soon as it seemed a certainty, Father bought some property 
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to start a movie theater on E] Camino, the main highway through town. He had a life-long passion 
for movies and went to them as often as he could. (One year he saw fifty. I counted them up in his 
diary.) He and a couple of partners put up a building and opened a theater to entertain the 30,000 
soldiers who were stationed at Camp Fremont, complete with a soda fountain and a stage for vaude- 
ville acts. One of the partners managed the theater and did all the bookings. Unfortunately it wasn’t 
long before his partners began to squabble about the quality of the acts, which quickly took some of 
the fun out of the whole endeavor for Pa. The theater must have made some money, since they had 
full houses most of the time, but the war ended in 1918 and very shortly thereafter Camp Fremont 
was declared surplus. Attendance immediately dropped off to nothing and Pa decided to sell out and 
go back to paying to watch movies somewhere else. 

Father’s passion for movies was surpassed only by his love of cars, which has become legendary in 
the family. He spent much of his free time washing and greasing his cars, cleaning them, adjusting 
brakes, fixing blowouts, punctures and flats, and taking them into the dealers to get them “tightened 
up”. In 1916 he bought his first Winton—he called it the Pygmy—which was ironic since the tour- 
ing model he had was one of the biggest cars ever made. He named all his cars from the very first 
one, the Locomobile, which he called The Kid or The Loco, a chain-driven model with two spares as 
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standard equipment. There were other Locomobiles, one called The Natural, or The Natch for short, 
and another was Napolean Comespart. The Kissel Car was called the Makeshift and then there were 
the Square faces, from Old Squareface I to Squareface V, which were Packards, both 8s and 6s, pur- 
chased once the Winton was no longer considered to be the best car on the market. Mixed in with 
all of these were a Carter car, a Pope-Hartford, a Lexington, an Oakland, a Pierce Arrow, and even 
some Chevrolets. At one point we even had a Ford truck with wooden sides, an early version of the 
pick-up, which Pa called the “banana wagon” 

During all of my years at kame, even when things seemed pretty desperate financiall 
always new cars, sometimes pretty memorable ones. In 1928 Pa bought Charlie a Dodge * “Straight 4 
Roadster” which he called Felix Limejuice because it was delivered from southern California by a 
guy named Felix something or other. The car had some kind of revolutionary finish on it that was 
advertised as being unscratchable, which really meant, as we were soon to find out, that it wouldn't 
scratch, peel, mar, crack or look good. On the way to Atherton, Felix turned the car over in a ditch 
and when he arrived it was drivable, but all battered up. The crackle finish might not scratch but it 


y there were 





sure looked awful; completely wrinkled up. Maybe Pa got a deal on it, I don’t know, or maybe he 
had money in the crackle finish business, but it wasn’t long before he had the stuff removed and the 
car repainted. 

All of these cars received excellent care at the hands of their devoted owner and were given promi- 
nent mention in Father’s diaries over the years. Every time Pa took one of the cars out somewhere 
he made a note about washing the engine when he got back home. I don’t rrmember how he washed 
them, but I can assure you that his cars had to have had some of the cleanest engines in the country. 

Mickey McQuire, a pigtailed Macaque monkey, came to live with us in 1922, and almost imme- 
diately escaped from her cage, causing great confusion. In 1924 she was joined by another monkey 
of similar breed, Mickey Lena Linkliter. When the monkeys were put in the same cage they imme- 






diately got into a big fight and McGuire made an escape. The family looked for n vain for two 


weeks before finding her frozen body in the top of a tree where she’d gotten her leash: tangled in the 
branches and strangled. Although McGuire lived on for decades in family lore I didn’t ever know 
her like I did Mickey Lena Linkliter who was with us for many years. 

She was tame when I was a little kid and my father used to take her out all the time, even letting 
her swim in the pool. Mickey often spent time tethered to the outside of her cage and on a memorable 
Labor Day weekend the folks left her out while they went visiting. Away longer than they expected 


to be, Pa turned in a general alarm when he got home and found that she had slipped from her leash 
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and was missing. She was soon spotted coming out of the calf shed, with three blue feet and looking 
guilty. The paint shed was in chaos. A can of disinfectant and a scrub brush were in the milk bucket 
and all of the paint that Mickey could find was in a grand mixture on the floor. She could be a hand- 
ful. As time went on she spent enough time on her own that she began to revert to her natural, wild 
state and when Lew and I were older you couid-feed her through the cage, but didn’t dare get too 
close to her. She was more frightened than anything, arid when monkeys get frightened you never 
know what they’re going to de. 

As far as family legends go, a certain amount of mythology frequently gets tangled up with the 
facts, but in the case of the Merrill family’s adventures in and around Asilomar, California back in 
the 1920s it doesn’t seem to matter much. Stories of the family exodus from Menlo Park to Fogmore- 
by-the-sea, Oolimar, or Lost Hope by the Sea, as Father alternatively called it, may be a mixture 
of fact and fiction, but they were solidly based on an actual event—the early summer move of the 
whole family, most of the household help, several head of livestock, from ponies and dogs to chickens 
and monkeys, in a caravan of cars and trucks. While tales about the mobilization effort involved in 
getting us all to the cottage are true, maybe slightly exaggerated, the stories about my siblings and 
I being provided with shovels, saws and pick axes to cut our way through the heavy fog weren't. Pa 
just made them up. 

The excitement of the yearly trip to Asilomar began when it was first announced that we were 
actually going. In those days it was an all day trip just getting there, or if it wasn’t it sure seemed like 
it was. The planning, which depended on how long we were staying, was similar to that required in 
getting the troops onto the beach at Normandy in 1944, but Mother was equal to the task. We trav- 
eled in an assortment of vehicles of various:cxiacities because we had lots of passengers, as well as 
piles of suitcases and trunks, and at least one beat. During the ‘20s Pa usually drove a Winton, which 
“ate up the hills” according to an early advertisement in a San Francisco newspaper. It went through 
tires as quickly as any other vehicle of the day, however, so it was necessary to bring along as many 
spares as possible. In addition to frequent “flats” there were many stops to straighten out bent axles. 
Each stop necessitated a complete reorganization of children and animals. 

Somewhere south of Gilroy Lew and I would begin to keep a sharp lookout for the ocean because 
the first one to see it would be rewarded by being “the first one to see the ocean”. The excitement 
grew as we passed through Monterey and Pacific Grove and began to catch the scent of the beach 
that even now brings back memories of Asilomar. It’s a mixture of spin drift, salt air and pine pitch 
and when all is quiet, but for the soughing of the ocean wind through the tall pines and the distant, 


eternal roar of the surf, I’m right back at the scene of some of the happiest times of my childhood. 

There was nothing like awakening in the old cabin to the snap and crackle of pine cones in the 
fireplace, the heady wisp of the bi @tsmoke that had escaped as the chimney warmed, and the ever 
present racket of crows gathering'for their morning caucuses. These were the sounds and smells of 


a happy childhood, when every new day brought new adventures. 
Pa wrote a story about one of our more memorable trips to Oolimar, at least in terms of the sheer 


amount of stuff we hauled along with us. 


OOLIMAR OR BUST 
Or a narrative of the travels of the Merrill family 
to their summer cottage at Pacific Grove by the Sea 
from notes made at the time 
June 24, 1923 


The hoarse roar of the Menlo Park fire siren at 4:40 am brought Brubby and me from our beds 
and scurrying into such clothes as came to hand at that unseemly hour. We woke up the old blue 
Squareface with difficulty and responded to the alarm. The fire, a bad basement one in the resi- 
dence of the Spaldings on Atherton Avenue, was quite stubborn so that we turned the job over to 
Chief Clarence Walter on his arrival a few minutes later, and returned to start packing for the trip 






to Oolimar. 

By breakfast § ad large quantities of baggage and goods ready to be loaded so that when 
Henry Delaney drove in with the HMeéS Packard truck #5 about eight o’clock we were ready for 
him. The first things put aboard were Tommy and King, Shetland ponies. Then came the furniture, 
the mattresses, trunks and I don’t know what all was packed between the floor of the truck and 
Brubby’s 8 foot rowboat, Leakmore, with which he expects to circumnavigate Lake Me-Jelly, and 
which surmounted the load. 

The vehicle was duly photographed and at 10:28 AM cleared the grounds, Delaney’s orders be- 
ing to proceed at a consistent speed and await our arrival at the cottage if he was not overtaken 
by us on the road. 

Our attentions were then trained on the Ford, this poor animal being loaded with most everything 
we couldn't find room for on the Packard and including a crate of bantam chickens, a white rabbit 
and Mrs. Mickey Lena Linkliter, the monkey, in cages on the tail board. Mr. and Mrs. Joe Ito, our 
cook and his wife, had signed on as first class passengers and occupied seats amidships, together with 
their cage full of canaries. The Ford carry-all with Aunt Kitty Hyde on the bridge, with John Gud- 
geon as cabin boy, was dispatched at 12:07 PM with orders to run slow to Palo Alto and blow up the 
tires at the service station and then proceed under regular speed until overtaken by the Squareface 
or to tie up and await further instruction at the Gilroy Block. Orders regarding the tires were too 
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4 literally carried out 
Ae) in one instance for a 
rear casing exploded 
under the pressure 
and Aunt Kit was de- 
layed 13 minutes while 
the Standard Oil man 
very kindly applied 
the spare. 

Afternoon was 
upon us when the 
Blue Winton was fi- 
nally loaded with the 

HM&sS Packard truck packed and ready to go following passengers 

and a miscellaneous 

cargo of suit cases, dunnage bags, etc.: Mommer, Popper, Nancy, Charles, Jr., Frank, Lewis, Peter, Grand- 
ma Muzzy Merrill, and Adeline Martin. Squareface V was given the gate at 1 PM. Drivers Merrill & 

Merrill with orders when Ford was overhauled, C. Merrill to relieve Aunt Kitty and PM. then to operate 

as per schedule through to Oolimar. 

We pulled out of the driveway and owing to the usual Sunday crowd were forced to travel slowly, 
but at that we overhauled the Ford a few miles below Coyote and apparently in distress. We came 
up alongside and learned that the monkey had torn out one side of her cage and perched on top 
of the load, monarch of all she surveyed. The chain prevented her escape but at that Joe was badly 
scratched on the face before he succeeded in returning her to her quarters. I made temporary repairs 
and took the wheel of the truck, Mommer piloting the Winton just behind. 

We next stopped in Morganhill, much to the edification and amusement of the Sunday populace. 
A crowd collected to marvel at the Pink Whoopus, and when a young lady got too near Mickey’s 
cage and she reached forth a long arm and grabbed her dress, great excitement ensued. While this 
was going on one of the bantam hens stuck her head out of a porthole in the box and announced 
to the world that she had laid an egg. 

After the usual stop in Gilroy I told Phyllis that she had better go on ahead to see about unload- 
ing the truck before dark because it was by this time getting quite late in the afternoon. She went 
and we learned later to her great discomfiture, too fast, as she was apprehended by the stern hand 
of the law just off the San Juan grade for running at 43 miles per hour. 

Five miles out of Salinas the poor overloaded Ford commenced to bump and a hasty inspection 
showed a badly torn rear tire; but horrors, a further glance revealed that the dear monkey had 
pulled out another side of the cage, chewed a corner off of a suitcase placed alongside, reached her 
skinny hands through the hole and extracted various and sundry articles into her box. She had 
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appropriated one of Phyllis’ undergarments and had it wrapped around her body and strenuously 
objected when I removed it, for I suppose as we were entering the Monterey fog belt she felt the need 
of it. The tire caused a long delay as it had to be completely replaced so that it was 6:54 PM when 
we proudly squawked our way up to the kitchen door of Oolimar by the Sea, the last of the caravan. 


Elapsed time: 
Packard #5 7 hours, 5 minutes 
Winton V 4 hours, 42 minutes 
Ford 6 hours, 47 minutes 


We fell to with a vengeance to help get the house ready to sleep fourteen people and in due course 
quiet reined in the cottage and surrounding tents. 

Monday at 6:05, little Henry, the rooster, with his adolescent voice, awoke me trying to crow. I 
rubbed my eyes and got up, saying to myself, “Vacation, if I can call it such has begun”. 


THE RETURN FROM OOLIMAR 
August 30, 1923 


Phyllis having advised ste over the phone that all would be prepared for the return to Meri¢. 
by noon on Thursday, f wtade the necessary arrangements to go down and help out. Accordirigh} 
I woke up Squareface V and at 4:55 in the warm gray dawn, after breakfast we were on our way. 
There being little or no traffic at that early hour I could consistently hold to the speed of 45 miles 
per hour. Our usual supply station in Gilroy being still closed at 6:10 whe#t i passed through the 
town I took on oil and gas at San Juan, my only stop en route. . 

It was 7:50 when I pulled up at the Oolimar cottage and found Phyllis and Brubby struggling 
with the Ford, the battery being dead and necessary to start by the magneto by the Armstrong 
method. Phyllis was endeavoring to make the station at Pacific Grove before the departure of the 
morning train to borrow a ticket from some then unknown passenger and thus check the two trunks. 
She arrived too late to accomplish this and after awaiting her return to the house for some time 
I proceeded to town, met her, and sent the articles by express. My next job was to load the truck 
with all the old tin cans and other rubbish collected on the place and make a trip to the city dump, 
accompanied, of course, by all the children and Julia. 

After these slight digressions we proceeded with the packing and all worked like Trojans so that 
at 1:45 PM I gave Aunt Kitty the hi-ball and she pulled out with the Ford loaded to the roof with 
goods and chattels, towing a two-wheeled cart also loaded to its capacity and crowned with a crate 
containing the “pets”, bantam chickens and Labbie the Rabbit, Jo and Caesar Ito being deadhead 
passengers on the middle seat of the truck. I had my doubts, grave doubts, as Middy Hyde repeatedly 
killed the engine endeavoring to get out of our soft ground to the road. Anyway, with the assistance 
of our shoulders, she made it and disappeared in a cloud ef dust. 
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We then turned our efforts to loading the old Squareface, he being well-packed too with thirteen 
pieces of miscellaneous baggage strapped to the running boards. 

At 2:20 PM I locked the front door, squawked the horn, and with the entire family on board, 
turned the bus toward home. Approaching the crossroads near Del Monte we saw a crowd of people 
and many cars. My heart came up in my throat. Had Mitty Hyde been wrecked on the curve? No, we 
were relieved to find that it was a movie outfit at work. Eleven miles out we did overtake the Ford, 
ambling along with the cart careening wildly behind. Stopping it we learned that it had undergone 
an accident, the cart having overturned at the corner of Monterey's main street. No damage was 
done, however, the bantam chickens were badly shaken up in the crash. 

I took the wheel of the truck at this point and our long grind home began, the lights, starter, 
battery and foot brake being out of commission necessitated frequent stops and also inspection of 
the load and the cart’s fastening. A short way up the San Juan grade the Ford overheated and gave 
out; the old Squareface was hooked on and pulled the entire outfit to the summit at the rate of five 
miles per hour. We cut loose on the downgrade and with Phyllis following made 30 miles per hour 
to Gilroy where we laid over for supplies and a short rest. 

Darkness was gathering when we rolled through San Jose and by the time we had passed Santa 
Clara it was black, so I ran the lightless and brakeless truck as close behind the Winton as I dared 
and in this manner we arrived safely at home at about 8 PM, two hours behind schedule, but who 
cared? 


As the youngest children at the beach Lew and I were expected to gather the pine cones to start 
the fire. Dry cones make superior kindling and we needed lots of ther to keep the fire going to heat 
water for the household. We'd each get a gunny sack and drag it along behind us over the thick carpet 
of needles, filling it with cones as we went, occasionally having to go quite a distance to find ground 
that hadn’t been picked clean. I can remember being in mysterious places sometimes—spooky places 
that I was sure nobody had ever seen before. Gathering pine cones could be an adventurous business 
if your imagination was active enough, and mine was up to the task. A job that would have been 
pure drudgery at home seemed like fun at Oclimar. 

A railroad used to run near the cabin and hardly more than a mile or so south was an industrial 
operation called the sand plant. The fine white sand in the area was much prized as an ingredient in 
the making of cati¢rete and plaster and was also used to construct sand traps at golf courses. Sand 
was taken out of the dunes by using a huge drag line which pulled a monstrous (at least in the eyes 
of a six year old boy) iron bucket along the bottom of a deep trench and dumped it onto a conveyer 
belt on its way to the railroad gondolas that had been backed down from Pacific Grove. Lew and I 
were sternly warned not to get too close to the edge of the pit lest we slide down to the bottom, get 
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scooped up by the dragline and dumped into a railroad car. I don’t remember ever actually seeing 
the dragline at work, but the descriptions were enough to scare the hell out of a little kid who was 
always being told not to get too close to things by his big brothers: “Get away from there; be care- 
ful; don’t stand there; watch out; stay back; don’t do that; keep off of there; don’t run with scissors”. 
Somebody was constantly telling us what to do and it’s a miracle we weren't psychologically stunted. 
I used to have nightmares about that dragline. Still do. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad had a passenger “station” near our cottage where the tracks crossed 
the road. It was an open-air station, a little hexagon-shaped building with benches built around it. 
A train backed down from Pacific Grove to deliver passengers bound for the YWCA conference 
grounds, which was exciting for two little kids, so Lew and I would be there to greet it. The little 
station building was a popular gathering place for hoodlum kids, and as wretched hoodlum kids 
will, they had decorated it with graffiti. A lot of the stuff they wrote contained bad words that Lew... 
and I had little or no understanding of. As the train backed in there was a brakeman or conducts | 
on the back platform waving a flag to tell the engineer when to stop. Usually this was a friendly guy | 
and we would make small talk, but once a grumpy old guy in a shiny black suit got off and chewed 
the hell out of us, accusing us of writing the bad words on the station. We were horrified! We would 





no more have defaced his building than we would have played in the bottom of the dragline trench. 
His accusations were a gross miscarriage of justice that have scarred me to this day. 

In my earliest memories, our happiest days were spent on the beach with Mitty Hyde, our nanny. 
Mitty Hyde was a stout middle-aged lady of Midwestern origin who was charged with the care and 
feeding of the two youngest members of the clan. Wearing her big hat and carrying a large basket 
full of supplies for the day’s outing, Mitty would trudge, while Lew and I scampered, in one side of 
Asilomar’s big reception hall and out the other, across the field, over the stile, and then down the 
path to the beach. There she would find a secluded spot and we'd spend a day filled with all sorts of 
activities depending on how many kids were there. We played football, worked puzzles in the sand 
and searched for the elusive “fan” shell. These were the halcyon, days of youth, the way childhood days... ; 


should be. I have no bad memories of Asilomar at ‘sil. with ie possible exception of our encoun 









with that cranky, misguided fellow on the back of #hé finan 

Of course those happy days couldn't last forevei Aid ait the years passed the older kids found 
other interests and the summer migration, becarne smaller, our stay shorter, and the carefree days less 
frequent. I remember Father once askiag why it was always so foggy down at the ocean, a rhetorical 
question of course, but one that seemed like a syimbolic lament that he no longer wanted to come to 
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the beach anymore. The truth was that he could no longer afford to keep the place and it was soon 
sold to pay for more essential things. In 1934 the folks sold our two pieces of property in Monterey, a 
lot at the Peninsula Country Club and the cottage at Asilomar, for $5,000. By then the family fortunes 
were so diminished that the money went to settle some pressing back taxes, to pay some other bills, 
and to temporarily ease the burden. 

The old cabin is still there, looking much like it did in 1925, but now actually a part of the YWCA 
conference grounds, one of the cabins that you can rent if you stay there. I could show you the exact 
spot where I broke my baby bottle, surrounded by cheering family members, having become a “big 
boy” on one of the trips to Oolimar. The rock that I smashed it on is gone, but the memory of the 
day remains clear. While the old folks could sell the real estate to keep body and soul together, they 
could never erase the wonderful memories of summers on the beach at “Fogmore-by-the-sea”. 

As I have already suggested, I had a lot of bosses when I was a kid. Everybody felt free to give me 
unnecessary orders, advice and criticism, because I was the youngest, I guess. Lew and I already had 
Mitty, the last in a long line of Merrill housekeepers and child minders, who was the real boss of 
us, and as far as we were concerned, she didn’t need the help. She was there to carry out orders that 
came down from headquarters—headquarters being our mother, who was generally off doing good 
works of one sort or another. 

Hydie, as we often called her, was a large woman of solid proportions in all dimensions and she 
wore a corset, a bullet-proof object of matronly apparel designed to keep the central parts of the body 
from spreading out too much. She also wore cotton stockings and big sensible shoes. She never went 
outside without one of those hats that were popular in the 1920s, wide-brimmed and substantial, with 
lots of doodads on top, like flowers and feathers. (Younger women wore hats that looked like inverted 
water buckets.) Mitty was the real McCoy, an honest-to-God embodiment of a female drill sergeant 
whose main duty was to keep us from doing what we wanted to do, which were usually things that 
my other brothers were doing simply because they were older. Later in my life I came across a photo 
of Carrie Nation, that old harridan of the temperance movement, who had a hatchet in her hand as 
she prepared to bust up a saloon. I could have been looking at Hydie, who also looked a little bit like 
Mother Jones, only meaner. 

I had lots of things to cry about when I was a kid, like having to dress up in short pants, having to 
go to Sunday school and having my hair combed. Mitty Hyde would, spit on her hand to slick down 
my cowlick, which I found disgusting even as a six year old and I hada big problem with lumps 
in my Cream of Wheat. Lumps made me cry, even have tantrums, as did yucky vegetables. I could 
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never understand why Lew, a serene, stable, even-tempered lad, didn’t cry a lot too, He was every- 
body’s favorite and probably made my mother wonder why she hadn't just stopped at five children. 
Since Lew was just eighteen months older than me we were often dressed alike, two tow-headed 
little angels wearing identical costumes, dressed to have our pictures taken as Indians, sailors, fair- 
ies, cowboys or little business men. It was Hydie’s job to get us into our outfits, which I cried about 
and he didn’t, but his compliance might have worked against him in one well-documented incident. 
Lew was dressed like a cherub, with little wings and a flowery halo, one of the few times we didn’t 
look like mirror images. There had probably been an identical getup somewhere for me but I suspect 

I raised my usual fuss and was spared. 
Maybe I’ve got this all wrong. Maybe I cried a lot when I didn’t get my way because I was spoiled, 
and I was apelied because I cried a lot. I don’t cry much anymore, except at sad movies, and an un- 
r) ~| ruly cowlick is obviously no longer an issue with me. And yes, Lew had 





a cowlick, too, and I'll never understand why he didn’t cry when Hydie 
slobbered on it. 

My most embarrassing cry was the one that appeared on the front 
page of the Palo Alto Times, the area’s daily newspaper. It’s a picture of 
me at about age six, dressed as an Indian chief—turkey feather head- 
dress, fringed buckskins, the whole bit. I had been in a parade and the 
picture was taken just after I'd been bucked off my pony, Dottie Dimples, 
and unto my nose. (Actually the pony just stopped suddenly while I 
_ continued on, but the result was the same.) I was bawling and rubbing 
my eyes when the reporter snapped the picture which was given the 
_ caption “Big Chief Weeping Water” when it appeared in the paper along 
_ with a humorously insensitive little description about my discomfort. It 
takes a long time to get over something like that and all I have to do to 
_ remind myself of the horrors of early childhood is look at that newspaper 

clipping. 
__ Mitty Hyde, who might have been the world’s worst driver, was al- 





lowed to chauffeur Lew and me around when there was a need for us to 
go somewhere. One of our most memorable excursions was one to Pacific 





us fakes = ‘ as Grove, a town on a hill above Monterey Bay. We were parked diagonally 


se 





~ Chief Weeping Water1924 1. a Space in the middle of the city’s very wide main street about two 
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blocks above the water. Hydie left the old Dodge roadster and ran into the department store, forgetting 
to thoroughly secure the “machine” before she took off, leaving her two little charges unattended in 
the rumble seat. Lew and I sat there in horror as the old car began to roll backwards, quickly picking 
up speed as it headed toward the cold, cold waters of the Pacific Ocean. Luckily for us, we hadn't gone 
more than half a block before we fetched up abruptly against a fire hydrant which was stout enough 


to halt our progress without bre#xi#i; off at the roots. Hydie was the one who cried that day when 





» were just a foot or two from an unimpeded backward ride into 


she returned and discovered tha: ; 
Monterey Bay. For once I was too scared to cry, and as for good old Lew, it probably never occurred 
to him. We were sworn to secrecy, and being the good little soldiers that we were, we never ratted 
on her, but from that day on we were never totally relaxed when we rode with Hydie. Aside from her 
inclination to put too much trust in the emergency brake, she never seemed completely clear about 
which pedal was the brake and which was the clutch, so she usually used them together. Riding with 
her was always an adventure. 

Almost a member of the family, Hydie lived with us for seventeen years, until the fateful day when 
Lew overheard her swear right out loud when she thought she was alone. He reported this serious 
transgression to headquarters and Hydie got her walking papers. (While this is reason that we thought 
she left, the official story was that she had gone to visit a sick relative in Omaha and decided not to 
come back.) We also heard that she had chased Mother around with a pair of scissors which sounded 
more like the Hydie we knew, but this might have been made up. Although she did as much as any- 
one to mold my formative years, and still remains vivid in my memory, I didn’t cry when she left. 

While I've already described my childhood as being idyllic, I have to stop short of calling it per- 
fect for several reasons that I’ve already touched on, namely the food issues—yucky vegetables and 
lumpy mush in particular—and having too many bosses. When I was very young we had a Chinese 
cook named Wah Chuck and one of his jobs was to make our breakfast, which was usually Cream of 
Wheat. Wah Chuck seemed to be unable to make it without lumps which had something to do with 
dumping the meal into the boiling water too quickly, and without sufficient stirring. I was a picky, 
fastidious eater at best and when I came across a lump in my mush I would gag, go into minor hys- 
terics and cry loudly. Since no one else seemed to think the lumps were a problem, they'd all make 
fun of me. (In my adult years I have spoken to people who actually claim to enjoy Cream of Wheat 
lumps. The very thought still makes me shudder.) Of course, under the child rearing standards of 
the day I would be required to remain at the table until I finished my mush, lumps and all, no matter 
how long it took. Modern child psychologists would tell you that this technique is counter-productive, 
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and all it produces is a maladjusted child who can 
still remember the traumatic experience ninety 
years later. I think I am proof that they are right. 

In all fairness, my noisy aversion to lumps 
eventually resulted in Wah Chuck being instruct- 
ed to take greater care in preparing the mush 
and sometimes it would even be sent back to the 
kitchen to be strained. Old Wah Chuck thought 
this was funny, but he was a guy who dined on 








rattlesnake meat and seaweed soup, so what did 








a __—, SE he know? My big-shot older brothers all made 
Smashing my bottle at Asilomar fun of me, of course, and inappropriately used 

social occasions to tell people that their brother 
Peter had to have his mush strained. Only one person ever stood up for me and that was one of my 
sisters-in-law. Some experts think that being the youngest sibling in a large family causes certain 
developmental problems. I think they’re right. At the very least, it gives me an excuse for having 
taken a bit longer than usual to grow up. 

I have mentioned that I smashed my baby bottle before a cheering throng at Asilomar. What I 
neglected to mention was that I was six years old. A picture taken at the time shows the rock, the 
bottle and a little lad in a pair of overalls with a trap door in the back. I hope this means that I was 
housebroken by then, because I wouldn’t be writing about it if I thought I wasn't. At six it might seem 
like I was stretching the bottle thing a bit, but of course I was perfectly capable of drinking from a 
cup. The bottle was just for security; for emergencies. 

And then there was the dreadful business of having to go shopping in the city with Mother, usu- 
ally to the Emporium on Market Street, lured there by frequent sales in the bargain basement. The 
quickest way to get into the store was to enter from the alley. If Ma found a parking place we'd have 
to go in with her where we'd stand around while she pawed through the dry goods trying to find a 
really good deal of one kind or another. If she couldn't find a parking spot she’d just double park in 
the alley leaving Lew and me in the car to explain to any policemen who came by that she was just 
gone for a minute. Sometimes it would be an hour before she came “right out”, or at least it seemed 
like it. Lew and I would sit in fear and trembling waiting for a cop to come along, because one usu- 
ally did, generally on horseback. He’d say “what’s going on here?” and we were sure we were headed 
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straight to jail. We'd explain that Mother had had to run in for a minute and he’d leave grumbling. 
Pretty soon he'd be back on a second round and there we sat, embarrassed and fearful. Mother used 
szigsa, because that’s what her family used to do when they were 





to double park «i! over San Fra 
well-known arid well-connected. don’t think that she had any idea that times had changed and that 
children could be jailed for lying to policemen while sitting in a double-parked car in an alley, but 
Lew and I were convinced of it. 

It wasn’t quite so bad when Ma double-parked sitaick dab in front of Joe Shreve’s jewelry store, 
the fanciest one in San Francisco. There was a doorman there and the police quizzed him about the 
parking and left us alone. Pa once remarked that Lew and I couldn't stand to spend a day in town 
and he was right. It was mostly because the city was pretty boring compared to our life of adventure 
in Atherton where we were, for the most part, out of reach of the long arm of the law. 

Some of our early escapades have come down through time in the manner of mythology, accepted 
as fact but without ironclad verification. Sometimes stories are repeated so often in famiiies that 
they become gospel, like the one about the day that Lew and I painted each other's hair. We were 
apparently roaming around the estate unsupervised when our wanderings took us into the paint 
shed which was out in the “corporation yard” where maintenance junk was stored. Finding both 
paint and brushes, we went at it. These were the days before water soluble paint—everything was 
oil-based—and by the time we finished painting each other in various colors we were way beyond 
the stage of being cleaned up with a garden hose. Whichever of our nannies was in charge that day 
must have caught hell for inattention to duty. I remember being vigorously scrubbed with foul smell- 
ing solvents and, of course, crying a lot. 

Another time Lew and I were in the back pasture tracking a rabbit that we had seen hopping 
through tall grass in a northerly direction. We planned to catch the rabbit arid tame it, and despite 
the fact that it was long gone before we started out, we were sure we could catch up with it. In the 
meantime we forgot to keep track of where we were going and beimre long we had no idea where 
we were. We did what little boys do in a situation like this, which is #9 keep walking. Eventually we 
came to Middlefield Road, still trackirg; sxeanwhile, the general alarm was sounded at home and 
emergency mobilization begun. Before the search could be launched, an old farmer came along driv- 
ing a team of horses hitched to a wagon load of hay. Curious about why two little tow-headed boys 

in overalls with drop-down back seats would be trudging along a busy thoroughfare unattended, he 
picked us up and delivered us home before the National Guard could be alerted. In all fairness, there 
is a note in Father's diary about a similar incident in which the Menlo Park fire alarm was blown to 
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summon searchers to look for two lost boys. A hay wagon was involved, so maybe I've gotten two 
stories mixed up, but I clearly remember our decision to follow the rabbit and being lost in grass that 
was taller than we were. We probably put all the blame on the rabbit. 

While we occasionally slipped away from Hydie when she was distracted by other duties, there 
were plenty of others around to keep an eye on us. One of them was Ambrosia Pellazari, the gardener. 
Ambrose, as we called him, was a middle-aged fellow of stout build who had high blood pressure. 
One afternoon I was watching him open a bale of hay when he cut one of the wires and it snagged 
him on the back of his hand, nicking a blood vessel. The blood spurted through the air in an arc 
high enough to reach the ceiling of the cow shed. I was sure that Arsixease was a goner, certain that 
the wound was mortal and he would bleed to death, but the old fellew simaply wrapped a rag around 
his hand and went about the business of milking the cow. 

Ambrose was a tough old dude and a fine, considerate man who shouldn't have had to suffer some 
of the torment that Lew and I put him through. Once in one of our mischievous phases Lew and | 
went around the estate, with its extensive gardens and large livestock population, turning on faucets, 
of which there were many, widely spaced around the grounds. We would turn one on and then move 
to the next, leaving the first one running. Ambrose came along and turned off the first one which 
gave a couple of young hooligans the idea of turning on all fifteen of them to see how long it would 
take him to turn them off. Around the property we went, turning on faucets, with the gardener 
puffing along behind us, all red in the face. This went on for some time before we called the game 
off. Ambrose must have turned us in to our mother because I don’t think I would have remembered 
this for all of these years if he hadn't, and whatever our punishment was, we surely deserved it. Ma 
probably threatened to lock us in the closet. I still have twinges of conscience over this incident. 

Locking children up in a closet was one of those screwy ideas my mother had, a form of punish- 
ment that is much frowned upon by modern day child psychologists. In the entry hall of the big house 
in Menlo Park there was a closet full of all kinds of spooky stuff, like Father’s Masonic swords (there 
was rust on the blades of some of them which we thought was blood), the Right Honorable High 
Mucky Muck’s ceremonial coats and plumed hats, that looked like they had been fashioned for a 17th 
century British admiral, and Ignatius, the scariest looking glass-eyed walking stick you could ever 
imagine, along with canes and spears made by Pacific savages and other exotic brick-a-brac. There 
wasn't a light in the closet. When any of us kids committed a serious act of juvenile misbehavior we 
were locked up in that closet in total darkness with all the fearsome beasts and boogey men that you 
would expect to find in a tiny room full of horrible stuff. If that didn’t work Mother would pick up 
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the telephone and pretend to call the military academy to make arrangements for our enrollment. It’s 
a wonder any of us grew up to be normal people. Modern day parents employing such child-rearing 
techniques would be declared unfit and their youngsters would be put under the care of the state. 

Lew and I used to build a lot of kites, mostly the basic three stick affairs; three sticks crossed to 
form a six-sided shape which could be covered with newspaper. We made glue out of flour and wa- 
ter to get the newspaper to stick and then added a long tail made of rags for stability. We also made 
much bigger kites, and when we had plenty of wind and enough string, they would sail high above 
the neighborhood. Sometimes they would break loose and disappear, never to be seen again. 

One day we had a big box kite up about as far as it would go and we were near the end of a large 
spool of packaging cord that came from Father’s old hardware business in the city. The wind was 
brisk and we had probably run out a thousand feet of twine. We got close to the end of the line and 
knew we needed to get the thing in or it was going to take all the string and be lost forever. Lew and 
I began to reel, one spoke at a time, quickly realizing that we were in big trouble. It took one of us 
to hang onto the spool and the base, and the other to crank in the unruly kite, spoke by spoke. The 
kite had a mind of its own, determined to head for San Jose despite the puny efforts of two small 
boys to keep it at home. We may have brought in a couple hundred feet of cord before we knew we 
weren't up to the task. We needed help, and the only help on hand was Ambrose, although we weren’t 
exactly sure where he was. 

Lew, being the oldest, was the boss of the operation, so he stayed with the kite and dispatched me 
to find our faithful handyman. I remember galloping all over the estate trying to find him and when 
I finally did I was completely out of breath and having trouble communicating. Ambrose must have 
thought that some great calamity had occurred. As we rushed from the pasture I tried to tell him 
that our valuable kite was about to be lost, which certainly would have seemed like a calamity to us. 
Ambrose, with his high blood pressure, was running along with me, huffing and puffing and very red 
in the face. When we arrived at ground zero he still wasn’t sure what was going on. Apparently his 
long range vision wasn’t too good and he kept shouting, “weesta da ki ki? Weesta da ki ki?” which, 
we assumed, was “where is the kite?” spelled phonetically in Tyrolean. 

So, with the stalwart assistance of good old Ambrosia, our kite was saved. If 1 remember correctly 
it must have taken all three of us at least thirty minutes to get it down and Lew and I learned a new 
expression that remains with us to this day. “Weesta da ki ki” became a useful, but mysterious, 
phrase that was part of our shared vocabulary even as old men. And yes, in case you're wondering, 
as Ambrose was saving our kite Lew and I were exercising our collective guilt about turning on all 
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those faucets. 

Obviously Lew and I had a splendid childhood, with a large estate for a playground, and despite all 
of my complaining about too many bosses, a colorful bunch of characters watching over us. As close 
as brothers can be, we were two impressionable kids, each with a big imagination, a well-developed 


sense of curiosity and keer: 2¢8mnal powers. We had escapades that we remembered and talked 






about until we were both itt sux‘estly nineties, some of them interesting enough that a younger 
generation of Merrills talk afiont thee now, particularly the story about Sequndo, the garbage man. 

As mentioned, we lived just about two blocks from the Southern Pacific Railroad’s main line and 
you had to cross double tracks to get there. Commuter trains ran through regularly, as did the express 
passenger trains between San Francisco and Los Angeles. There was a railroad crossing at Encinal 
Street and on our side of the tracks was the house where Segundo lived. He was a garbage man who 
owned his own truck and contracted to pick up refuse around our neighborhood. 

Segundo came out of his driveway one morning on his way to work and drove right in front of 
a fast-moving train. Lew and I were outside wien we realized that a train was idling on the track. 
There was an emergency signal there’ but it was rarely activated and the fact that a train was stopped 
was unusual enough that we' drepped everything and sprinted up to take a look. When we reached 
the crossing we could see that the train had hit the garbage truck and Segundo was splattered all 
over the track. It wasn’t long afterward that inspiration struck. Lew took a small jewelry box, cut 
a hole in the bottom, covered it with cotton and sprinkled around some authentic looking blood 
spatters. While everybody was still discussing the wreck and the death of Segundo, Lew would get 
people crowded around to see what he had found on the railroad track. Removing the lid from the 
box they’d see Lew’s finger on top of the cotton. “I think this belonged to old Segundo,” he’d say. 
Women shrieked, but nobody ever fainted. 

As we got older my brother and I continued to spend all of our time together and our projects 
became more sophisticated. In December 1933, when Lew as fourteen and I was twelve, we decided 
to publish a neighborhood newspaper. I remember the date because Crown Prince Akihito of Japan 
had just been born, which made news worldwide. Until then there had been no heir to the throne 
occupied by Hirohito, because the Son of Heaven had no sons. At about the same time Father liqui- 
dated his wholesale hardware business in San Francisco and moved a lot of stuff to Glenwood Ranch, 
including an old platen printing press, complete with a large cabinet of type fonts and many block 
print pictures of all sorts of hardware, the antique versions of today’s clipart. The company had used 
the press to print the pages for the catalogs that listed the thousands of items they distributed. 
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The press was set up in a utility room next to the kitchen and used for incidental printing jobs, 
like putting letterheads on stationary and making invitations. When the press had arrived from the 
city the type was all scrambled up which meant that it had to be sorted and restored to proper order 
as to font size, upper and lower case, etc. This was a tedious job, but when Lew and I ran out of other 
things to do we would occasionally sort type. We got pretty good at reading letters backwards and 
upside down, and we taught ourselves how to use the press. 

One day we found a block illustration of a doorknob and inspiration was born. Why not start 
a newspaper using the doorknob on the masthead? Why not indeed? We’d call it the “Doorknob 
Weekly”! Just that quickly we were in business and we settled down to write news items of family and 
neighborhood affairs and get them into print. We had plenty of illustrations—all having something 
to do with hardware, of course—but we managed to incorporate a surprising number of them into 
our news items. Ours was a nifty little tabloid containing plenty of gossip, some weather reports and 
headlines like: LOST CHICKEN FOUND; MICKEY THE MONKEY ESCAPES CAGE; or MITZI 
HAS PUPS AGAIN. We followed the example of our father who had been writing a humorous little 
paper that he called the Menlo Park Squawk, a broadsheet full of jokes, quips and informal chit-chat 
of interest to his friends at the Masonic Lodge. 

We were excited by our creativity and embarked on what we expected to be a long career in ama- 
teur journalism. Sadly we never got beyond Volume II of the Doorknob Weekly because the censor 
(our mother), who was overseeing our endeavor, disapproved of an article that Lew had written about 
the aforementioned birth of the heir to the throne of Japan. 

“After years of trying the wife of the Emperor of Japan has finally had a baby boy”, was the sen- 
tence that derailed our project. The censor disapproved of its implications, considering it to be far 
too suggestive, and vetoed its inclusion in our paper. Lew and I were both demoralized and all of 
our creative juices dried up on the spot. We both said, “ah, the hell with it”, in whatever juvenile 
expression was popular at the time. Our journalism careers ended abruptly and we went back to mak- 
ing kites, digging underground tunnels and riding around the countryside on our bicycles. Shortly 


thereafter our parents sold the 
Merrill Brothers 
Menlo Park, California. 
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of the nation in 1930 and 1931 we decided to start a business. While this might seem to be inauspi- 
cious timing, that’s exactly what we did. Since my brotlzer and I were embarking on an enterprise 
of singular importance we prepared to let the world know about it by printing up stationery on the 
old HM&s platen press. 

What our cards and stationery didn’t say was that this was a business conceived, organized and 
promoted by Phyllis M. Merrill, our mother, wite was descended from a long line of merchants on 
both sides of her lineage. She held strong beliefs that entrepreneurship should be taught early in life, 
and that in my case, age nine was none too soon. 

My sister, Nancy, twelve years older than me and a girl, was excused from this activity, as was my 
brother Charlie, who was ten years older, and who presumably had more important things to do. The 
whole thing evolved more or less behind the backs of Lew and me, we being the junior members ¢f. 
the organization, so the first thing we knew about it was when we were informed that we were to be" 
in charge of the Angora rabbit division of the company. Mother had been driving in East Palo Alto 
one day when she spotted hutches full of beautiful long-haired rabbits. She came to a sudden stop, 
backed into the driveway of a total stranger, and bustled right in to see what was going on. As Ma 
later told the story, a strain of rabbits had been developed in England, by Lady Somebody Or Other, 
to provide work for soldiers who had been injured during the war and could no longer do manual 
labor. The rabbits in Palo Alto had been sent over to the English governess of a local family and by 


the time the nice lady from Atherton came up the drive to see what was going on, “the owner was in 






great distress” and the bunnies could be hers if she wanted them. After doing a little research about 
how fortunes were being made selling the Angora wool from just a couple of bunnies, she drove back 
and relieved the delighted rabbit farmer of his inventory. I suspect it was the low capitalization of 
the thing that appealed to her, along with the easy acquisition of the starting inventory, and the fact 
that she had a cheap labor source already on hand. 

So Ma had rabbits but no place to put them. At the time Holbrook Merrill was manufacturing 
refrigerators and parts of them were like big porcelain boxes, ideal for hutches, she decided. She 
hooked a small trailer to the back of the Winton, loaded up six or eight “hutches” and went off to 
Palo Alto for the rabbits. She was driving merrily home, according to her account, when the trailer 
commenced switching back and forth behind the car. On “the last switch” it turned upside down 
on a country road. Two nice men came along, straightened the trailer, loaded her back up and the 
rabbit division of the Merrill Brothers operation had been established. 

Mother was firmly of the opinion that young people should be kept busy and if they could learn 
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business principles and responsible behavior in the process, so much the better. The opportunity to 
pick up a buck or two sealed the deal and Lew and I suddenly found ourselves in the wool business 
while also helping our brothers in the poultry division. Mother financed our start-up costs and sup- 
plied feed for all our livestock until revenue was sufficient to cover operating expenses. Our busy 
season for poultry was expected to be during the holidays when we would sell dressed turkeys and 


geese for the Giivistmas tables of our friends and relatives. Interestingly, all of our goods were strictly 





organic; we uséd 6 additives or preservatives on our farms. They hadn't been invented yet. 

Each of the Merrill brothers had an assigned task as we readied a turkey for delivery to one of 
our satisfied customers. As the youngest and smallest of the partners, Lew and I had limited duties 
although they were nevertheless important. Our “organic” Toms had to be herded around in the yards 
as young experts gauged the weight of each, which could be as much as 30 pounds, and compared 
it to a customer’s order. When a turkey of the right approximate size was spotted one of our older 
brothers snagged the bird with a long stiff wire, trussed the legs together, weighed the bird and sent 
it on to the execution hook. 

This is where the expertise of the junior members of the team came into play. Lew and I each 
grasped a wing and braced ourselves. Frank, the executioner, thrust a long slender knife through the 
turkey’s mouth and into its brain, killing it instantly. (This was highly technical work since it’s my 
firm belief that a turkey has no brain.) At this point the turkey was legally dead, but a long way from 
being finished, for there was a period of vioiexit reflexive wing flapping during which time Lew and 
I hung on for dear life to keep the bird from biindly flying off the hook and into the sunset. Many 
times disaster was barely averted. Once, on the upward strokes of a huge tom’s wings I was bounced 
completely off the ground, pedaling the air like a bicyclist without a bike. This was always the most 
memorable part of the process, at least for the youngest members of the team, but after we'd done it 
a few times it began to lose whatever appeal it once may have had. Finally the bird’s throat was cut 
to drain the blood and Ambrose and Teresa would run over with pots to catch the bird’s life fluids 
which they used to make blood pudding. We thought this was gross. 

Following the excitement of the execution came the drudgery of preparing the bird for delivery. 
This included plucking—which Lew and I did—removing zillions of pin feathers one at a time, and 
gutting and cleaning, which was a job for John and Frank. As apprentices, Lew and I watched closely, 

learning how to tell the crop from the gizzard, the liver from the gall bladder and the importance 
of keeping sharp instruments away from the bile apparatus lest we taint the meat. The billing and 
bookkeeping was done by my older brothers, under the sharp eye of our mother, you can be sure. 
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We delivered the goods to our customers in the 1927 
Dodge Roadster, with John at the wheel, and turned the 
proceeds over to Ma, probably netting just enough to 
pay the feed bill. 

For some reason I have no strong recollections of 
the duck and goose divisions of our operation, but 
I suspect that we helped butcher these creatures too, 
though perhaps in less spectacular fashion. What Lew 
and I remember most about the chickens was having to 








clean their house every Saturday morning and I can still 


Angora rabbit 


vividly remember the ugly, cacophonous racket a hoe 
makes as it scrapes across the “catch” platform under 
the roosts. The manure went into a wheelbarrow, which was then dumped at a distant site where it 
was recycled into compost and fertilizer for the garden. Once, due to the inattention to detail by one 
of the Merrill brothers, the manure pile became infested with fleas, which I discovered by simply 
ambling past it at a distance of about ten feet and walking away infested with the things myself. We 
had to soak the whole pile in kerosene and set fire to it. I just threw that in to give the reader an idea 
of the hardships we endured. 

Mother had a friend who was an expert on rabbits—probably Mr. Eldridge who looked like an 
avuncular old movie actor whose name I can’t remember—who extolled the lucrative possibilities 
of growing Angora in the back yard, probably in your spare time. These weren’t your every day run- 
of-the-mill jack rabbits, but high strung beasts which, if spoken to crossly, were as likely as not to go 
into shock and stop growing wool; or at least go into some kind of rabbit funk. Angoras had to be 
carefully cared for; specifically, brushed frequently to keep their wool from snarling up or getting 
tangled in straw and poop. Taking care of the rabbits was about as far from murdering turkeys or 
scraping manure as a young kid could imagine. 

The fine fur, or wool, of the Angora rabbit was used in the manufacture of costly, silk-like gar- 
ments, such as sweaters, hats and wool long johns, surely the height of decadence, Since this is prob- 
ably already more than you need to know about these rabbits Ill finish by mentioning that rabbit 
aficionados refer to these creatures as “bunnies”, which they think are adorable, I haven't been near 
an adorable Angora rabbit since about 1933. 


Since we were in charge of the Merrill Brothers rabbit operation, Lew and I were also in charge 
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of manure maiagement in this aspect of the business, but at least it didn’t stink as badly as chicken 
poop. Actually, it wasn’t even the worst part of the job. The worst part was, without question, the 
shearing of the creatures. This had to be done once a year and when you were finished, if you ever 
were, the wool was carefully packed up and mailed off to a wool jobber somewhere. Wool went for 
a very high price per ounce, but do you have any idea how much wool it takes to make an ounce? 
Quite a few rabbits worth. Getting the wool off a rabbit is a labor intensive business. 

Lew and I could not do this by ourselves, so Mother had to help. All four feet of an “adorable” 
bunny had io be securely held, which involved two people, namely Lew and me, while Mother would 
do the shearing, a job which is very difficult for an amateur to do without nicking the creature with 
the shears. Nicking irritates a rabbit, who then irritates the guy holding the front feet by trying to 
bite him while the fellow holding the back feet is in imminent peril of being felled by the unbeliev- 
ably strong kick of a creature that is plainly out-of-sorts. When we finished a job the rabbit looked 
like he’d just come from a first-year barber school, shaggy and bleeding end in a foul temper. All of 
us were exhausted and Mother had to be having second thoughts about the Angora rabbit business. 

We probably had about half an ounce of tangled wool. 

This Merrill Brothers business went on for two or three years before it pooped out, going the way 
family operations go: kids grow up and move on to other things; the will gives out; the expected 
profits never materialize. In our case, Father was in a constant struggle to keep his businesses going, 
never knowing where the money for the next payroll was coming from and he must have thought 
Mother was wasting resources on unrealistic nonsense about making money in a backyard enterprise 
even though it might be teaching the kids about responsibility and frugality. I don’t remember ever 
seeing a Merri! Srothers annual report or hearing any talk about money being made, not that Lew 
and I expected to see. any of it anyway. We knew we would still have to scrape chicken shit whether 
we were successful businessmen or not. If I didn’t learn another thing as a result of our enterprise it 
became clear to me that raising Angora rabbits was not a path to firanctal security. 

Despite the demands of business, and all my complaining, Lew and I did have lots of time to en- 
tertain ourselves. I still remember the exciting day wher { get my first bike, because the folks didn’t 
have money to buy us things like that. It was an old secondhand thing that Mother bought at the 
Menlo Park Bike Shop for seven or eight dollars. It didn’t have any fenders, seat or handlebars but 

we managed to fix it up enough that it was the favorite of any I ever owned, with its big balloon tires. 
Lew and I and the O’Brien kids rode for miles and miles, often as far away as Woodside, and were 
frequently gone all day. Mother didn’t seem to mind, which doesn’t even seem possible now, times 
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have changed so much. we 

Another of our favorite summer activities was digging caves and trenches. | had ¢ boundless 
energy of youth and a passion for digging. I liked nothing better than tunneling, making places where 
my gang and I could go underground with candles and flashlights to plot strategy on how to outwit 
other kids we didn’t like very much. The energy I expended hacking at that hard California adobe 
with pick and shovel must have been prodigious, yet I still remember those days with fondness and 
a sense of excitement. We’d cover the trenches with boards, cover the boards with newspapers and 
then cover both with dirt. We eventually had secret tunnels that actually led to a clubhouse with a 
stove, where we conducted the business of our secret society. Mother was surprisingly relaxed about 
our earthmoving operations and never seemed to worry that we'd be buried alive or asphyxiated. Of 
course all this digging meant that we got really dirty, but we had hired help then to do the laundry, 
so it wasn’t a big deal to her. Moving dirt isn’t easy but I was a kid who liked to work—I worked 











aimlessly, mostly—and we sure had fun in those trenches. 

My family had a lot of hired help before I was born in 1921, but there were fewer and fewer handy- 
men, cooks, and gardeners as the decade went on, until all had been let go by 1932. In addition to 
Hydie and Ambrose there were a bunch of other characters who I rememixe?well. One of them was 
atx oid Scotsrian named Tom Brymer, a little bit of a man, but strong as an ox, who spoke with such 
a brogise that it sounded like he had just arrived from the old country. He worked for HM&S for 
thay years where he was employed in the “fittin” alley of the plumbing department and he also did 
much of the heavy lifting, which drove him to drink, according to Ma. At the time Dr. Leslie Keeley 
had a popular cure for alcoholism, called the Double Chloride of Gold Cure, which involved four 
daily injections of a secret formula that it was probably best not to ask too many questions about. It 
was advertised to cure all forms of inebriety by speeding up the restoration of poisoned cells to their 
pre-poisoned condition. Although Dr. Keeley claimed a 95% success rate, it took three tries to do 
much of anything for Tom. When he got to the place where he was “practically over the worst of his 
drinking”, according to Mother, he was sent down to Glenwood Ranch to help get the place ready 
for the annual company picnic. Proving himself to be a hard worker, Mother fixed up an apartment 
for him and he stayed on as a jack of all trades. 

What we didn’t know about Tom before he came to live with us was that he was a nudist; a scrawny 


guy who ran around th & place bare-naked. Once Mother was up on a roof spices one of the cot- 





and her daughter were renting a place from us and when they looked out and saw a naked Scotsman 
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Lew and I with Henry (1) and Buford (r) Clark 


on the roof with a hammer they were so horrified that they called the police. Another time Tom had 
the misfortune to be making his naked way to the stables, unaware that our stableman had some 
people with him who were interested in buying one of our horses. Tom darted into the cow shed 
where he spent quite some time before he could sneak away for his clothes. One of Tom’s favorite 
pastimes was to sunbathe on top of the tower where the tank used to be. He set fire to it once when 
he fell asleep smoking his pipe. 

As if the nudity and the smoking weren't problem enough Tom made matters worse by sneaking 
over the back fence to drink beer at Beltramo’s saloon, obviously being among the 5% for whom 
the Keeley cure wasn’t the answer. The folks fired Tom many times, finding his nudism, smoking 
and drinking a little difficult to overlook no matter how hard he could work, but he was handy to 
have around and they always brought him back. Anyway, he was a special friend of mine after all 
my siblings had left home, and he helped me with many of my projects, although he just barely met 
with Mother’s approval. 

We had a long line of horse trainers at Glenwood Ranch, including a guy named Hans Agaard, 
or Handsome Agaard, as Pa called him. He was kind of a strange guy who accidentally ran over my 
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sister’s dog Bubbles one day when he was coming up the driveway. He wasn’t around for long after 
that even though nobody but Nancy liked the dog. A couple of others were the Clark brothers, Bu- 
ford and George Henry, who we called G.H. or Henry. The Clark brothers had come from Oklahoma 
and were the sons of a Black father and a Cherokee mother, or maybe it was the other way around. 
I always imagined that Henry was the guy that modeled for the Indian Head nickel, his profile was 
that classic. Buford and G.H. had spent their entire lives breaking and training horses, following the 
rodeo circuits around the country. After Mother sold all of her horses, Henry stayed on and ran our 
stables as a private enterprise. 

G.H. was a homespun fellow of vast practical experience; he had been around the track more 
than a few times and “seen the elephant and heard the owl”. Many times I have ruminated on the 


x40 association with him, especially as it regards race rela- 





many lessons in life that I learned froz 
tions. Though he was not African Américaii in its truest definition, there was no way he could have 
been considered white. His color was more red than black, reflecting his Native American origin, 
but clearly he would be classified as black in light of the racial discrimination existing at the time. I 
had grown up among people of non-American origin because we had Italian and French gardeners, 
Japanese and Chinese cooks and American Indian stablemen, none of whom were ever spoken of, 
or to, in a derogatory way. It’s safe to say that at the ripe old age of sixteen, the word “nigger” had 
never passed my lips or entered my ears. Clearly I was a youngster who had a lot to learn about the 
facts of life. Such is the typical experience of one growing up in the kind of sheltered environment 
that was my lot. 

Henry Clark had an old Buick coupe with a rumble seat where he often carried bales of hay, and 
he had a Dalmatian named Peggy who went everywhere with him, riding in the passenger seat. He 
smoked cigars, or more accurately, he chewed cigars, which caused him to spit a lot. Sometimes he 
would forget to open the window and more than once I remember a big mouthful of cigar spit going 
SPLOSH against ts inside of the driver's side window. Because he carried hay in his car, and generally 
had a fair amos of horse manure on his boots, the hay seeds that were deposited there sometimes 
took root. Especially in the spring, tufts of green grass could be seen growing in the cracks and 
crevices throughout the car, it being as well-seeded and fertilized as it was. Riding in G.H’s car was 
an adventure and something that not too many people chose to do. Henry himself always smelled 
vaguely of horses and cigars. 

I spent many a day out at the barn listening to the yarns told by Gali. andhis fiend Bill Zurbrugg. 
Old Bill had been in the army during World War I and I wa aivays Waiting for Bin to tell sorne 
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stories about the horrors of life in the trenches. Eventually he admitted that he had never gone over- 
seas having spent his entire military career breaking mules for supply corps wagons. While I didn’t 
learn anything about trench warfare I did learn a lot about how to break green mules, a skill that 
wasn’t much in demand anymore. Bill’s stories were colorful though, especially about the 40-mule 
teams that were used to pull threshing machines through the wheat fields of central California before 
the introduction of tractors. All of these bull sessions around the front of the stable were accompanied 
by the snap, crackle and pop of the electric fly trap that G.H. had bought to control the hoards of 
house flies that infested the place. He baited the trap with horse manure which is irresistible to flies. 

One summer Henry got an invitation to show his horses in Livermore, an interior valley town not 
far from Stockton. He didn’t have any of his own horses at the time but he was boarding a beautiful 
white Arabian stallion for an Atherton executive. He thought he could make a spectacular appear- 
ance if he dressed up in an Arabian costume with a headdress and flowing robes and pranced around 
in the show ring. The stallion’s name was Count Potocki and he had been trained as a five-gaited 
horse which meant that he trotted in a high stepping fashion with grace and self-importance. When 
G.H. got permission to show the horse he asked if I’d like to go along as combination stable boy and 
traveling companion. I was staggered and pleased when Mother said that I could go. I guess she had 
finally decided it was time for me to get a little seasoning and exposure to the facts of life—my life 
to that point having been severely lacking in both. 

G.H. had a two-place horse trailer which had seen better days, like most of his stuff. The hitch on 
the car was the old type fork tongue and bolt type, nothing like the modern ball and socket models. It 
was well-used, but serviceable. Henry figured that the Count could occupy one side of the trailer and 
we could pack our camping supplies on the other since we intended to sleep ou? es Saturday night. 

Peggy wasn't along on this trip so I occupied her place in the passenger seat. Everything went un- 
eventfully until we reached a long downgrade on the outskirts of Livermore. Somewhere on that grade 
Count Potocki must have shifted his weight abruptly because the trailer began te fishtail violently. 
Fortunately there was no traffic near us or the consequences would have been disastrous; we were 
swerving back and forth across the entire roadway. Old Henry had his teeth clamped tightly on his 
cigar, was standing on the brakes and wrestling violently with the steering wheel. Our movements 
were dramatically magnified by Count Potocki’s inability to keep his footing. I was sure that all was 
lost and was prepared to grab the wheel to help hold a straight course, but realized I’d be more of 
a hindrance than a help. Old G.H. was on his own. Gradually we slowed and finally stopped. The 
hitch had held and the danger had passed. If it had broken there was little doubt that we and Count 
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Potocki would have parted company with perhaps fatal results for the horse. As it was we made it 
to the fairgrounds, had the hitch re-welded and were ready in time for the afternoon show. Henry 
looked just like an Arabian prince, his classic features, dark complexion, regal stance and authentic 
costume fit together like something out of Lawrence of Arabia. 

G.H’s performances in the show ring were a triumph, but his experience in Livermore was some- 
the stallion away and went downtown to find something to 
eat. We walked up and down the s2#:n street at what seemed to be an unusually slow pace, passing 
numerous restaurants as we went. We’d stop and read menus, and then Henry would spend what 
seemed like an inordinate amount of time looking through the windows. I didn’t think too much 
about it at first because my mother, fastidious soul that she was, often did the same thing except that 
she would open the door and smell a place before entering, checking for cigarette smolis ¢ tor the 
scent of frying food which she considered “dead food” and to be avoided at all costs. Twice sent ‘ 
Livermore restaurants and went back out again for reasons that I didn’t understand. Ones, we age 
ally sat down at the counter and Henry began to read the menu before the waiter came over and said 
something that I couldn’t hear and we left. Realization slowly began te dawn; this had something to 
do with the thing grownups called Jim Crow. In California in the 1930s there wasn’t much reason for 
a kid to have first-hand experience with segregation. Occasionally one would come across a “whites 
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only” drinking fountain, or see that blacks had special areas where they sat in movie theaters, but 
not often enough to have made much of an impression on me. Until the influx of blacks into our 
area during WWII there were few people of color in our neighborhood. 

We finally did find a restaurant that would serve us, ate there several times and were on our way 
home the next day where Count Potocki was returned to the stables. J learned a valuable lesson in 
human relations on my trip with G.H. and have sometimes wondered if that was the reason Mother 
let me go with him. Perhaps she was a smarter lady than I usually gave her credit for. 

Not surprisingly, since ours was a family with lots of kids living on a sizeable estate, we had lots 
of animals at Glenwood Ranch, some of which were a bit unusual, like Pa’s monkeys. Mother had 
her stable of horses, we often had a cow, the cook had a cage full of canaries, there were the wretched 
Angora rabbits, a Shetland pony, all of the poultry, and the usual cats and dogs. While I was too 
young to remember it, my grandfather also had a special duck that once lived at the ranch. According 
to Father's diary, “John Bing, patriarch white Peking duck, trained by Frank Moulton, raised three 
days from the shell in 1915, and now seven years old, was stepped on by a horse and had his leg and 
wing broken. We were forced to dispatch him and lost a well-known barnyard friend”. Sometimes 
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the ranch.cauld be a dangerous place. 

Tom yas our shaggy Shetland, and Glenwood was our patient cow who we let visit her boy- 
friends at Britchky’s Dairy when she made too much noise. Julia Whoopus was the first of our dogs 
that I remember. She was built like a small bathtub and as faithful as a dog could be, although we 
regularly abused her by dying her pink or blue in aiternate summers. While J. Whoopus was surely 
the most colorful of a succession of family dogs, Mitzi was the most famous. She became immortal- 
ized in a story in the 1933 Palo Alto Times when a coturnnist wrote about her care of three orphaned 
bunnies that Lew and I found. Mitzi obviously had strong maternal instincts which remained intact 
despite the fact that she’d never raised a family of her own and she took charge immediately, fight- 
ing off cats that came on mischievous business and guarding the vulnerable little things against all 





harm. Mitzi and the bunnies were actually headed for display at the Palo Alto Spring Festival until 
it became clear that her belligerence toward cats might extend to visitors to the fair, making the idea 
too risky. Our little dog gave her tiny charges everything she had, which sadly wasn’t enough, and 
the bunnies died one by one, but not before Mitzi became famous. 

Mitzi wasn’t supposed to be in the house at night because Mother figured she’d end up in bed 
with either Lew or me, which she surely would have. At the time we were sharing a back bedroom 
with a window that opened out onto the flat roof over the breakfast room. It didn’t take the two of 
us long to rig up a rope and pulley system that dropped a wicker basket down alongside the house. 
We taught Mitzi to trot around to the breakfast room after she’d been put out for the night and climb 
into the basket so we could haul her up. Lew and I would be the first ones awake in the morning so 
we could lower her back down. The two of us were a force to be reckoned with. 

Like most places with barns and livestock we always had any number of cats hanging around the 
outbuildings on the estate, which was a perfect scenario for another of the escapades of Lewis and 
Peter. We'd round up all the cats we could find and take them up to the hay maw. After they were 
all assembled we'd start turning over bales of hay and have cats running in all directions chasing 
mice. Squeaky, a kitten who Id rescued after I spotted him walking down the road one day with 
his tail sticking straight up in the air, was a champion mouser. More than once he managed to get a 
mouse under each of his front paws and another in his mouth. When we weren't having cats chase 
mice through the hay bales, Lew and I would wage war on the bats that lived in the cupola. We'd use 
mirrors to reflect sunlight up there, which aggravated the bats and when they'd start flying around 
we'd whack them out of the air with tennis rackets. It was lucky for us that we didn’t run into any 
rabid bats, and unlucky for them that we didn’t realize how beneficial they were for eating insects, 
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and just leave them alone. 
When youre a child you do 
a lot of things just because ev- 
erybody else in the family does 
them; you really don’t have any 







choice. Sometimes you find out 
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later that what you were doing 


was a weird thing that other 
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people didn’t do. There were a 
lot of these things in my child- 
hood. The whole family chas- 
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night was one of them. 





My father was one of the 
early supporters of the Menlo 


/ = . Park fire department; in fact 
A family Christmas card. (Top, L to R: John, Lew Pete. Bottom, L to R: 


Julia Whoopus, Mother, Charlie at the wheel, Nancy, Frank, Pa) he was a fire commissioner for 


something like 25 years. By the 
early 1920s, the department had evolved from the horse and cart stage and the station had become a 
modern three-bay structure that housed a truck and two pumpers, one of which was way past retire- 
ment age. We lived about four blocks, three and a half sharp corners, and two sets of railroad tracks, 
from headquarters. The department was mostly a volunteer outfit with a couple of paid “sleepers” 
who manned the stations during the night hours to answer alarms. Since there was often only one 
fireman in the station there was a big loud siren on a pole next to the firehouse so he could alert the 
rest of the boys when a call came in. 

When I was young that fire siren was an important part of our lives. For one thing it sounded 
every day at high noon which gave everybody within earshot a chance to set their watches—lots of 
watches didn’t keep real good time in those days—but more importantly it signaled excitement of 
the highest order, especially when it sounded in the middle of the night. The Menlo siren was kind 
of a low speed affair, not one of those high pitch screamers, and it took a long time to reach full 
throttle, its tone more mournful than hysterical. Rising and falling it carried a sense of gloom and 
melancholy, its very tone heralding bad news, or that’s how it sounded to most people. To those in 


the Merrill household there was nothing mournful about it. It was a call to the colors, like a blast 
of a bugle. To horse, to horse, it said to us, somebody’s house is burning and we must hurry to the 
scene. It was the commissioner’s self-appointed duty to get to a fire to evaluate the performance of 
the department and Pa was well-suited for the job. He enjoyed excitement as much as the next guy 
and didn’t want to miss any. Also, it might be the house of somebody we knew that was burning up. 
Now please remember that I was the youngest child in a family of six children who lived in a huge 
two story house, and at night we were spread! toughout its twenty-three rooms. It wasn’t as though 
we were collected in just one or two. When the siren blew, lights blazed on all over the place, doors 
slammed and people rushed about pulling on clothes and footwear on the fly. Being the youngest, 
and probably not exactly sure what was going on, I was bundled into a blanket by my mother and 
carried outside where one of my older brothers sat in the limousine, engine racing, waiting for the 
family to appear. I can still remember the impatient cry of the first arrivals, hurrying the others 
along, fearful that the fire would be out before we got there. Somebody was always late, unable to 
find a shoe, a sock, a hat or some other essential that they didn’t dare leave home without, because 
as far as Mother was concerned, certain standards of dress applied, even to nighttime emergencies. 

In the early days the whole family was able to fit into the big 8-passenger Winton car, but later 
on when we no longer had a big vehicle, it was occasionally necessary to take two smaller ones. In 
any case, depending on the driver, the race to the firehouse was an adventure. My sister Nancy was 
always a passenger because driving was men’s work. Since Charlie had a heavy foot, and John did 
too, Mother frequently had to caution both of them to slow down, doing it loudly while hanging on 
to the door with one hand and me with the other. While the headquarters station was close, we did 
have to make it around those three and a half sharp corners and the two sets of train tracks. I like to 
think that we went around some of those corners on two wheels, but in reality we probably didn’t. 
The Wintons, and later, the Packards, were heavy, surefooted cars and not prone to instability. There 
were a few occasions when we raced a train to the crossing, it being bad form to get caught on the 
wrong side of the tracks when the siren was blowing. When that happened you might just as well 
turn around and go home, the fire would be out long before you could get to it. 

Before the state cops got picky about such things my father had a siren attached to the front of 
his Packard. He assumed, as a fire commissioner, that he was entitled to classify it as an official 
emergency vehicle. I still remember the day he was pulled over by a motorcycle cop who wanted to 
know what was going on. Unimpressed by Father’s explanation he instructed him to remove the siren 
forthwith. Pa thought he could outsmart the law by putting the siren under the hood, but its sound 
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was so weak that nobody could hear it outside the car, even when it was wide open, which took the 
fun out of the whole thing. 

In those days the first thing we had to do was rush to the engine house to find out where the fire 
was. There the sleeper would have written the address on the blackboard in the brightly lit firehouse 
where the doors were wide open, stalls empty, and the siren was still sounding its mournful call. 
Sometimes we only needed to look up in the sky to know where the fire was, the red glow signaling 
all too clearly that another of our stately old Victorian mansions had come to the end of its life. When 
a blaze got a head start in one of those great redwood landmarks it was rarely possible to get it under 
control before it was reduced to ashes. Many times Father summed xp ¢lse situation by saying, “the 
boys did a good job; they saved the lot”. Sas 

During one of the depression years there was a big conflagration only thie blocks from our house. 
The siren awakened us all and we came piling out in our usual fashion in the early morning hours 
to be greeted by actual flames instead of just a glow in the sky and we all went racing down Middle- 
field Road to watch the show. It was a spectacular blaze in an old three-story mansion that had been 
abandoned by a once wealthy family that had fallen on bad times and could no longer afford the 
upkeep on'the old place. It was a fire that severely taxed the abilities of the Menlo department. For the 





last time ever the oldest engine in the fleet was put to work, an ancient American La France pumper 
that had originally been a solid tire rig built back in 1918. It was a right-hand drive machine, with the 
as only one man in the depart- 





shifting done by long levers on the outside of the body, and tk 






ment that still knew how to run it. The firemen laid nearly 1000 feet of hose from the closest hydrant 
and the reliable old apparatus worked manfully through the night pumping thousands of gallons of 
water. Even with the assistance of neighboring departments this fire could not be stopped, but, once 
again, the lot was saved. By that time the lot was probably more valuable than the building anyway. 
Those exciting old days involved fewer and fewer of the family as the years went on, as one by one 
‘the kids grew up and moved away from home. Two of my older brothers, John and Frank, actually 
- worked as paid members of the fire department during the thirties. I joined up as a volunteer and as 
a sleeper in ‘38 and “39. In the fall of 1939 I went away to college and Mother and Father, the only ones 
still living in the huge old house, were beyond the days of racing around, chasing fires. Sometimes I 
wonder what modern day authorities would think about a situation where an entire family, including 
underage children, was chasing fires in the middle of the night in an eight passenger touring car with 


an illegal siren on it, careening hell-bent through town, taking corners at dangerous speeds. Those were 
the good old days! 
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MY EARLY EDUCATION 


At this point in my story you might be thinking that Lew and I grew up running wild on a large 
estate in California and never went to school, but you couldn't be more mistaken. Not only did we 
go to school, we went to a “progressive” school, and a most unusual one indeed. I am the product 
of an unregulated, creative type of education which I received at Peninsula School, where director, 
Josephine Whitney Duveneck, pledged to “educate the hand as well as the head, encouraging creative 
expression so that each child could learn the secret of his own personality”. Children were “treated as 
people and as active participants in their education’, starting in nursery school. 

Peninsula School was started in 1925 by a group of liberal thinkers, my mother among them, who 
were dissatisfied with the regimentation of the typical public school. The founders rented a mansion 
in Menlo Park that silver tycoon James Coleman had built for his wife Carmelita in 1880 and given 
to her as a wedding gift. Tragically, the Colemans had only lived there a very short time when Car- 
melita was shot and killed in an accident in a San Francisco hotel room. After her death James sold 
the house, which subsequently changed owners many times over the years, apparently becoming 
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Peninsula School of Creative Education 
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haunted by a “green see-through ghost” in the process. The stol’ eit igen was never 
told to us school children, but I suspect from the wisdom of # polling athens, baat (apeassume that he 
went crazy counting his money. The last private owner of the tyanse to ae thik ret ridare i in 1917 and 
it sat there abandoned (and haunted) for many years before beizigl datgattnet opp’ “itcladiocese of San 
Francisco as a dormitory for young men who were thinking about entering the seminary. When the 
free-thinking founders of Peninsula School saw the place they knew it was ideal for their purposes 
and after renting it from the Catholics at $100 a month for several years, Peninsula School bought the 
house in 1929 for $26,500, apparition and all. (Although I wasn’t aware of the ghost I’ve read the ac- 
counts of people who have seen her. Apparently she was a kindly presence who liked children, which 
was a good thing because legend has it that one student accidentally ran right through her, which 
wasn't likely to have made her very happy.) Today the school is still there in the Coleman Mansic. 
looking a bit down-at-the heel despite the fact that tuition is now nearly $17,000 a year. 

So, my formal education began in 1927 in Menlo Park at the Peninsula School of Creative Edu- 








g@ €wo-story Victorian mansion. It would be hard to imagine a 







cation which was housed isa hi 
structure better suited to th th of offering an alternative to the conventionally stultifying un- 
imaginative public schools af the iene, or to the ideals of keeping the free spirit of inquiry alive and 
letting enthusiasm run rampant. ‘The huge house was a maze of outsized ballrooms, drawing rooms, 
reception halls, immense closets and bedrooms connected to bathrooms that were rumored to have 
been originally outfitted with gold faucets. It had been built in a low-lying area of Menlo Park that 
was susceptible to flooding so the first floor was nearly twenty feet from the ground and was reached 
by wide steps that went up to a big covered porch that went around three sides of the house. Because 
each of the two stories had thirteen foot ceilings Peninsula School was a most imposing building, 
covered with gingerbread as houses of the Victorian age were. When I was a student the furnishings 
had been gathered during a far-reaching search of barns, attics, storerooms and carriage houses. 
The former bedrooms, now turned into classrooms, were outfitted with an eclectic assortment of 
mismatching accoutrements, lending themselves nicely to the theme of unorthodoxy that was the 
basis of the entire experiment. 

At the second floor level there was a shallow balcony, just a couple of feet wide that ran around the 
entire building with a fancy ornate railing at the edge. You could get over the short railing without 
‘tgeuble at all, so of course we did, and then we would race along its naxrew lip. Robert Collier 
ing around out there one day, lost his footing and fell to the flower bed below, landing on a 
water faucet. I don’t know how we survived the things that went on in the name of creative education 
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where we were encouraged to “follow our inclinations” and to “learn by doing”. We learned to be 
responsible by being allowed to take care of our own affairs, which built character. Peninsula School 
was a loosely run operation. 

Determined to avoid convention, the founders made every effort to avoid familiar public school 
terminology. Classes became “groups” and all school behavior revolved around “group activities”. 
Groups were very informal, sometimes held when we were sitting on the floor and sometimes when 
we were wandering around. If we were to take a peek into a typical afternoon session of 5th groupers 
in “clay” or “paper mache” we might find young Cutler Webster sitting on the outside balcony rail- 
ing flinging clay balls into the windows of the 6th group below, where the students were deep into a 
discussion of the travels of Ramses II of Egypt and constructing triremes of toothpicks and matches. 
Each 5th grouper was busy with his own pursuits, including little Bronson Cooley who was tearing 
newspapers into strips and flushing them down the old pull-chain toilet in the adjoining bathroom, 
both young people demonstrating the sort of unfettered activity that gives neophyte intellectuals the 
opportunity to express themselves. Try to find such carefree spirit in your modern schoolhouse with 
its orderly rows of desks and its uninspired central plumbing. 
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Peninsula School Class Play 1932. (That’s me on the far right, striking a pose.) 
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' [nittienber, as a loosely supervised 4th grouper, how our physics class, in a spontaneous outburst 
_ of creativity, d developed an ingenious leak-proof water bag made out of paper, the construction details 
‘ having! een worked out while the teacher was busy putting out fires caused by the careless use of 
‘the Buizsen burner. As each bag was completed and Icaded the tensile strength of various types of 
wet paper in a fr¢¢ fall of 30 feet was determined by dropping them over the balcony onto the heads 
of passing pedestrians, if the aim was true. : 
We celebrated St. Patrick’s, Bastille, Mayflower and May Days arses 
dancing in the nearby meadows. If I’m not mistaken, appropriate festivities were also worked up to 
celebrate Hannilxa!’s crossing of the Alps and the anniversary of the Macedonian adherence to the 
Ptolemaic theory ‘celestial movement. I daresay you'll look a long time before you find any modern 
public school providing our leaders of tomorrow with such rich opportunities for individual expres- 
sion. At Peninsula School I memorized the alphabet and the multiplication tables, learned to weave 
potholders, studied the intricacies of the modern steam engine and discovered to my great disap- 
pointment that my synapses weren’t hooked up properly to solve even the simplest math problems. I 
learned how to construct a sentence and narrowly escaped having to play Buttercup in the 8th group 
performance of HMS Pinafore. I was big in athletics because I owned the football, and therefore got 





full programs of Morris 


to choose all of the biggest players for my team. 

Mrs. Duveneck, or Mrs. Doubleneck as we called her, was one of the founders of the school and 
also the principal. Josephine Duveneck was one of the famous Whitneys of New England who had 
escaped the fold. She was a large lady with stout limbs and great gnarled legs, and she wore her hair 
up in a bun with a pencil sticking out of it. She bore a striking resemblance to Eleanor Roosevelt, 
only she was more massive. Mrs. Duveneck was not a handsome lady. 

Josephine Duveneck’s husband Frank always wore a green felt hat and he had.. huge walrus-type 


mustache through which he made sucking noises. Pa called him the “green-hexi##‘valrus”. Frank 





had a Stanley Steamer which was a car built on an automobile chassis, but with a steam engine. 
Every once in a while he would drive the car into the schoolyard so we could look at it and once he 
even took us for a ride. So there we'd be, riding along in a Stanley Steamer driven by a green-hatted 
walrus who was making sucking noises through his mustache. 

By the time I was an 8th grouper the country was in deep depression and due to a dearth of 
funds I had already been rushed through my elementary education and boosted ahead by a grade. 
Mother had tried to move me to Ravenswood School as a cost cutting measure, but it wouldn't take. 
I was miserable there and totally lost. I’d gone from being a big-shot at my posh progressive school 
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to being the wimpy guy in the back row of a public school classroom ful! of ruffians. So Ma had to 
borrow tuition money from Kitty Crosby of the Matson Steamship Lines to finally get me back to 
Peninsula School where I was pushed ahead a grade to get me out of there in a hurry. As a result of 
all this maneuvering I graduated a yexr ahead of schedule, which made my freshman year in big, 
impersonal Sequoia Union High School pretty traumatic; no more frolicking on the balconies, no 
more dancing around the May Pole or celebrating the liberating of the Tuscans from tyranny. I was 
suddenly a very small fish in a very large sea of hoodlums from the other side of the tracks. 

All of my siblings, except Nancy, attended Sequoia. Although both John and Frank were presidents 
of their respective senior classes it was obvious quite early on that I was not presidential material. 
In this big, impersonal school of over a thousand students the only kid I knew was my brother Lew, 
who was one year ahead of me, so my transition from being a big shot in sheltered little Peninsula 
School to a little guy in big Sequoia High was a traumatic experience. In an age when hazing fresh- 
men was an expected rite of passage, the seniors had a field day with me; I was easy pickins’. I'd have 
given anything to be able to go back to the old Coleman mansion for some post graduate studies and 
forget public school altogether. 

Somehow I survived my rude indoctrination and progressed through my high school years rela- 
tively unscathed, learning to conjugate the verb “to be” in French class, to make tidy mortise and 
tenon joints in woodshop, that water seeks its own level in physics and that I was always going to 
be chosen last in P.E. Miss Grace “Fisheyes” Cochran did what she could to instill an appreciation 


of Shakespeare without noticeable success. The best part of English class, in my opinion, wasn’t The 





Bard but the fact that there were no math problems to be solv... 

Throughout my schooling I repeatedly demonstrated that I was not destined to be a mathemati- 
cian. I was a fortunate young senior in high school on the day that it was determined that there were 
too many students for Mr. Kaufman’s geometry class. Mr. Kaufman was the toughest math teacher in 
the western hemisphere. I was among the kids who were moved into “Squint” Dimmick’s makeshift 
overflow class. Old Squint was really a P.E. teacher who sat at his desk working out basketball plays, 
while I sat in the back of the room passing tests by copying the work of the kid who sat in front of me. 
As a result I’ve always had warm regard for Old Squint who made it possible for me to get through 
high school, where passing algebra and geometry were requirements for graduation. Thanks to him, 
my father, the president of the Sequoia Union School Board, presented me with my diploma on June 
6, 1938. I remember the day well. 

If the “creative education” that I received at Peninsula School was somewhat unorthodox it did 
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triggee some latent artistic urges in me and led me to establish my own puppet theater when I was 
thy e ey years old and became the Impresario of Glenwood Avenue. Lew and I were out under the 
fig tree near the barn playing aimlessly with a big cardboard box. With nothing in particular on 
my mind I remember tying string around small pieces of paper and dangling them from my hand, 
bouncing them around like they were puppets. I cut an opening in the box, Lew made a dangling 


paper of his own and suddenly we had a puppet theater. We were ad-libbing dialogue and before we 





knew it we were putting on a play. 

Some long-repressed latent artistic urge was triggered (well, thirteen years of repression anyway) 
and I immediately visualized myself creating marionettes from wood and papier mache, fashioning 
real costumes, writing scripts and producing plays for live audiences. My imagination took wing 
and in my mind at least, I was world-famous. I had recently read a book about a man who made 
big puppets, two and three feet tall, and I’d been fascinated. Although I was never one to keep my 
imagination in check, I knew I needed to start small. 

I had one big concern; boys didn’t usually do this kind of thing. My friends would think it was 
“sissy” stuff, like ballroom dancing. Boys should be outside in the dirt, or playing football, not pushing 
some girl back and forth on a slickly waxed floor, or making puppets. This wasn’t a small problem 
for me. I don’t know where it came from, maybe from my older brothers or maybe from my own 
imagination, but it haunted me. As if this wasn’t problem enough, I needed books from the library 
and I would need supplies, and since I wasn’t old enough to drive I was going to need help. All too 
aware of the family financial situation, which wasn’t good, I was hesitant to ask Mother for anything 
that cost money. I didn’t really know what the limits were, and sadly, it wouldn't take much rejection 
to stifle my plans and snuff out my creativity. 

I realized that the old bathhouse would make a real, honest-to-goodness puppet theater. There 
was lumber in what we called the corporation yard clear at the back of the property, and electricity 
if I could talk somebody into stringing up some wire from the pump house a hundred feet away. 
While I worried about how to convince Mother that the lumber wasn’t being used for anything else, 
that Charlie could help with the wiring, and Nancy with the costumes, she surprised me by getting 
a former student at Peninsula School to come over and show me about articulated joints, putting 
heads on marionettes and how to make a puppet move realistically. And then she told me that I 
could use the bathhouse. 

Charlie brought the power over, Nancy sewed the costumes, Tom helped with the heavy lifting, 
Father bought me a small band saw for making puppet parts, Lew played secuzid fiddle as needed and 
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the Midget Theatre was born. (A word about the name Midget Theatre. I gave it this name because 
everything about it was small. Some of my critics thought I was doing plays about, or with, midgets, 
and questioned my motives. I probably should have named it the Bathhouse Theatre, but this would 
just have raised additional questions.) I went to work like a man killing snakes, carrying out plans, 
making new ones, writing scripts, crafting, sculpting, and painting. It was an exciting time; one of 
the high points of my adolescent life. I constructed a platform at one end of the bathhouse for the 
puppeteers to stand on, erected a masking partition with a proper proscenium arch, a stage with 
wings and a red velvet curtain. Before long I had a miniature Bijou Theatre right there behind the 
swimming tank. 

When Charlie hooked up the power he thoughtfully included a fuse box behind the stage, one 
that used exposed fuses. My knowledge of the principles of electricity was rudimentary, at best, and 
the first time I spliced wires together I just twisted them into a bundle. The bright flash of 120 volts, 
along with the loud report and cloud of smoke, alerted me that I had overlooked some basic principle 
about polarity. Charlie’s fuse box had gotten its first test and I had to go in search of new fuses. Lew 
straightened me out about the proper way to wire up my gadgets and helped me make a homemade 
dimmer device which we put together using a piece of tin for an electrode, which dimmed the stage 
light in a most professional way when it was lowered into a jar of salt water. This effect was especially 
useful in spooky haunted house scenes where ghosts and bats were flitting around. You have no idea 
how realistic this can be when you hav i entire audience of three to six year olds. 

My first production was called The fiaunted House. It featured two characters who might have 
been escapees from a vaudeville troupe who made wisecracks, none of which were original, as they 
made their way through a haunted house encountering bats, ghosts and black cats. Bats and ghosts 
are perfect for puppet shows because they just fly jerkily through the air; it isn’t necessary for them 
to walk on the floor the way actual people do. For the most part my puppet people flew through the 
air, too, and sometimes they even appeared to be sitting in the air, moving their feet up and down. 
I had to rely on Lew when I needed a second puppeteer. Unfortunately, he wasn’t as gung-ho about 
the theatre as I was and it didn’t bother him much when this happened. It was hard to get good help. 

About this time Eugene O’Neill’s play, The Hairy Ape, was playing on stages everywhere. I thought 
I could adapt it to the Midget Theatre and capitalize on its popularity. I had the dramatic scene all 
worked out—a large brutish man shoveling coal into the boiler of a steamship, the red glow of the 
stoke hole the only illumination, but that’s all the farther I got. I realized how complicated it would 
be to adapt to puppets and I gave up, which was fortunate because it had deeper sociological meaning 
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than I understood anyway. Instead I wrote a slapstick comedy about two rustic characters, much 
in the manner of the popular phonograph record of the day, “Two Black Crows”. My humor was 
broad—there was nothing subtle about it—and seldom original. It was another two-character play to 
fit the available artists, Lew and me. In most of our productions I think our entire audience consisted 
of the three O’Brien boys from next door. 

I'd been reading the Arabian Nights and was fascinated by the intrigue and mystery of the inscru- 
table Middle East with its harems and sultan’s courts. I set about adapting my facilities so that I could 
present Ali Baba and the 40 Thieves. This was going to be a two-act production, a large undertaking 
that strained the limits of Nancy’s costume’ sis, putting her stitching and artistic abilities to the 
test, along with all of my other limited resources. 

Back in the 1930s Father used to have an annual company picnic for all of his employees and their 
families. It was a big deal and as many as seventy-five people were likely to show up. I saw this as an 
opportunity to put on a show for a real audience, figuring that I could charge people two bits a head 
to get in. If you don’t remember, Ali Baba and the 40 Thieves is a story set in Persia when Arabia was 
a mysterious place of camels, nomadic horsemen in flowing robes, Caliphs and Viziers, tents in the 
desert, and sexy maidens in diaphanous gowns; stuff to give flights of fancy to adolescent imagina- 
tions. te 
I set about rewriting the story t.’sieet my limited resources. Although I don’t remember the story 
well, it was a tale of the heroine’s desperate attempt to save the sultan’s palace from forty predatory 
desert !spodlums who were set on taking everything of value from the old fellow who did little but 
sit-on his @rhate throne in his priceless jeweled turban smoking one of those weird Arabian pipes 
ardamaking profound pronouncements in archaic language. The climax of the play occurred in the 
palace garden ‘as the maiden, probably a slave, slipped silently through and around forty large pottery 
vessels, each one large enough to hold a robber. She poured boiling oil into each jar, snuffing out the 
life of the miscreant hiding inside. This was all done using my usual dim and mysterious lighting, 
which helped conceal the fact that the maiden wasn’t always walking, but was sometimes sailing from 
jar to jar in an apparent state of weightlessness. It also helped disguise the fact that she couldn’t have 
had anywhere near enough boiling oil in her jug to snuff out forty thieves in all of those big jugs. 

The cast of Ali Baba required five puppeteers. Lew and I doubled up and I recruited Bobby O’Brien 
to help out. We had lots of rehearsals and were ready to go on the day of the picnic. The bathhouse 
was outfitted with benches scrounged from here and there and I even had built a box office. Before 
each performance I sat there and sold tickets to small children who had weaseled the necessary funds 
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from their parents. 

Everything was moving along well until Bobby and I got into a dispute. I don’t remember whether 
he was demanding better wages or better billing, but the little twerp quit the show. To this day I 
remember my crushing and complete disappointment. I had visualized this as the crowning achieve- 
ment of my young life. I was a failure. Finished, washed-up and not yet fifteen years old. 

# person of my new sister-in-law, Virginia, Charlie's 






Fortunately for me, help was on the way i 
bride of just a few months, who stepped right ix: aid took over Bobby’s part without a single rehearsal. 
You can get away with this sort of thing when the script is tacked up right in front of you, your audi- 
ence is young and undiscerning, and the lighting is poor. The show was a success and we did three 
shows to full houses because some of the little tykes came to all of the performances, but the theatre 
struggled after that. Because our place on Glenwood Avenue was in an area without many children 
it was hard to attract audiences and it isn’t much fun playing to nearly empty houses. I didn’t have an 
advertising budget and it was difficult to recruit competent help, anyway. So when Mother decided to 
turn the bathhouse into another rental cottage my run was over. In Ma’s eyes the place would make 
a fine home for somebody. It was already wired for electricity and all it need was a little plumbing, 
a kitchen and a bedroom or two. 

My mother was a devout Christian Scientist and although she did her best to transfer that devotion 
to all of her offspring, except for my sister Nancy, to a minor degree, it didn’t stick. When we were 
young we went to church and Sunday school in Palo Alto, but as time went on and the complaints 
became louder, the less we went. Lew and I were usually transported by one of our brothers, who was 
no more interested in going than we were. Often we would simply drive out to the Palo Alto Yacht 
Harbor on Sunday morning, stay for an hour, and then drive on home at the appropriate time. As far 
as I know, nobody ever ratted on us. Anyway my brothers, John and Frank, were eventually liberated 
from compulsory attendance, which was a sad day for us, because then Lew and I were stuck with 
Hydie, and there was no playing hooky with her around. 

The reasons why anyone would go to church in the first place were a great mystery to us. Because 
I was generally inattentive when I was at Sunday school I had only the most rudimentary notion of 
what made The First Church of Christ, Scientist different from more mainstream churches. All we 
were sure about was that Christian Scientists didn’t believe in doctors, so any time we had a disorder 
more complicated than the sniffles, Mother would call the practitioner to read for us. Precisely what 
that was supposed to do we never understood, but since 







ysually got well, we just assumed that it 


worked. We did know the basic premise of the church piritual reality is the only reality, and 
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that the material world is an illusion—which didn’t mean much to us, other than that we were told 
that if we “held the right thought” when we were feeling punk we’d quickly be on the road to good 
health. Sickness and death were illusions caused by mistaken beliefs and the sick should be treated 
by a special form of prayer intended to correct those beliefs, rather than by medicine. The dead, I 
guess, were just dead. My maternal grandmother was a Christian Scientist, so Mother was raised as 
one, but I always believed that Pa attended only because Ma wouldn't have married him unless he 


promised to embrace the church. This is merely speculation on my part. 
“ith food lectures that my mother and father 





Maybe this is a good place to mention all of the 
attended, often dragging me along. The first snake oil salesman they got involved with was a guy 
named Martin Pretorius who had some kind of a scam going that involved lectures that you needed 
to pay to attend. You were expected to go to a series of classes to learn how to put his outlandish 
theories into practice and then you were pressured to purchase a food mixer that every household 
must have. These lectures were the precursor to the modern infomercial, but back then you actually 
had to leave your house to listen to a lecture. I sat through a lot of them. 

Another fellow I remember was Paul Bragg. He was one of those guys who bounded onto the stage 
wearing little leopard skin tights—a Tarzan outfit—and flexed his muscles. He was a well-built little 
bugger with lots of curly hair who pushed vegetable juice as the essential component of his system 
of health building using all of the natural forces—air, water, sunshine, natural foods, sleep, exercise, 
breathing and hygenics. Because of Paul Bragg I consumed more ground up carrots, celery and other 
crap than you could possibly imagine. Ma would put the vegetables in a blender with enough liquid 
to make a soup, mix it all up into a nasty concoction and then insist that we drink the stuff. 

Paul Bragg taught a master course of instruction in the scientific methods of blood renovation, 
organic purification and rebuilding health and youthfulness. One of Pa’s diaries mentions that he 
had just returned from a one of his lectures on constipation, “man’s greatest enemy”, which he had 
attended with a “whole roomful of constipated people”. (I suspect I wasn’t in attendance as the topic 
would have been unsuitable for young ears.) The presentation seemed to have made quite an impres- 
sion on Pa since it appears to be the only time he actually took notes, to wit: “There is no enemy to 
Man as great as a clogged colon; when constipation is banished, a person moves to a higher plane of 
living; the discouraged days and nights and the nervous anxiety, the gloomy and negative forecast 
on life disappear; life becomes bright, wholesome and gay’. Since we still have the handbook I know 
that Mr. Bragg considered the “most health-destructive invention of civilization to be the toilet seat 
found in the modern bathroom, the primary rap against it being that it induced laziness. The toilet 
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seat put the entire anatomy of elimination out of alignment, resulting in the re-absorption of poi, 
sonous matter. He endorsed “squatting” as an alternative, which fortunately for me, wasn’t an ides. 
that the folks embraced with the same enthusiasm that they held for liquefied vegetables. (Actually, ~ 
Pa added a sentence of his own to the notes that he took during the constipation lecture suggesting 
that the “stage be cleared during intermission so that Mr. Bragg could demonstrate how to squat” 
which confirms my belief that Ma was a lot more serious about this kind of stu‘f than Father was.) 
We always suspected that while his heart wasn’t really in it, he recogized the value of going just 
to get along. I should add that while Paul Bragg lived a long time, he didn’t live forever as he fully 


expected to, which must have been quite a disappointment to him. 
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PA’S BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


I’ve mentioned before that my family’s fortunes were tied to the success, or lack thereof, of the Hol- 
brook Merrill Company. In the early 1900s the company prospectus heralded that progress and profits 
had been steady for 50 years, blissfully unaware of how that would change at 5:12 AM on April 18, 1906 
because of the San Francisco earthquake. The Holbrook Merrill building in the city, the merchan- 
dise, tools, machines and fixtures were destroyed; the company’s magnificent headquarters building 
at Beale and Market was gone, and the business was going to have to be rebuilt from the ground up. 
In an article that appeared in 1927 in 





i the Western Creditorial, a publication 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, Pa wrote that during the earth- 
quake, he, his roommate, and the bu- 
reau were all shaken out of their room 
at the Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity 
house at Stanford University. His fa- 
ther, who had lost everything, imme- 
diately asked him to come home and 





help put things back together again. 
At the tender age of twenty-three Fa- 
ther started out as a lumper, checking 





the contents of freight cars on the sid- 
ing of the Holbrook Merrill & Stetson 
warehouse at Sixth and Townsend 
Streets. He says that he worked his 
way through several departments of 





the company’s jobbing business, and 


Holbrook Merrill & Stetson Building. in 1917, landed in the office where he 
Beale and Market Streets, San Francisco 


_— 
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was made secretary before being elevated to the presidency in 1926. In the same article Pa wrote that 
while “there was nothing quite like having a business all set up and waiting” for him, he had his hands 
full. His management of the company began as the Great Depression was looming and there were 
very difficult years ahead for hing and our family. 

My grandfathes, Jobn, F, Merrill, never really recovered from the earthquake. The fire burned all 
of his business property, his hone and much of its contents. All of his income property was gone 
and although everything was insuved it took a very long time to get any money. The Firemen’s Fund 
Insurance Company eventually managed to pay every sent it owed, but even then it was a struggle 
to get the business back up ancl ramming from nearly nothing. 

A rebuilt company slowly emerged after the earthquake. Since James Stetson had combined his 
shop with Holbrook Merrill forty years earlier the company had been steadily improving its sheet 
metal working facility while continuing the expansion of its jobbing lines. With pretty rotten tim- 
ing, Pa besetie president of the outfit just as conditions began to emerge that would, in retrospect, 
foretell cf disastrous days to come. Prior to the earthquake the company had already experienced 
three consecutive years of losses and the workforce had had to be trimmed to save money. Letting 
people go was always difficult for Father and as a result the company had become top heavy. Pa 
reduced his own income as a cost-cutting measure and had to fire his brother Ralph, aka Poobah, 
who was drinking too much and not pulling his own weight. To make matters worse, wholesalers 


were beginning show signs of being dinosaurs in the business world as manufacturers began se}}x\ 






ing directly to tess ers. Competition arose with the emergence of the first chain stores, and catalinge hy 





sales began to become popular. Trouble had been brewing since before Pa became president and the 
business continued to limp along with him in charge. It is difficult to read Father’s diaries between 
1928 and the mid-1930s and realize what a fix he was in most of the time, scrambling to keep ahead 
wf the bills and stay solvent. 





~~ About this time HM&S set up a foundry and assembly plant in Los Angeles, Holbrook 
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Manufacturing Company, to build Holbrook Stoves. They operated the assembly plant in addition 
to the regular wholesale hardware outlet and also took on a line of electric refrigerators, called Electra 
Ice, which were expected to be the next big thing. Initially Holbrook Manufacturing sold refrigerators 
for somebody else but eventually began to make their own. 

1927 was the first time in fourteen years that the company didn’t pay a dividend and the follow- 
ing year plans were underway to consolidate, merge or liquidate the company to get out from under 
the growing load of difficulties. In Bebruary of 1928 Father wrote a letter of resignation which he 
presented to the board of directors saying he had done his very best in his three years as president 
of the company, but apparently it wasn’t good enough. Jobbing of merchandise had become increas- 
ingly difficult, the obstacles the company faced were prohibitive and the future for profits was not 
bright. It was going to take “mighty good management to get anywhere” Father wrote, and he was 
prepared to step aside if they wanted to accept his resignation. Neither Silas Palmer, who,yvas mar- 
ried to Charles Holbrook’s daughter Olive, nor Harry Stetson, the son of the original Seton, were 
remotely interested in the job so they turned Pa down. The only course available to him then, as he 
often said, was to tie a knot at the end of the rope and hang on. My God it was a struggle. 

The first to go was the hardware and house furnishings inventory which was sold at the end of 
1928. In early 1929, after much negotiation with competing wholesale hardware companies in San 
Francisco, a decision was made to sell the stove, plumbing and hardware operations to two differ- 
ent companies. According to a press release, “after 78 years of successful, wide-spread operations” 
during which time the company had a “proud share in the upbuilding of the Pacific Coast”, HM&S 
would consolidate activities along more specialized lines in order to better serve their customers. 
The northern California departments of plumbing, metals and heating were consolidated with the 
George H. Tay Company, to be known as Tay-Holbrook and the departments of heaters, refrigera- 
tors, stoves and ranges with Mangrum & Otter Inc. to be known as Mangrum Holbrook. As Father 
points out in his diary, these companies were simply buying the inventory that HM&S wanted to get 
rid of, and the mergers were merely a smoke screen, to cover up liquidation. Although HM&S was 
ostensibly still in business there was nothing but a $3:! of the old place left. 

This was the beginning of a long period of trauma for Pa who was simply crushed by the neces- 
sity of closing the 79 year old business and laying off most of the help, many of them employees 
who had been with the company for years. In fact in the back of the diary for that year he pasted 
a little newspaper article about a suicide down in Golden Gate Park. It stated that a man who had 
shot himself in the head had been a former employee of a local hardware firm who had recently 
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been laid off. While it isn’t clear that this. was an employee of HM&S, it is reasonable to imagine 
that it was. For a kind man who had trouble letting anyone go, this sort of thing must have been a 
‘ing in his attorney’s office in the city when 






nightmare. Another time Father was at a busines: 
a body fell past the window. It was a banker wit! 
diaries through the decasle beginning in 1926 was a painful process for things were so much more 
difficult than I ever knew. Although I sometimes begrudged the fact that my siblings had so much 
more than I did when they were children—namely just about anything they ever wanted—I dida‘t 
know how extraordinarily lucky I was to have what I did, and what a heroic effort Father made to 
_ keep things together. At the end of one dismal business year, Father writes that when he told Millie, 
his secretary, that he was going off to the barber shop, she said, “Mr. Merrill, your budget for haircuts 


s on an upper floor. Reading entries in Pa’s 





was exhausted on September 7”. 

In May, Albert Baer, wholesale auchonser, was commissioned to sell the remaining inventory of 
the HM&S company in what the newspaper advertised as the “most important sale of its kind ever 
held on the Pacific coast”, which sounds like hyperbole given that there couldn’t have been much left. 
This was an “opportunity of a lifetime to buy high-grade merchandise”, the headline said, such as 
grub hoes, barley forks, balloon tires, bit braces and copper wash boilers among other things, at auc- 
«ld the building that they had occupied and the property 
send Streets in San Francisco for $300,000. By the end 


tion prices. In August, 1929, the compé 





they owned at the corner of Sixth ane. 
of the year HM&S was completely out of the jobbing business and had put increased emphasis on 
sheet metal operations. The manufacturing division was combined with commercial and domestic 
refrigeration under one of the firm’s original names, Holbrook Merrill Company. 

Throughout the Great Depression Father struggled to find his footing and to stay afloat by jug- 
gling existing businesses and then starting new ones as fast as the old ones failed. He hooked up with 
partners who talked like they were big go-getters, who told a good story and were full of big ideas. 
Sadly, Father put his trust in people who were easily able to convince him that they could help him 
run his businesses, get them back on solid footing and make him a lot of money. They’d inevitably 
turn out to be full of bluster and hot air, totally unable to follow through on the promises they made. 
During the 1930s all of Pa’s varied business ventures were severely undercapitalized, which would 
be a problem in a good economy, but unsustainable in a depression, so the failure rate was hardly 
surprising. What was surprising was the fact that he got them up and running to start with. Checks 
bounced and bankers were inflexible and disinclined to forgive debts. Father relates one harrowing 
tale of borrowing $80,000 from Silas and Olive Palmer and Harry Stetson in 1931 and rushing to Los 
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Angeles to cover a loan, arriving just as the bankers were in the process of taking over the business, 
having simply assumed default. When I was a young boy Pa was home every night and now he was 
constantly on the run. Some days the only time we saw him was when the train went through the 
Menlo Park station. We'd rush down there and he’d fling something to us from the 2 am car>— 
his dirty laundry sometimes, but often the Sunday papers or a bag of marshmallows.. 
While Father was in an impossible situation trying to keep a business afloat with ne zaoney, | 
have long suspected that everything was made more difficult by the inescapable fact that : 









pewas 
not a particularly good businessman. He wes net tough enough, not hard-edged enough, to keep a 
business going in a cutthroat environment. It was not his nature to be abrasive, difficult or a hard 
bargainer and he put trust in people who weren’t worthy of it and who took advantage of him. Father 
was popular and well-respected among those in the business community despite not having much 
success and this may well be what kept him going through an impossible decade of failures. He always 
managed to come up with a new partner or a new business venture; he never lacked opportunities 
and always had something going, albeit frequently on the brink of faihire. Pa was well-connected as 
a member of Rotary, the Masons, and the Credit Mens Association where he was much in demand as 
an after-dinner speaker. He spoke extemporaneously and was very funny, coming up with all kinds 
of humorous anecdotes and stories, most made out of the whole cloth. He was a popular fellow and 
his personality was such that he found opportunities where a less well-connected man would not 
have. Although he had an impressive string of business failures during the depression his tenacity 
kept us out of the poorhouse. 

Throughout the 1930s Father grabbed onto any opportunity that came his way and the succes- 
sion of businesses startups and failures is confusing, lengthy and likely to make for tedious reading 
all these years later. There was a-retail ice gream buaingss that he started in Fresno in the spring of 
1932, after hooking up w wish a Flow ay hel eigen i Srchas i he ‘eelffigeration business, a guy who peddled 
something calles the: Dgills Preedét. By. Deed th tne poets a was hemorrhaging money and in 
the following year ar it Was. dead: Jnegp ash Bali op eo ltp second i ice cream business in San Mateo 
for his brother’ Poahbih, ‘who he'd let} aya Pete ee NERS gore years before for being inept and overly 
fond of the drinkpand it went poke aintlit nied a ‘sammed things up at the end of 1932 by 
writing, “just sqrbaked through on the. payral liihy bon s star own salaries. Over the holidays will 
need to decide if we can carry on. Last year was plenty bad but this one has been much worse. When 
midnight comes I’ll be glad it’s behind us and that, ladies and gentlemen, is the truth. The Merrill 
budget has been exhausted for quite some time. I’ve never been this way before and it seems strange to 
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have to think about whether or not we can afford to go to the movies or make the smallest purchase.” 

By 1933 the Holbrook Merrill refrigeration business was on the ropes, but was saved once again by 
Olive Holbrook Palmer and Harry Stetson, and while their fortunes from the original business were 
still intact, they seemed te be running out of patience. Another business opportunity arose when a 
fellow named James Harper, who was struggling in his own sheet metal operation, encouraged Pa 
to jump on what waz, predictably, another sinking ship. Merrill Harper Sheet Metal and Plumbing 
Supplies emerged, usiiex¢apitalized and operating on a shoestring. Sometime later Pa returned from 
a trip to Los Angeles, where he had managed to collect $5 on a $287 debt, to find a drunk and dis- 
orderly James Harper, who revealed himself as an apparent binge drinker, and it’s immediately clear 
that things aren’t going to go well in the new enterprise, to say the least. When it comes to light that 
Harper has been writing bad checks and is being threatened with legal action by two large creditors, 
his association with Father is over after not quite one year. With the subsequent departure of James 
Harper, a man sxamed Jim Hubbard appears—within days, actually-~and two months later, in April, 
Merrill Hubbard is born. In short order Pa is sued for some phony deals that Hubbard was involved 
in before they became partners and he begins to hear from others that Jim Hubbard is the last guy 
they'd ever do business with due to his underhanded ways. By August Father has had it with Hubbard 
and has made the decision to let him go, but reconsiders when he returns from a five day business 
trip with some orders. In his customary year end accounting in his diary, Pa sums up the events of 
1934: “We actually closed the books with $100.52 in the bank, but thanks to a last minute payment of 
$800 we realized a respectable balance for the end of the year statement”. In December the Board of 
Directors of Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson refrigerator outlet oxcier liquidation. The “boys”, as Father 
always called Silas Palmer and Harry Stetson, had finally had enough. 

As if all of this doesn’t seem harrowing enough, at 2AM on Monday, February 19 Father was 
awakened by “heart upset” so severe that he got out of bed and wrote a “farewell note” to Mother, 
absolutely convinced that he was “going to kick off”. He had spent another difficult day trying to 
deal with the problems caused by James Harper, by fending off creditors and by the unanticipated 
arrival of a $6500 bill for a load of pipe. Stress was threatening to do him in. He had had rheumatic 
fever as a child and had been left with an impaired heart as a result. It never bothered him, although 
he admits to having “infrequent attacks, usually associated with a nightmare, which were taken care 
of by Christian Science without incident”. Pa writes that a Dr. Bannister had once showed him an 
x-ray of his aorta looked which looked like a “radiator hose in a car engine that had been repaired 


with friction tape”. 
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This time his heart was behaving so erratically that Pa thought his time had come. Concerned 
about leaving Ma “stranded”, he tidied up his desk and wrote some checks that she could cash. When 
Ma realized that Pa was not in bed she found him at his desk. He was sweating profusely and com- 
plained of numbness in his arm. He wrote that he was better before the practitioner could arrive, but 
“what a two hour mental battle it was”. 

As 1935 began, Father believed he had worked out a deal between Merrill Hubbard and the Hol- 
brook, Merrill and Stetson refrigeration outlet to keep the latter solvent. He was optimistic about 
the merger and encouraged that things were looking up, but of course they weren't. What does he 
do when he realizes his optimism was misplaced? He lets himself be talked into another business 
and decides to invest in an invention called the Carbofrezer, a ceyelutionary new system designed to 
keep perishable cargo fresh when it was shipped in large containers on ships and railroad cars. The 
Carbofrezer was expected to usher in a new age of refrigeration by using a compressor to cycle car- 
bon dioxide in such a way as to make it last indefinitely. Joe Shnell, who worked for Father for years 
and was a friend of the family, would run this operation for him. Everyone was encouraged when 
the company got a contract from an outfit that shipped fruit from California to South Africa, but 
something went wrong on one of the trips. The cargo warmed up and it was very expensive to sort 
things out. Pa eventually got out of the Carbofrezer business but that didn’t save him from a lawsuit 
brought by the company that owned the spoiled fruit. In his defense, Father wasn’t the only one who 
thought this would be a good investment. Many in the business world expected the significance of 
Carbofrezer to be far-reaching, and were confident that its success was practically assured. Sadly, 
with Pa nothing was ever easy; nothing was assured. 

For several years beginning in 1935, things start to improve for Merrill Hubbard and Father said 
that it was the first time in some years that he hadn’t been “glum as an oyster” at year’s end. In No- 
vember Pa wrote that they had sent out monthly statements in the amount of $30,340.00, an all time 
high, and he had confidence that they would actually collect. In the worst of the depression, busi- 
nesses didn’t have any money to pay the bills they owed, so being able to collect was a big step in the 
right direction. At the end of the next year Father summarized things by writing that the company 
was well-organized and well-regarded, with no overdue bills and a tidy sum of money in the bank. 
By 1937 Merrill Hubbard was better entrenched and in somewhat stronger position than the year 
before, but Holbrook, Merrill& Sigtson, the refrigeration business, was in very bad shape with sales 
too slow to justify t8e overhaatl expense. As dire as this all sounds, the financial situation at home 
was significantly worse 


The close of 1936 found Pa’s business and personal affairs at a wide divergence. Merrill Hubbard 
had made real progress in digging out of a hole, but the Merrill family was out on the proverbial limb. 
Father had to increase the loan on the home property to pay delinquent taxes, while taxes on other 
properties went unpaid and continued to mount. Pa wrote that to finance the family, pay interest on 
a large sum of borrowed money, make installments on the principal of “dead and gone accounts”, 
and keep enough life insurance for complete protection, seemed beyond his capacity. His salary at 
Merrill Hubbard was fixed until loans were paid off and business at HM&S had been spotty and was 
getting steadily worse. 

Both my mother and father were raised in wealthy families and economizing wasn’t something that 
either one of them knew much about. Because Father had been called home to help put the company 
back together after the catastrophic losses sustained in the earthquake, and was the president as the 
economy faltered and the depression loomed, fe"d been forced to learn how to cut expenses and to 
operate on a shoestring. Mother wasn’t as qutick to acknowledge the financial trouble ahead or to see 
the mess they were in. Although Pa never complained about her spending, or unwarranted household 
expenses, in his diary, he made an occasional thinly veiled comment that made it clear how much it 
worried him. My impression is that the situation needed to become desperate before Mother actually 
caught on, and it surely would have helped if she’d done so a bit sooner. As early as 1927, the folks 
started to talk about renting the house to raise some money, which was a pretty desperate move and 
a sure indication that there wasn’t much of anything coming in, and Father considered trading in 
the Packard 8 for a Packard 6. At the same time, however, Ma was still sitting in a private box when 
the National Horse Show made its annual appearance at the Menlo Circus Club, and attending costly 
charity events. It was definitely hard for her to come to terms with reality. 

By the middle of the 1930s, Pa says that even with some fair breaks which brought in considerable 
cash, he was still falling behind. By then he was confident that family expenses were about as low as 
they could get them and that the only hope he had was to secure a better income. At the end of the 
next year the family was getting by on borrowed capital, with Pa’s salary and other income not being 





nearly enough to cover living expenses, interest, and insurance preriiems. Repeated unsuccessful 
attempts were made to sell the house, and one very interested buyer wanted to buy it to convert it 
to a school, but Atherton was a residential community and it wasn’t allowed. Mother petitioned the 
town council to make an exception, but residents were strongly opposed and the effort went nowhere. 

So Mother rented the house out for the summer instead. The $275 dollars that she received each 


month made it worth it, I guess, but the effort involved in finding another place for us to go, paying 
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and getting the big old place ready for another tenant was monumental. It was dif- 
’d make money on the deal. The first time we left we rented a fraternity house 


rent ourselves, 


ficult to see how we 
at Stanford with Joe Schnell, the manager of the refrigeration outlet on Mission Str 


and his weird family. Living in a big unfamiliar house gave Lew and I new opportuni 
mischief and we immediately got busy exploxirys the place, quickly figuring out how to pick the lock 
on an attic door. There we found a bunch of heme orem: #--eanvtraband booze, since this was Prohibi- 
tion—and discovered that if we shook the battles u ip we Sot “iid spray them around like champagne. 
We went through most of thie fi fraternity’s Ulegal stash-in a. big beer fight and that was probably the 
last time those boys ever considered renting their house: ad the missing beer was just the most 
obvious of our transgressions. Joe Schyieli®s sox, Jack, a sexewny kid that we didn’t like because he 
s father (but without the cigar), got into the cistern behind the house and 
paddled around to show’ Lew and me what a big shot he was. I don’t know for sure that the cistern 
held the drinking water for the house, but I bet it did. The next summer our house was rented again 










but we just moved into our gardener’s cottage. 

In 1937 Pa’s diary indicates that they secured an 9eiit#@z0x! Joan on the house when they switched 
the Deed of Trust from one bank to another. That, isrid tk her's ability to secure a loan at Crocker 
Bank, was all that kept them going. Regular income little more that} covered personal living ex- 





penses. Mother worked hard to rent cottages on the property, but mst remained vacant. The folks 
had Glenwood Ranch subdivided in an effort to sell off a few parcels of land, but there weren't any 
immediate takers, and Mother exercised her ingenuity by selling rugs and books to raise a little cash. 

For the first time ever in our family we became what Pa called a “self-help household”. John was 
milking the cow, Mother was doing the cooking, the laundry and much of the housework, and those 


gf us kids who were still at home were expected to make ourselves useful in any number of ways. 






‘Wether, who was trying to maintain a rambling old house on too much acreage, several failing busi- 
nesses, and a houseful of kids, was now the guy who was sweeping the kitchen floor. One Christmas 
morning he noted in his diary that he had run the vacuum cleaner through our big living room to 
tidy it up, remarking that he’d probably be at it again the next day. Every one of us was suddenly 
doing work that others had once been paid to do for us. To further illustrate how grim things were, 
Pa wrote in his diary that we kids had been “relegated to cutting each other’s hair”. 

Our changing fortunes were never more apparent than they were at Christmas during the dif- 
ficult decade of the depression. My first memories of the holiday, which I wrote about in A Christ- 
mas Reverie, a story that was a gift to my parents many years ago, were of listening to the strains 
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A Christmas of Plenty, Glenwood Ranch 


‘the “March of the Toys” thundering from the old player piano in the living room as we lined up 
itside the double doors according to birth order, from the youngest of us on into antiquity. When 
e portals were thrown agape, we were allowed to see what marvels the long hours of darkness had 
ought, and they were always abundant. The old “O” gauge Lionel would be sparking around the 
ack beneath the tree, with roly-poly men in the “bye-bye” car, and the floor would be piled with 
fts for all assembled. While the outside help remained quietly in the background, the offerings were 
stributed right down to the box of White Owls for G.H. Clark and the inevitable linen handkerchief 
d flowery neckpiece for Ambrosia. 

When the morning festivities had run their course, the excitement had abated, the correct num- 
r of relatives had made their appearance, the doors to the dining hall were opened and the efforts 
several days of mysterious kitchen preparations were revealed. There we'd see the mammoth 
rgoyle-legged table, with all its extra leaves functioning, laden with the fruits of harvest. Those who 
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had reached their maturity (strict rules were followed here) were served sherry wine, while those in 
the younger set were allowed to make themselves thoroughly uncomfortable on apple cider. When 
the floor buzzer was sounded for the removal of the last dessert dishes, and the more portly of the 
guests had settled back with their Havanas and their aperitifs, the young, and those still under that 
delusion, repaired, weather permitting, to the back yard to try out the new football or the shiny new 
coaster wagon or the bicycle. Later, a leisurely tour of the estate was conducted by the folks for the 
entertainment of the guests, at which time the menagerie was remembered with small gifts. If it was 
one of her tame years, Mickey might be allowed to romp at the end of her chain. When the last lag- 
gard relative had been sent on his way stuffed with cold turkey, and the weary small boys had been 
trundled off to bed, Christmas was officially concluded. 

As memoralilg agmy first Christmases were because we had so much, so was the Christmas of 1933, 
but for much différent reasons. There wasn’t anything that I wanted that year more than a football. 
I was too young to understand what was happening to us financially, but I knew that things were in 
really bad shape because the help was all gone and my mother was learning to cook, of all things, and 
cleaning her own house. I was expecting a meager Christmas and was simply overwhelmed when 
. ter, this still remains my most memorable 





I found a football under the tree. Now, nearly 80 © 
gift ever, so convinced was I that the folks couldn't afford to give me so much as a football. Anyway, 
you can imagine my excitement, and I couldn't wait to get outside and play with it. Within a matter 
of hours I had accidentally kicked the ball into the swimming pool and before I could get it out the 
leather was soaked through and the thing went lopsided on me. Oh my God, it was awful! I had a 
brand new football, that I never expected to own, and it was all bent out of shape. Times had certainly 
changed at Glenwood Ranch. 

Pa had every reason to think that 1938 would continue to show that Merrill Hubbard was on 
more solid footing, having made a tidy profit in the preceding year. He had strong hopes that the 
company would start to pay some dividends, but it was not to be. The year started off with six solid 
weeks of rain that practically stopped sales, and then the country ran into another recession. It was 
heartbreaking for Father to watch the monthly statements come back showing sizeable loses that 
they tried, but failed, to overcome. It wasn’t until September that business picked up enough to break 
even, but after a terrible December, Merrill Hubbard closed the year with a sizeable loss. And then 
Pa discovered that James Hubbard and others were stealing from him and he’d finally had enough. 

With Hubbard out, and a bad track record of trusting people that he shouldn’t have, Father de- 
cided to go it alone, making the business a sole proprietorship and renaming it the Charles Holbrook 
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Merrill Co. With his creditors closing in he arranged to auction off the assets of Merrill Hubbard 
and then bought the machinery and the manufacturing equipment back, pledging to offer the “fin- 
est refrigeration service in San Francisco”. A news release in the business section of the newspaper 
announced that a completely equipped shop was available for the fabrication of items for apartment 
house owners and lessees, such as garbage chutes, and that estimates would be cheerfully given on 
plumbing and sheet metal supplies. At the time apartment houses were being built with central re- 
frigeration systems that were installed in basements to blow cold air into all of the refrigerators in 
the building so that the ice man didn’t need to deliver to each unit. In hindsight we know that this 
wasn’t an idea that was going to revolutionize apartment living, but it was being highly touted at 
the time, and Pa was ready to get in on the action. By the end of the first year Father had only sold 
four systems, which was disappointing, but the last job he did gave him the money to bring many 
delinquent bills up-to-date and gave him a breathing spell. Since the demise of Merrill Hubbard he 
had reestablished his refrigeration department, set up a complete sheet metal shop and was back in 
business, although still on the brink of disaster. Slowly, prospects began to improve and when the 
nation began to gear up for the war effort, business picked up as the company began to get contracts 
to make products for the military. By then my brothers Frank and Charlie were both working with 
Pa, and by the time he finally retired a}} the boys, except me, had been on the payroll at one time or 
another, 

Ag grim as the company’s prospects had been for almost ten years, and as difficult as it had been 
for the foiks to manage financially, nothiig couid compare to the heartbreak which awaited us in 
January of 1934 when my nineteen year old brother John died. As I have mentioned, there was never 
much said about physical ailments in our household because of my parents’ belief in Christian Sci- 
ence. We had been taught that physical ailments were just a manifestation of evil thoughts and could 
be overcome with the proper mindset. My brother Charlie used to talk about the time that he fell 
and broke his arm when he was ten years old. Even at that age he did his best to pop the bones back 
into alignment himself and then walked around with his arm held tightly to his chest for a couple of 





days before Mother noticed and asked him what ws wong. She took him for x-rays and had his arm 





set, much to Charlie’s surprise, given our understanding of how accidents and illness were handled. 
While we didn’t bother the folks with trifling things like broken arms, John was clearly very sick so 
he was whisked off to Stanford Hospital where he had his appendix removed. He came home after 
about a week and although he was well enough to sell “looks” at his scar to us little guys for ten cents 
apiece he didn’t seem to get much better. Before it became apparent how ill he really was, he confided 
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to Charlie that’ nis “alls hurt”, and Charlie told Father. 

Since illness ‘ ‘4 lai discussed at home my siblings and I didn’t realize that John’s condition 
was continuing ii, deteriorate. At some point Mother and Father gave up on the practitioners and 
called doctors to treat iim, and on January 1, 1934 they were given the worst possible news. In Father's 
diary he wrote, “what devastating news Phyllis and I received; 3 ag jolt. that-comes but a few times in a 
lifetime. John has become steadily worse and the findings of the doctars ‘were announced. John has 
one of two diseases, both incurable, and the course of each is. cutnparatively short. Well, we'll see 
about that, and if that is the best the doctors #1 4 we are through with the medical profession right 
now”. Feeling that conventional medicine hed falied John, the folks remembered that they had heard 
of a man named Professor Shermer wie had sought somebody named Mr. Crosby “back to life” 
using something called hydrotherapy and they decided to give it a try. John had Hodgkin's disease 
and, needless to say, hydrotherapy wasn’t a likely cure. 

Having given the medical profession a chance, Mother and Father took John to the apartment 
they owned in the.city and called in thie practitioners. In the meantime, Lew and I continued to go to 















school each day sensing thatithene as something that we weren't being told, but completely unaware 


of the gravity of the situation: At fie: eity a practitioner and several nurses helped the folks take care 
of our brother, while Pa struggled, as he wrote in his diary, to “explain the great big ‘why” in his 
mind. A Mr. Steed from Christian Science was on call, he said, coming at a run to read from Mary 
Baker Eddy’s Science and Health at John’s bedside when he was in pain and a night nurse slept in a 
bed in the corner “making noises like a fire truck speeding uphill without a muffler”. 

On January 21, after about ten days in the city, John awoke in the middle of the night and insisted 
that he be taken home. An ambulance came for him at 2:45 the following afternoon and got him to 
Menlo by about 4 o'clock. Pa says that as John was lifted from the ambulance his heart sank when 
he saw that “his face again showed an awful deathly pallor that was accentuated by the bright sun- 
light. When the nurse told John that he was home a slight movement of his lips led all to believe that 
he heard and knew. There was a slight delay getting him up the front stairs and into the bed in the 
front room. Phyllis phoned practitioners while Miss Moulton read and I prayed. I believe John passed 
on just as he was ca eh on the bed from the stretatn , as that was the last time I could discern any 





minutes balleviin that he could be ey back again, as we had seen him revive so many times, 
however it was not to be. We set the time of his passing at 4:20 o'clock. Shortly thereafter we set about 
breaking the sad news to the children who were beginning to get home from school”. 
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I remember coming home that day and being greeted at the door with the news that my brother 
had died. It was the biggest shock I’ve ever had in my life. It had seemed like John had been away 
at the apartment for a suspiciously long time, but in the absence of information to the contrary we 
just assumed he was getting better. In retrospect I can see that we probably would have been kept 
informed if his condition was improving, because that would have confirmed the idea that you can 
overcome physical illness by right thinking. I can remember being taken in to see my brother in his 
death bed on that bleak Monday afternoon and it was the most traumatic event of my childhood. 

John was a wonderful kid and a favorite with all of us. When he died he wasn’t long out of high 
school where he’d been the president of the class of 1933. He always wanted to be a fireman, which 
isn’t surprising given that he’d been chasing fires in a touring car with the rest of the family since he 
was one month old. According to the chief of the Menlo Park Fire Department, John, the youngest 
on the force, was a “natural born fireman” who earned his way into the department by passing the 
examination with close to the highest score. 

On the day he was buried a firemen’s guard of honor stood watch at the funeral home and marched 
beside the hearse all the way through town. Firemen from all the local departments stood at atten- 
tion at the intersection of Santa Cruz and El Camino as the cortege left Palo Alto for Cypress Lawn 
where John was laid to rest in his uniform. The flag at the firehouse was at half mast and the old fire 
bell tolled as the procession passed through the city. The sound is burned in my memory. 

It is unlikely that doctors were going to cure my brother of Hodgkin’s lymphoma in 1933 since the 
prognosis for recovery still isn’t good all these years later. But the way John’s illness and death were 
handled in our house was made much worse for us children because of Christian Science. Afterward 
we could only conclude that our brother was moved to San Francisco where we couldn't see him to 
hide his deteriorating condition from us, the little boys. How do you continue to tell young kids that 
there is no such thing as a physical ailment, or that faith is enough to cure disease, after the death of 
a favorite sibling? We'd lost a brother and we couldn’t understand why. It would have taken a much 
stronger religious belief than they ever could have instilled in me to get me to think that the Church 
of Christ, Scientist was the answer for anything that was important to me. 

In 1933 Father began to have serious trouble with his eyes. He was experiencing the onset of 
cataracts and no amount of lens-changing helped his vision. In those days eye surgery wasn’t taken 
lightly and it was com si 





practice to wait until cataracts got thick enough to be peeled from the eye 
before anything was done. For a long time Pa had kept his failing eyesight a secret from his partners 
because it was already such a struggle to keep up the appearance of being a prosperous businessman 
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in difficult economic times, when you were nothing of the sort, that he didn’t want anybody to know. 
Two years later he wrote that his eyes were failing so badly that he could no longer read a restaurant 
menu, or the fine print on documents. A year later, when he found himself walking into a ladies 
restroom because he couldn't see the sign on the door, and when he failed to recognize a close friend 
at a distance of six feet, he decided something had to be done. 

In the spring of 1937 Father had his surgery and spent three weeks in the hospital. At home he 
had to lie quietly with sandbags on either side of his head to keep him from moving. His eyes were 
bandaged for a long time and when they were finally uncovered he wasn’t permitted to open them 
more than halfway. When he finally received new lenses he got the ones that looked like the bottoms 
of coke bottles and while they never got more attractive, he didn’t care. Pa put on his new glasses 
and said he felt like he’d been “born again”. He was as excited as a little kid and asked to be driven 
all around San Francisco so he could read billboards and look at things. 

As you can see, after I was born the Merrills were no longer living the life of the idle rich. The fam- 
ily fortune had vanished into the sunset and Father struggled heroically to keep two or three business 
enterprises going at a time and to meet monthly payrolls. There were no more luxuries of the sort 
we had enjoyed a few years earlier when Charlie and Nancy took overseas tours and we all enjoyed 
wondrous summers on the ocean at Asilomar arriving in big limousines with many domestic ser- 
vants. Fortunately, the end of the money didn’t mean the end of the fun, just the end of extravagance. 

Since some of my siblings were so much older than me, they were driving and living grown-up 
lives when Lew and I were still just little guys. Sometimes we hung out with them just like they were 
extra sets of parents. In 1932 when Nancy was about 23 years old she opened a florist shop which 
required her to go to the wholesale flower market in the city to get supplies. Sometimes we tagged 
along with her, getting up at four o'clock 
in the morning to pick up the flowers or 
riding along when she made deliveries 
in her tiny car, an Austin, which Pa had 
bought for her. One dark winter night I 
was with her when she was making a de- 
livery out at Stanford University. We were 
coming down one of those gloomy roads 
out there, almost to the campus, when we 





were hit broadside by a Pierce Arrow at 


I wet my pants in this car. 
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an unmarked intersection. Although Nancy’s car was badly battered by the vehicle that was two 
to three times its size, no great harm was done. I did wet my pants, however, a fact that should be 
forgivable given my age and the trauma that I’d been through. Please be advised that I haven't wet 
myself since. 

Around the time that I was riding around with Nancy as she peddled flowers, big brother Charlie 
bought a speedboat, a 22’ runabout with shiny mahogany decking and an inboard engine. He used 
to take me out in his boat, and what else, scare the hell out of me. He probably wasn’t going all that 
fast, but it felt like 200 mph to me. He’d make crazy turns and Id wail and carry on. We’ve all heard 
stories about how the youngest child in a large family is coddled and fawned over by adoring older 
siblings, and I suppose I got that kind of attention, too, but what I remember most vividly are the 
character building experiences I was subjected to that came close to terrorizing me. 

Since everybody was older than me it seemed that they could all do things that I was either too lit- 
tle to do, or more likely, afraid to do. Even Lew, my faithful companion, was fearless most of the time 
and tagged right along with the big boys as they attempted feats of daring-do. Lew wasn’t even afraid 
to climb the tank tower, and did so with ease, while I looked skyward so terror-stricken that I had to 
sit solidly on the ground to lower my center of gravity enough just to watch him. The tower, as I have 
mentioned, held our water tank which stood on four redwood legs that emerged from the pump house 
and soared at least forty feet in the air. The water tank sat on a platform high in the sky and was sur- 
rounded by a walkway with an entirely inadequate railing, as far as I was concerned. All of the boys 
raced up the three flights 
of wooden stairs to get 
to the top to play around 
and Charlie even went so 
far as to get on the roof of | 
the tank house and stand 
on its peak. I couldn’t even 
look. 

I would never go up 
there, because as desper- 
ately as I wanted to, I was 





way too chicken. When I 











was ten or eleven the Graf The Swimming Tank 
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Zeppelin flew from Germany to America. It made a circuit of the country and was going to fly over 
San Francisco. We weren't going to be able to go see it so my brothers convinced me that if I climbed 
the tower with them and looked toward the city we could probably spot it. One of them would go 
up the stairs ahead of me, they said, and one would go behind, and there would be no danger at all. 
I got to the top, but wouldn’t go near the railing—just stood there hugging the tank. We were up 
there for an impossibly long time, as far as I was concerned, and when I spied a small cloud in the 
distance I shouted, “I see it, I see it! Okay, let’s go down.” I was unstoppable after that however—up 
there all the time—and never afraid again. Until the day the tower finally came down it’s entirely 
possible that there were indentations in the handrail where my little fingers had had it in a death 
grip over the years. 

The tank tower was eventually removed, but not before Pa nearly killed himself falling from it. I 
was below in the pump house while he was climbing around in the bracing under the platform. One 
of the supports broke and Father fell, landing on the roof and bouncing off onto to the ground. Lew, 
who was outside, saw him fall and knew he was still alive, but I only heard the crash and imagined 
that the old man had finally done the job up for good. We summoned the inhalator boys from the 
Menlo fire station, which proved to be an unnecessary precaution. Pa’s sacro-lumbar region had stood 
the test and he was back on his feet in no time. 

It was a constant struggle to keep sand out of the pump. When the situation became critical the 
well casings needed to be pulled, at considerable expense, and William T. Casey had to be called 
to dig deeper for water. In the end the folks had to give up on their own well and hook up to the 
local water system, which was a sad day for us since it meant that we could no longer afford to fill 
the swimming tank. The water tank was eventually dismantled and sold, but the tower remained, 
providing Tom with an excellent platform for nude sunbathing. 

Father bought the round wooden swimming tank in about 1921, installed it near the house and 
built a bathhouse behind it. It was about 25 feet across, five or six feet deep and not quite level. I re- 
member that water always slopped over the side. The swimming tank sat above the ground and you 
had to climb stairs to get up to a walkway around the edge of it to get into the water. Charlie used to 
run down the top of the bathhouse roof and dive into the tank, which I thought was a real daredevil 
stunt and one which I would never have attempted myself. Just before the pool needed to be drained 
for cleaning we took Mickey, the monkey, for a swim. Pa had taken her out for a walk one day, and 
much to his surprise, she jsyped right into the tank and started paddling around. 

Mother helped found : /senlo Circus in 1920. The idea was to get all of the neighborhood 
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kids together for a play | 
day, including the young- 
est Merrills, In the begin- 
ning there were simple 
games like sack races, but 
over time the event be- 
came more like a circus 
with kids all dressed up 
and riding horses. When | ~ 
it first started it was held | 
right across Glenwood Av- = The Mento:Cizcas 











enue from our estate, and 

then as it attracted more participants, the organization bought property a couple of miles away. The 
name was eventually changed to the Menlo Circus Club and it became a real social gathering place 
where the peninsula’s upper crust would show their horses. It was a status symbol if you belonged, 
signaling your “arrival” in society, and that was about the time that Ma lost interest. After prohibition 
there was altogether too much drinking going on over there, an instant turnoff for her. 

Another thing that we all looked forward to was the annual Holbrook Merrill picnic that took 
place at Glenwood Ranch, Pa—C.H. Merrill, Editor and Prop.—would announce the date in a spe- 
cial pre-picnic edition of his publication, The Menlo Park Squawk, which was “registered in the Bug- 
House by the Squawk Publishing Co.”. always establishing a few ground rules which, he said, would 
be rigidly enforced by the bailiffs, to wit: “Hard-boiled shirts and tail coats must be checked with the 
gate keeper; biscuit eaters, pea balancers, and sword swallowers will be promptly ejected; don’t stay 
away because you habitually eat in your shirtsleeves, it’s okay with us; to prevent fruit from being 
taken from the table there will be no fruit; and, in the absence of the Atherton Chief of Police the 
combined forces of Menlo Park, Greersville and Milipitas will attempt to preserve order”. One year 
the folks collected artifacts and antiquities from around the estate and set up a museum complete 
with humorous signs, and of course, my puppet theater got top billing another year. Perhaps the 
most memorable picnic was the one where Pa fell during his trapeze act. Once again Lew and I were 
sure he was a goner. 

Father was monkeying around on a horizontal bar that he had put up to do chin-ups, playing the 
fool in front of an audience at the picnic. He was hanging there by his knees when he fell and landed 
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on the back of his neck. If this happened today, paramedics would have been summoned, he’d have 
been put in a neck brace, loaded onto a backboard and rushed to the nearest medical facility. That 
day his friends picked him up, carried him to the couch and handed him a cigarette to steady his 
nerves—and he didn’t even smoke. I still wonder what was more upsetting to our mother, his fall 
or the cigarette. 

Pa had crushed two vertebrae and sustained a very serious injury. To my knowledge surgery was 
never suggested (or perhaps suggested and rejected by Christian Science) and he was instructed to 
lie still, keep quiet and let his spine heal itself. Father spent months in a horrible looking back brace 
that encompassed his body like a cage and he was always in some kind of pain. When his condition 
began to improve a barber, who was also a massage therapist, walked over from Menlo Park to give 
Pa a “rubdown”. Sometimes the barber/masseuse, who he called “Round Belly”, made him feel bet- 
ter, and sometimes he felt worse. Eventually Father was able to climb out of the brace but his back 
was never right again. 

One summer Father arranged for John, Frank, Lew and I to spend two weeks at a place called 
Camp Marwedel in the mountains of northern California near Willits. It was run by the San Fran- 
cisco Boys Club and was intended as a retreat for low income kids. This was the summer that we were 
living in the gardener’s cottage because Mother had rented out 
the big house and I imagine that she talked Pa into arranging this 
so that they could have some peace and quiet. Mother normally 
wouldn't let us have anything to do with youngsters like this, since 
she thought that kids from the lower classes of San Francisco were 
ruffians. None of us wanted to go, so when Pa put us on the train 
we were one unhappy bunch of boys. Once we arrived we were all 
homesick and the kids were just as bad as Ma always told us they 
would be. We wrote desperate letters home, all of us homesick, 
begging the folks to come and get us. The letters did no good. We 
were stuck there for the full two weeks. 

We had another memorable excursion which I remember much 
more fondly. We took a vacation to Clear Lake in northern Cali- 
fornia where my Aunt Glady and Uncle Harry Bates lived. My 
folks had a friend who was a state senator, Alden Anderson, who 
owned an island with a large rustic house on it in the middle of 





Pa in his cage 
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the big lake and we vacationed there. The senator had an old launch that was used to get people out 
to the island. You blew your horn from the shore and an old caretaker came and picked you up. The 
whole experience was like something out of an Agatha Christie mystery. All four of us boys were 
there and we explored the island, went fishing and cranked up the old phonograph to listen to comedy 
routines like “Two Black Crows” and “Cohen on the Telephone”. 

It wasn’t unusual for Pa to stay home when we took some of our trips because he was needed at 
work to avert disasters, so we'd take off without him. I’m sure he missed us once we'd been gone for 
a while but I know from his diaries that he cut loose a little bit when Mother. Was ‘way. He and his 
friend Quigley Watt would get out to do a little “circulating” when there wile a0 aint to answer to at 
nigh, but may have 





home. “Circulating” was the word Pa used, and I’m sure it was all harms pis « 
involved an upscale hotel and a drop or two of alcohol which was never okay. our mother. Once Ma, 
Frank, Lew and I drove to Washington State, going up through Yakima and then over the Cascades 
to Seattle. We stayed overnight in Cle Elum with friends who had a fox farm. They were going to get 
rich raising foxes for fur coats. One of the guys had just bought a new Caterpillar tractor that he liked 
to drive around and just for the fun of it he started chasing Lew and me around a field. I ran to beat 
hell in all directions and couldn’t get away; he was always right on iyfail. It was an eye-opener for 
me to realize that somebody might want to chase you down and run over you. 

In 1937 we hooked our Plymouth sedan to a house trailer that Mother rented and set off on a trip 
to the south. The trailer, which Pa c2% 
fancy. The four of us—Mother, Fathers, Lew and I—started off down the coast to Los Angeles, camp- 


ed the “narrow home”, was about twenty feet long and nothing 





ing along the way, and shortly found ourselves parked for the night in a field in the pouring rain. 
Worried that we would be hopelessly bogged down in the mud and unable to extricate ourselves in 


ay 





of the night. From San Diego we drove to Boulder City, Nevada and then across the top of Hotes - oe 
Dam in the middle of a flock of sheep, which probably doesn’t happen much anymore. “ 

So things were going pretty well with the Merrills and the narrow home until we got to Death 
Valley and the lowest spot in the continental United States at 282 feet below sea level. Ready to start 
home we had a conference about how to get out of there, whether to go out the south end of the val- 
ley toward Barstow and Bakersfield, or take Townes Pass through the Panamint Mountains to the 
‘west. The route to the west was a secondary road which climbed fairly steeply for sixteen miles, from 
minus 280 feet to about 5500 at the summit. We decided to go over the pass because it was shorter. 

About three-quarters of the way up the hill the Plymouth quit pulling. The sedan didn’t really have 
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enough oomph to pull the trailer in the first place and then the clutch begat ts slip. It was very hot 
outside and the radiator was probably boiling, so we stopped, got the brake set and let everything 
cool off—the radiator, the clutch and all of us. For the next couple of hours Pa drove the car and Ma, 
Lew and I got behind the trailer to push. Father would race the engine, pop the clutch and we'd go 
about a hundred feet up the hill where the car would stop. Mother would put a chunk of something 
under the back wheel of the trailer and then we’d sit for awhile, waiting to start all over again. There 
was no way we could turn around on the two Jane road and there was almost no traffic, so nobody 
ever came along to give us a tow. I retsember thinking that we were never going to get ourselves 
over the top of the mountain. 

I don’t know how many times we haste stp, cool off, lurch ahead, block the wheels, push and 
shove. It didn’t seem to me that the pushing was particularly helpful; it was the racing engine and 
the popping clutch that were moving us up the mountain in a cloud of blue smoke, a few feet at a 
time. Pa’s diary mentions that we had another pass to go over when we finally got to the summit, 


but I don’t remember it. It must not have been as horrifying as the first one. 
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INTO THE CRUEL, CRUEL WORLD 


I graduated from high school in the spring of 1938. The summer of the following year was the begin- 
ning of a tension-filled year in Europe when Hitler was jingoing around gobbling up countries he 
considered to be the proper possessions of the fatherland. All these years later I can still remember 
my mother asking me whether I thought the U.S. was going to become involved in the conflict. “No 
question about it,” I said, “it’s just a matter of time.” I've occasionally wondered why I would have re- 
membered such a minor event for so long, and I think it was because I was so flattered that my mother 
thought I was wise enough to be consulted on the matter, and also, of course, because I was right. 

In any case, I was finished with high school at the tender age of sixteen, nearly seventeen, and 
not even remotely interested in starting college. It was painfully obvious that I needed “seasoning” 
more than I needed higher education, and some exposure to the world seemed appropriate. Money 
was very tight anyway, this being the tail end of the Great Depression, and with my brother Frank 
away at the University of Washington, my parents weren't anxious to face additional tuition costs. 
Lew, who graduated high school a year ahead of me, was already working in an entry level job for the 
Standard Oil Co. in San Francisco and would soon move ¢ Long Beach to work for North American 
Aviation, building airplanes before joining the merchant marine. This meant that I was the only one 
left at home, and there was plenty of work there to keep me busy. 

I was only too happy to avoid more schooling, content to stay around the home place, picking up 
work when I could, and attempting to “find myself”, as they say nowadays. I had my eye on a comely 
young thing who used to ride around the neighborhood on horseback so I kept busy just hanging 
around the stables hoping to be noticed. Mother, however, was constantly on the lookout for odd 
jobs for me and because she had lots of connections she found quite a few, some of them odder than 
others. I spent a couple of weeks driving a blind broom salesman named Mr. Allen around central 
California so he could “call on the trade”, as traveling men did. He worked for Blindcraft Industries, 
manufacturers of brooms, brushes and wicker baskets for the retail market, which required stopping 
at every hardware store, variety store and food market in every Podunk town between San Francisco 
and Ventura. Although I didn’t like the job much, after our one long trip I developed an appreciation 
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for the problems faced by people wno > couldn't see in a way that I never would have otherwise, Mr. 

Allen, who I think had been blind alt his life, could navigate remarkably well. He’d memesy: rized where 
all of his customers were anc. could tell me how to get there; he could identify coins by-i: cir Shue and 
by feeling the edge for serrations (quarters are serrated, nickels are not, penny’s smooth; dimes ssagh); 

and he quickly taught me how to help him find his way around the hotels where we stopped each 
night. For example, Mr. Allen would have me lead him to the bathroom, which was always “down 
the hall” in those days, and then we would count the doors so that he could his make his way there 
alone during the night. We'd sort things out the same way at the dining table where I would tell him 
where the water glass, the butter and the bread were, identify the obstacles and hazards, and then 
he’d be perfectly able to navigate by himself. Fortunately the job only lasted long enough to give his 
wife a short break because the work was much too tedious for a young fellow who was just out of 
school and ready to take on the world. I was very glad when it was done. 

Another time I was hired to drive an elderly lady named Irene Dodd to Fresno on a winter day, 
a trip that ended in disaster when her nearly new Buick sedan slid off the wet, slick pavement into 
a roadside ditch about 40 miles north of the city. There we were, the Buick tipped up on one side 
with me on top of my passenger and my passenger on top of the horn, which was bellowing like a 
hippopotamus in heat. It took a while for me and some helpful passing motorists to get Mrs. Dodd 
out of the car, she being a woman “of considerable size”, but we eventually managed to pull her free. 
The car had some superficial damage and Irene cracked a rib, but luckily no great harm was done. 
The fact that two other cars slid off the road in the same area on that very same day made me feel 
somewhat less foolish about finding myself in the ditch with Irene on top of me, and my conscience 
was eased when I learned that there was something about the tar that they put over the macadam 
roads in those days that made them treacherous when wet. 

Another time Mother found work for me tearing down a neighbor’s stables, a job for which I was 
much better suited. I liked to tear things up as much as any other guy and I was a kid who actually 
enjoyed hard physical labor. Ma also got me a job at the world’s fair, the Golden Gate International 
Exposition, which opened in the spring of 1939 on Treasure Island in San Francisco. I was hired as a 
gopher and flunky at the beef cattle show that was held during the first two weeks. I got to see quite 
a bit of the fair during my lunch breaks, but finding little to like about my assigned task of sorting 
the red, white and blue ribbons that were to be awarded to the cows, I failed to appropriately apply 
myself. As a result I was “let go” at the end of my stint when I might otherwise have been moved 
on to another position. The thing I remember most about this job was the convoluted problem of 
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getting to Treasure Island. I started out early in the morning on one of the first commuter trips of 
the day out of Menlo Park on the S.P. railroad, changed to a streetcar to get from the train depot to 
the ferry building at the foot of Market Street, rode a bus across the Bay Bridge to the fairgrounds, 
a jitney to the cattle barns and about two hours after leaving home I was finally at work. I reversed 
the process at the end of the day. 

Much of the time Mother was able to keep me busy at Glenwood Ranch where she was constantly 
remodeling outbuildings on the estate to rent out in violation of Atherton ordinances. At various 
times I poured foundations, lay bricks, built walls, and roofed cabins, even though I didn’t always 
know what I was doing. For the most part these were buildings that had been occupied by the hired 
help during the good years, such as the gardeners’ cottage, the stableman’s quarters, the cook’s house, 
the remodeled bath house, “Bruk% 


volunteer fireman, paid fifty cen: 






* shop and so on. Since I was living at home I also signed up as a 
every grass fire and a dollar for each structure fire I responded 
to, which was pretty lucrative work in the summertime—August in particular—when we might get 
four or five grass tires a day.When I was working around the homestead on one of Mother's projects I 
would always kee}: one ear cocked for the sound of the sirens on the fire engines. I could usually tell 
which direction they were headed just by listening to them and I'd drop my tools, hop into the old 
27 Dodge roadster and tear off to earn another four bits. After a while I-iust started-riding around 
with the chief so I could handle the radio for him. The radio was anew-fangled gariget i in dikes me 





the chief needed assistance to operate it properly. We would tear around f from, one fire'to the 
often didn’t have time to return to headquarters before another alatm was. turned $n. After a 
busy weeks spent putting out fires with the Menlo Fire Department 4 decided ty get in on the action 
myself. I began to haywire together my own fire wagon so I couid Bo into ‘blisiness 5 ; burning off vacant 
lots, having concocted a scheme to fill a void that had been ove#lsoked uy Amierivari-entrepreneurs. 
I would build my owa fire truck, contact the owners of overgrown property and burn off their lots, 
under controlled circzmatances, thus saving the community from the hazard they posed. The chief 
encouraged me i say endeavors by locating the owners of such property and suggesting to them, in 
his official capacity, that their empty overgrown lots should be cleaned up. I did the follow-up work 
by contacting these parties to inform them that for a 1reasonable fee, I could tidy up their holdings. 
That this arrangement had faint overtones of Mafiaism didn’t occur to me at the time. It was simply 
ingenious entrepreneurship, as far as I was concerned, and a way for a young man to get ahead. 

I'd found my niche and all I needed was a means of filling it. The quickest way to clear an over- 
grown lot of dry weeds and grass is, of course, to burn it off, which involves certain risk since grass 
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fires in our vicinity burned with wild abandon with no regard for property lines, fences or struc- 
tures—the reason we found ourselves in this fix in the first place. If I was going to go around starting 
fires on purpose I needed to figure out a way to put them out in a hurry if they started going where 
they shouldn't. 

Here’s where the ingenuity came in. At Glenwood Ranch, out beyond the barns and the sheds, was 
a junk pile containing the usual conglomeration of stuff that you might find on a large estate—un- 
used machinery, old wagons, appliances, pumps and pipe fittings and all kinds of things that could 
be used to fix other things. There I found a small utility trailer, a 50-gallon oil drum, a pitcher pump, 
an unused 50-gallon hot water tank and plenty of pipe. With the help of Tom Brymer, the Scottish 
handyman, I set about inventing a fire truck the likes of which had never been seen before. 

Here’s how it looked: the 50-gallon barrel was secured upright in the forward part of the trailer. The 
water tank lay on its side in a fore and aft position alongside the barrel. Pipes connected the pitcher 
pump to the hot water tank on which I had mounted a common tire valve for injecting air and a 
gauge to let me know when pressure was falling below critical levels. The plumbing throughout was 
primitive but utilitarian. A 100-foot supply of standard 5/8th-inch garden hose hung from brackets. 
On the business end of the hose was a petcock which served nicely as a nozzle, effectively forcing 
a stream of water through its tiny orifice with plenty of pressure. As a result I never had a fire get 
out of control in my entire career. In no time at all I had invented an ingenious little fire wagon that 
would have made Rube Goldberg proud. 

First I would fill the tank and the barrel with water through suitable intake valves, either at home or 
at a gas station along the way. 
The water in the barrel was 
my emergency reserve and | 
could move water to the tank, 
if necessary, by using the 
pitcher pump. As I filled the 
horizontal tank with water I 
automatically increased the 
internal pressure to the limit 


of the supply pressure. Then 





I would exhaust air from the 





The fire wagon j 


tank until I had the proper 
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My homemade fire wagon, detailed plans 


tmount of water and a sufficient cushion of air above it to provide 50 or 60 pounds of working pres- 
ure using a water gauge to indicate my supply level. Where water pressure was insufficient I would 
imply inject air into the tank through the air hose that was conveniently located next to every gaso- 
ine pump in every service station and I could sometimes get pressure up to 75 to 80 pounds. Engine 
srimed, I was ready for business. 

During the hot summer months it was risky business to be burning lots in the middle of the day, 
o I spent those sweltering hours preparing the jobsite by hoeing around trees, shrubs, and places 
vhere the fire was not to go. My mother had taught me the value of hard work and honest physical 
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labor, lessons that I’ve long since forgotten, and being young and vigorous I devoted myself to the 
enterprise. In the early dawn hours I would arise while the humidity was still fairly high, hoping 
that a bit of dew “on the pumpkins” would keep my conflagrations from running amok. Even so, 
on jobs where the grass was thick and tall it was touch-and-go whether my little petcock stream of 
water could contain the fires I started. On more than one occasion. things off with my fingers 
wd the wind and the humidity correctly. Several of my controlled bursig * « 
gtment as wildfires by excited neighbors. When the real fire engines. 





crossed, hoping that I'd jucts 





were reported to the fire de 
rolled up to the scene it was advantageous to be on good terms with the chief. 

I ran my business for two summers between high school and college and during the second one I 
hired an unemployed handyman named Gus to help me with the heavy work. It was Gus who taught 
me to chew tobacco—“Brown’s Mule” was his favorite brand—telling me it would keep my mouth 
from drying up too much. Fortunately my mother never caught on to the fact that I was chewing 
the stuff or I would have had to let Gus go. She was very careful about the sort of people we boys 
associated with. 

During my second season I found a Fordson tractor in a junkyard and bought it for five dollars, 
which was probably more than it was worth. I used it to disc up the lots after I burned them off. 
Fordsons had reputations as man killers, since they were prone to tip over backwards if you snagged 
your implement on something, which happened with distressing regularity. I survived on mine, but 
just barely, and then gave it back to the junkman. I remember Bill Zurbrugg, the old retired Army 
muleskisner telling me that he’d “rather turn a kid loose on a team of green mules than put him on 
top of one of them things”. 

{setting a Pordson tractor underway on a cold morning was a challenge requiring plenty of dexter- 
ity arid nimbleness of foot if it was going to be done without injury. The tractor had to be cranked, 
of course, and when the oil in the crankcase was thick from the cold, the cranker had to be ready 
to jump out of the way when the engine caught or the machine would run over him. As the tractor 
went by the operator would grab the wheel and leap into the seat to steer the machine to a tree trunk 
stout enough to hold the quivering beast while the oil heated up and he got things under control. 

I quit the weed abatement business in the fall of 1940 when my father insisted that I stop buying 
gasoline on his credit card, which took a lot of the profit out of the enterprise. I don’t remember what 
happened to my “fire engine”. It should be in the Smithsonian. 

By the summer of 1939 I began to think about going back to school and decided that the cow col- 
lege up in Davis might be a good place to start. I had never been interested in going to work in any 
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The Davis firehouse 


of Father’s businesses, was never encouraged to actually, and business was none too good in any case. 
My plan was to enroll in a two year non-degree course at the University of California and become a 
big time cattle rancher, which I knew wasn't likely to happen since I had neither vast acreages of land 
nor vast amounts of money. Charlie Houck, a fellow volunteer fireman in Menlo Park was going to 
school in Davis where he was a “sleeper” in the firehouse answering night time alarms in exchange 
for a place to stay. This appealed to me as a way to get free board while going to school and soon 
negotiations were begun which eventually required my father to make two trips to Davis to plead my 
case to the fire commissioner, a crusty old Scotsman named Angus McDonald. Angus was reluctant 
to put me on the force since there were already three sleepers on the job, which seemed like plenty to 
him. (Besides Charlie, Hugh Lipscomb and Roscoe Savage were there. Roscoe had been at Sequoia 
High School with my brother Frank.) The commissioner was also out of vacant beds at the station, 
even though there was space for one more. 

He finally agreed that if the department members voted to accept me, and if I was willing to bring 
my own bed, they would put mé on. At the next firemen’s meeting I made a gracious little speech 
about how I would work hard to gain their trust and be a valuable addition to the department, and 
after a very close vote I was in. Several old timers grumbled that they already had enough fancy 
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college kids cluttering up the place—all they wanted to do was play around—but they were in the 
minority, I guess. While they were probably right, my buddies and I were as good as our word and 
were on the job every night, ready to roll. Actually in the two years I was in the department you 
could count the number of structure fires we had on both hands. Davis actually had very few fires 
for some unknown reason, and there was only one that I even remember. We were all asleep one 
night when I was awakened by loud banging «zi the door and when I looked out I could see 4 house 
burning just two blocks down the street. I hit the siren to awaken the volunteers, rousted at the 
other boys, all of whom had slept through the racket at the door, and pretty much saved the day. It 
would have been downright embarrassing if none of us had awakened, since firehouse sleepers are 
useless if all they do is sleep. 

While we didn’t have many structure fires to fight I had a couple of unusual experiences on fire 
trucks during my time at Davis. One day a call came into the station from the town of Esparto, a 
small ranching community about 15 miles out of town. Their high school was on fire and they were 
calling all neighboring districts for help. Because the town was out of our jurisdiction we had to get 
permission to go which took a while because the chief was out of town. We were delayed as we tried 
to track down old Angus McDonald, but eventually we set off in the Chevy pumper with Charlie 
driving, somebody I don’t remember next to him in the front seat, and on the tailgate hanging on 
for dear life, were young Pete and boozy old Herman Slater. It probably took us a half hour to get to 
Esparto, which meant a long open-air ordeal for Herman and me since the old truck had stiff springs 
and absolutely no windbreaks. When we finally got ts town there were fire trucks all over the place 
and the school was just a smoldering memory, havi: ig burned to the ground. We circled the wreck- 
age and drove on home. 

Another time we got a frantic call that the kitchen wa8‘Orl fire | in a fraternity house down on High- 
way 80 which ran right through the middle of town. Charlie took off in the pumper with me right 
behind him in the old Ford ladder truck. As he turned onto the highway, probably at an improvident 
speed, a rear wheel came off the truck and bounded across someone’s front lawn and Charlie came 
to a grinding halt in a spectacular shower of sparks. As the rest of us boys sped manfully on to the 
reported fire I wondered how we were going to extinguish the blaze with nothing but ladders. When 
I sent my partner into the building with our only agent of attack, a soda and acid fire extinguisher, 
he was relieved to report that the frat beys had the fire out, a break for us, since Charlie was still 
squatting back there in the middle of the highway on a pumper with only three wheels. 

In 1941 the Davis department owned a 1937 Chevrolet hybrid, half-ton home-made engine with a 
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jerry built front end pump on it, a 1930 Ford Model A ladder truck, and a brand new, custom-built 
Fabco 750 gpm pumper. To save money, they bought the new engine without a synchronized trans- 
mission, which meant that it was almost impossible to shift without making horrible grinding noises. 
There is something very disconcerting, not to mention embarrassing, about driving through town on 
a brand new machine with only two options—either go everywhere in low gear or announce your 
approach with violently loud metallic noises. I left Davis shortly after the new truck arrived and was 
not a bit sorry that I never had to wrestle with it. 

In April of 1940 our big old mansion in Menlo Park caug ht fire one night when the family wasn’t 
home and was damaged beyond repair. The renter was in her cottage and Tom Brymer was sound 
asleep in his quarters, but the house was fully ablaze before they were aware that anything was amiss. 
The old house put on a show that none of us were there to see. They say it was one of the most spec- 
tacular fires in Menlo Park’s history. In a valiant attempt to save something besides the lot, the chief 
called in help from surrounding districts and they managed to save much of the ground floor of the 
building. The blaze had apparently started in the old oil furnace in the basement and then traveled 
to the attic where it mushroomed out and consumed the roof, the second floor and everything but 
part of the lower level. Every room in the house was damaged to some extent and many were totally 
gone. Some furniture was salvaged, including the large sideboard that is currently in my house, but 
two others—one that you see in pictures with the stuffed owls on top—were destroyed. With the 

house gene my siblings were able to go through the rubble of the chimney looking for a hidden safe 
‘ull of riches that they thought had been cemented to the bricks by the place’s original owner, Mr. 
Bassett, an associate of Timothy Hopkins. I don’t remember searching for treasure in the fireplace 
before the fire, but Frank’s wife, Gen, insists that the older kids often did. After the insurance adjust- 
ers did their work the folks tore the house down, which provided me with all kinds of work during 
that summer. Mother wasted no time in making plans to turn the old carriage house/garage into 
new living quarters. 

In 1942 Ma decided to move a guest cottage from the rear of the property to two acres that they had 
reserved for a new house. With Mother nothing was really new, of course, and this was an octagonal 
building that she had originally scrounged from the Douglass family. It became part of the house and 
remains so to this day. The Italian contractor who helped her with construction found used lumber 
from a wrecking company in San Francisco, as there was little new material to be found during the 
war. According to legend, he would hold up a beam for Mother's perusal and she would size it up to 
decide how big a room should be. Since windows were especially hard to come by they were different 
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in every room. With her customary “can-do attitude” Ma had four existing horse stalls converted _ 
to rooms in the guest wing. She also laid most of the brick that was used in the new house earning 





a well-deserved reputation as being “handy with the hod”. 

That same summer, Mother, Frank, Lew and I took the train to Pontiac, Michigan to buy a new. 
station wagon, the trip and the car both paid for with insurance money. This was a long way to go to 
buy a car, but Pa’s former partner in the refrigeration business, Whittington Ward, had become the 
general manager of General Motor’s Pontiac Division and he was going to give us a good deal. After 
picking up the car we continued on to tour the east coast from Hallowell, Maine to Richmexé.. ¥ 
visiting Boston, New York, Wash, D.C., Baltimore, Gettysburg, and Williamsburg as we went. We 
saw all the sights, and even went to the other World’s Fair while we were in New York, but the thing 
that I remember most about the trip was the unbearably hot, sticky weather. 

Before we started home Father decided that we might as well pick up a new company car for 
him, so off we went, back to Michigan for a second vehicle, a 1940 Pontiac coupe. Once we got there, 
Frank bought a used car for himself and when we finally set off for the west coast we formed a little 
convoy, four Merrills in three cars. Somewhere along the way, when I was driving Mother in the new 
station wagon at the rear of the pack, we had a breakdown. Unable to get word to the two vehicles 
ahead of her she flagged down a cop and instructed him to find the others and tell them to wait. On 





Ma’s orders word was passed from cop to cop, jurisdiction to jurisdiction until a law enforcement 
officer somewhere located the rest of our outfit and told the drivers to hold up. When we reached 
southern Idaho I decided I had seen more than enough of the USA and suggested I take a car and 
go on home. By that time my fellow travelers had had enough of Pete, and my bellyaching, and were 
happy to be rid of me, so I took the new coupe and hightailed it for Atherton. I raced straight down 
through central Nevada, massacring jackrabbits as I went, spent one night in a funky old hotel in 
Wells, and made it home to Menlo Park before the next nightfall. The rest of the caravan continued 
on to Seattle and Victoria B.C. 

At the end of the spring semester in 1941 I quit school, having decided that there must be more 
interesting things to do than learn how to calculate the butterfat content of milk, determine which 
style barn was most suitable for storing loose hay and the principles of cattle judging. (I can still re- 
member filling out judging forms with such solemn comments as “this bull has good square haunches 
and a nice spring of ribs”.) I also came up against a couple of classes that required actual thinking, 
like genetics and double entry bookkeeping, which helped me decide that I wasn’t really all that keen 
about being a student. The day that I decided to chart a new life course was the day that I was taking 
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the final test in Genetics 101 and realized that I had no idea what the ratio of black pigs to white pigs 
would be when the sire Hampshire boar was gray and the sow was off-white. I clearly remember 
getting up during the written exam, handing my unfinished test to the puzzled monitor at the door 
and setting off on new adventures, my short career in higher education at an end. I quit school, but I 
didn’t quit Davis just yet. I found work on a local ranch driving a truck during the sugar beet harvest 
while continuing to live in the firehouse. 

This might be the appropriate place in my narrative to deal with a matter that has been gnawing at 
my conscience for 73 years, only to have recently broken through the thin mental membrane into what 
remains of my conscious mind. It was a small matter involving a few dozen tomatoes short-circuited 
on their way to a Sacramento market, and hardly the stuff to create noticeable guilt for even a few 
days, never mind seven decades. Maybe the fact that I came close to getting run over by a truck, or 
the fact that if I had been an instant slower I would have ridden all the way to the capital of the state 
of California on top of a truckload of ripe tomatoes, but whatever it was, it made an impression on 
me. I could easily have ended up in the clutches of the law or, at the very least, been at the mercy of 
a very angry Japanese farmer. 

It was late summer and I was on a road near Davis that paralleled the mainline of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad at a siding with an elevated unloading platform where we dumped sugar beets from 
our trucks into gondolas. There was a grade crossing near the platform with the usual sign warning 
drivers to “stop, look and listen”, so when trucks loaded with vegetables approached they had to come 
to a complete stop, shift into low gear, transcend the grade over the tracks and come to another stop 
before entering the main highway. It took a bit of time for the produce truck drivers to negotiate all 
of this; enough time, as it turned out, for my hoodlum friends and I to make a little mischief. 

The vast fields of sugar beets in the Sacramento Valley were being harvested, and so were the to- 
matoes. It was one of the busiest times of the year and beet truck drivers often had to wait in a long 
line to get their turn at the dump next to the railroad crossing. Sometimes not enough cars were 
available, or they had to be switched around, and we found ourselves with lots of idle time. One day, 
as we sat, a flatbed truck came along loaded with open crates af some of the biggest and finest ripe 
California tomatoes that you are ever likely to see. The Japanese farmer/truck driver shifted into low 

gear to negotiate the grade and the nearest idle beet truck driver helped himself to a ripe tomato. 
The driver, who was intent on watching traffic and shifting, had no idea at all that somebody had 
just swiped a tomato, so the load on the next truck was lightened by four or five as several more of 
us beet truck drivers helped ourselves to the fruits of the farmer’s labors. 
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The next day one of our gang thoughtfully brought a saltshaker 
to work with him to spice up our snacks—the situation was getting 
out of hand—and before too long the tomato truck drivers began 
to get wise to what was going on. They tried to put an end to the 
tomato thefts by maintaining speed going over the railroad crossing, 
but because of the “stop, look and listen” business, it was difficult to 
do. Instead of just negotiating with us ruffians, who they could have 
easily discouraged with a small contribution of cull tomatoes, they 
tried to outwit us. Soon they were going by so fast that boxes were 
in danger of bouncing off the backs of their trucks. 

Being the class clown, or the leader of the rat pack at the crossing, 
I felt an obligation to outdo my buddies by swiping more tomatoes 
than anyone else. Wearing my ten-gallon hat, a mandatory accessory 





All hat and no cattle 
Ten-gallon hat during my rancher/farmer days, I decided to raise the stakes a bit by 


climbing onto the back of a truck as it labored up the grade where I 
would fill my hat with fruit, and hop back down when the driver reached the top. 

By the time the truck got over the crossing I still hadn’t gotten the hat full and the driver, wise to 
me by then, was determined to get even. He decided that he was going to take me to Sacramento on 
the back of his truck and make an example of me, dead or alive. He cleared the tracks, and seeing 
that he had a clear shot at the highway, began to pick up speed while I still was trying to stuff toma- 
toes into the ten-gallon hat. If it had been an eleven-gallon hat I wouldn't be alive to tell the story. 

As we rolled out onto Highway 80 he was in high gear and hunched over the wheel like a man 
possessed. My God, I thought, as my life flashed before my eyes, it’s now or never. With my legs going 
like Wiley Coyote’s in one of those old cartoons I bailed off the truck just as we hit the straightaway 
for Sacramento. Fortunately I was fairly nimble in those days or I would have ended my beet truck 
driving career, along with whatever else I planned to do with the rest of my wasted life, in a mess 
of squashed tomatoes and a ten gallon hat in a ditch about eleven miles west of the city. As it was, I 
survived and resolved to give up my life of crime. The tomato season was about over anyway. 

At the end of the harvest I was given a permanent job on the ranch driving a crawler tractor, and 
was plowing vast fields of fallow land on a ten-hour per day basis, when the Japanese bombed Pearl 
Harbor. On the morning of December 7th I turned the radio on in the firehouse to listen to the big 
band sounds of Freddie Martin when I heard the announcer say that bombs had been dropped on a 
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Pacific island. The next day I drove my big caterpillar rig over close to the radio in my car in time to 
hear Franklin Roosevelt tell me that whatever my plans were for the coming years, I might as well 
forget them for the time being. 


SEAFARING, OR OVER THE BOUNDING MAIN 


My days on the farm didn't last long after that. The military draft had been in existence for some time, 
but as I remember, didn’t start until age 21. Still a stripling of 19, I had a bit of time to organize my 
affairs, but when the new wartime draft started, brother Lew’s number was quickly pulled from the 
big glass jar by a blindfolded Secretary of War Henry Stimson. Each draft board in the country had 
all its eligible young men listed by number and Lew ¢aztie up number two or three—I don't remem- 
ber which—but because he had already started work in a seagoing career as a wiper in the engine 
rooms of various oil tankers of the Standard Oil Company he was exempted as being in “essential 
wartime work”. Interestingly enough, while engaged in this “essential wartime work’, he was close by 
the tanker that was torpedoed by a Jap submarine off El Segundo very early in the war, in one of the 
few instances of actual combat close to the west coast. This, of course, added immeasurably to the 
wartime hysteria at a time when it was already widely believed that the Japs were about to invade the 
USA. The citizens of every little community along the west coast were certain that their town was a 
prime target for pre-invasion bombings. The residents of Davis, a railroad junction, felt that it was a 
slam-dunk certainty that they were in the line of fire; the fire department went on high alert and all 
of us able-bodied young men were prepared to resist the “little slant eyes” to our last breath. That’s 
the way we talked in those days. 

By January 1942 it was obvious that if] expected to maintain my exemption from the draft I would 
need to be in some sort of vital wartime job; farm boys were not exempted from military service yet, 
especially those driving tractors pulling plows, since trained monkeys could do that kind of work. 
My brother Frank left his job at Father’s sheet metal shop to go to work at Western Pipe and Steel 
Company, a newly activated shipyard in South San Francisco that was building merchant ships. Fa- 
ther’s shop foreman went too, and when he told me that getting a job down there would be a cinch, 
I bid Davis good bye and set off on a new course, hiring on as a sheet metal helper at the WPS yard. 

While my career there was short-lived it was an interesting one in that the ships we were build- 
ing, which were designed as C3 type cargo ships, 2bont 400' long, were being converted to escort 
carriers for the Royal Navy, in mid-stride as it were. All the deck houses were cut off at main deck 
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level so that a flight deck could be built. In 1942 German U-Boats were sinking allied convoys in the 
mid-Atlantic at an alarming rate, out of range of the available aircraft, so there was a need for small 
escort carriers. One particular ship of this kind, originally named S. S. Steel Artisan, and renamed 
HMS Attacker by the Brits, had an illustrious wartime career and survived for years afterwards, first 
as an Italian cruise ship and finally as a Philippine floating hotel and restaurant. 

I spent a year at WP&S doing work tit wasn’t ysrticularly memorable, but a couple of things are 
worth mentioning. One day some scaffaleiing brote arid a yard worker fell into the bay. Weighted 
down by his heavy tool belt he sank to the bottom without a trace. I also worked with a welder, a 
self-proclaimed lothario, who received a visit from two men in suits who led him away in handcuffs, 
never to be seen by again. At the time the newspapers were full of stories about a young lady who 
had been bludgeoned to death by someone wielding a rock. The murderer turned out to be our very 
own welder friend who was eventually tried and executed for the crime. 

During the early part of 42 Frank and I commuted to work from Menlo Park, before moving into 
a flat at 2582 Chestnut St. on the Marina in San Francisco with some of Frank’s college and frater- 
nity buddies who were stationed in the Bay Area. There was Coast Guard Machinist’s Mate Frank 
Travis, from Shelton, WA, stationed at Fisherman’s Wharf, Army Major Harry Strong, stationed at 
the Supply Depot in Alameda, and Coast Guard Cox’n Don Barry, shipmate of “Frankie Tray”, as we 
sometimes called him, in addition to my brother Frank and me. The five of us were fussed. aver by 
the mother of another of Frank’s fraternity brothers, Connie Hitchcock, who worked the police beat 
for the San Francisco Call-Bulletin, the city’s afternoon newspaper, and was the first female reporter 
on the west coast. 

A constant stream of Frank’s college friends came through the city in those days, most of them 
Deke’s who had been in the Navy ROTC program at the University of Washington in pre-war years 
and who were now going on active duty. That same spring, Frankie Trav’s mother and sister, Jane, 
came down from Shelton, arriving during a party at the fit was hard to arrive when there wasn’t 
a party going on—and just like that I met my future wife. Algiough she only intended to stay a week, 
San Francisco was clearly where the action was, so Jane sent her mother home by herself and moved 
in with several of her Whitman College sorority chums who were already in town. She quickly got a 

job as a registration clerk at the front desk of the St. Francis Hotel, a place where all the big shot VIPs 
stayed, and the partying continued. With an attitude of “drink and be merry for tomorrow ye may 
die”, we did all the best places, the Fairmont, the Palace, St. Francis and the Top of the Mark, living 
out that motto to the limit. Meanwhile Jane and I were courting to beat the band and were married 
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a bit more than a year later on August 5, 1943 at the little 
Swedenborgian Church in San Francisco. 

By the end of 1942 it was clear that I would not con- 
tinue to get a draft exemption from my job working 
in the shipyard, even though it was considered an es- 
sential occupation. The draft age had been reduced to 
18 by then, and at 21 years old I was in good health and 
exactly the right caliber for cannon fodder. Following 
the example set by brother Lew, I went next door to 
talk to our Atherton neighbor George O’Brien, who 
was an assistant to the president of the Standard Oil 
Company, and asked him about getting a job on one of 
their tankers. He referred me to the head of the com- 
pany’s marine division and in short order I was at the 
coast guard office in downtown San Francisco getting 
a passport and seaman’s papers with orders to report to 
the Long Wharf in Richmond to await the first ship in 
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Wedding Day need of another wiper in the engine room. At that time 


there were no physical requirements for the job, other 
than that you had to be breathing, and likely to continue to breathe, until you got out of port. The 
engine room wiper, along with the ordinary seaman on deck, is the lowest form of marine life. A 
wiper wipes. He wipes up spills, mops engine room floor gratings, runs errands, paints and soogies, 
does heavy lifting and is available at all times for anything that needs to be done. 

I hadn't been standing by on the Richmond Long Wharf for more than a couple of days when the 
tanker S. S. W. S. Rheem arrived from the South Pacific in need of wipers for its next trip. Named 
after a deceased company executive, as all Standard Oil ships were, the Rheem was one of three twin- 
screw ships of the same class in the company’s fleet. Built in the late 1920s, they were about 400 feet 
in length and powered by two triple expansion reciprocating engines driven by steam from three fire 
tube scotch boilers that could move the monster through the water at a reckless speed of about eleven 
knots, or 12 mph. When all the machinery got moving on a ship like the Rheem it was an amazing 
spectacle. You could quickly imagine what it would be like to be a bug inside the crankcase of a mo- 
torcar, with the ship’s engine parts measured in feet rather than inches. The famous WWII Liberty 
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Ships were powered by the 
same engines as the Standard 
Oil ships, but with only one 
per ship rather than two. 
Within a couple of days 
the Rheem was loaded with 
supplies and bunker fuel, 
the stuff that powers ships, 
and we were on our way to 
Noumea, New Caledonia, 











the capital of the French 
New Hebrides Islands, north 
of Australia. By this time much of the war activity had moved north through the New Hebrides and 
to the Soloman Islands. Noumea was just beyond the farthest advance of the Japs in the Pacific and 
was being used as a refueling port for the U.S. Navy. 

We cast off from the Richmond dock in the evening and I went on deck to watch the Golden 
Gate Bridge go over me for the first time, rather than vice-versa, and minutes later we were just 
beyond the bridge in a notoriously rough stretch of the Pacific Ocean known as the “potato patch”. 
As we passed through that roiling water the old ship rolled heavily and green-horn Pete began to 
turn the same color around the gills. As the ship rolled from side to side, bottles began to fall and 
shatter, spilling their contents all over the cabin of the second assistant engineer, who kept samples 
of various liquids in glass containers, it being his job to test things like the quality of the fuel oil and 
the purity of the boiler water. Of course we were called to clean up the mess and for the next hour 
or two the other wiper and I were busy doing what we were hired to do: wipe. By morning I had my 
sea legs and I’m happy to report that I never had another moment of mal de mer during the rest of 
my 22 year ocean-going career. 

As I stood at the stern of our old ship at sunset and looked forward along its entire length I learned 
something I had never known about a big long ship with the configuration of a tanker. With deck- 
houses located in the stern, where the engines are, and a midship house where the navigation equip- 
ment is and the deck crew is housed, there is a long stretch of open deck under which most of the 
cargo tanks are located, spanned by the fore and aft catwalk and not much else. From my vantage 
point at the aft deckhouse, with little previous experience to call upon, it seemed to me that we were 
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humping along quite alarmingly in the heavy seas; when the midship area was up, the bow and stern 
were down; when the bow and stern were up, midships was down. Before my cooler self prevailed, I 
pondered racing off to alert somebody about this alarming development, lest we founder and sink. 
Reassured by the thought that the old W.S. Rheem had been plowing the sea for almost as many years 
as I had been alive, I stayed put figuring that she’d likely last until morning. 

I later learned that tankers, which are riveted together, are expected to hump up and down this 
way because the movement allows for flexibility and prevents fracture of the hull. In truly heavy seas 
the midships catwalk is sometimes awash, taking seas over it which makes caution vital when going 
forward to meals in the mess hall. A fair number of welded ships, like the Liberties and T2 tankers 
that were built during the war actually cracked in two during their later years, some with disastrous 
consequences. Not many of them survived as long as the old Rheem had when I sailed on her. 

Because the Japanese submarine threat was considered minimal at the time and escorts were 
scarce, we sailed alone to New Caledonia, a voyage that took three weeks. In Noumea, a bustling stag- 
ing area for campaigns going on farther north, we offloaded into a Navy tanker, took on ballast and 
immediately set out for home. This whole process took scarcely two days, or just about enough time 
for a ship’s wiper to catch a boat ashore to look for a beer without success, and find himself settling 
for warm lemonade instead. The entire round trip took roughly six weeks and then we spent three or 
four days reloading back in Richmond, only to do it all over again. I made three trips on the Rheem, 











The Standard Oil tanker, D.G. Scofield, pictured above, is identical to the W.S. Rheem, my first ship. 
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the last one as a fireman because by then I was an old salt with enough sea time to get a promotion. 
The main difference between the two jobs was that instead of being a day worker who could sleep all 
night, I now has t@ stand watches—four hours on, eight off—which is how it would be for the rest 
of my seagoing carer. On my first trip to Noumea some of us crossed the equator for the first time 
and we pollywogs were initiated into the exalted ranks of shellfish in a colorful ceremony involving 
high jinks and hilarity. On my third trip to sea we went to Wellington, New Zealand, which added 
an extra week to the trip and was a welcome change of pace. 

The Captain of the Rheem was a man named Melby, or “Manybells Melby” as we called him, a 
nervous, fidgety old dude who sounded general quarters every time a whale spouted or a flying fish 
landed on 1 deck. We spent a good bit of time getting in and out of our life jackets. The Rheem also 
had a navy 
day while stisoting at a target arrel that had been pitched into our wake astern of the ship. The spot- 


zum crew that ¢esiiin’t shoot straight, which they demonstrated quite convincingly one 








ter on the bridge called out the range as 100% ds, the gunners set the range on the gun at 10,000 
yards, and as we spectators eagerly watched for the splash of the shell near the target it went sailing 
somewhere over the horizon. 

I made my last trip back to San Francisco on the Rheem on July 30, 1943 and just days later Jane 
and I were married. This tight scheduling made the womenfolk nervous and I’m sure Mother pestered 
George O’Brien unmercifully until she knew the exact day and time that the Rheem was to reach the 
bay. George didn’t stand a chance with Ma on the job so I’m sure he, in turn, badgered whomever 
he needed to in the marine department of the Standard Oil Company to put pressure on the coast 
guard to get the information, usually classified as secret, to the mother of the groom. We could all 
have been more understanding, I guess, as she had all the wedding plans to work out, when about 
all I had to do was get into my tuxedo and show up at the church. Aunt Olive threw a big wedding 
reception for as at the Century Club, we spent our wedding night at the Fairmont Hotel, and then 
took off for a short honeymoon in Monterey with enough of my father’s rationed gas to get us there 
and back again. 

I should mention that sailing on a merchant ship—even an old tub like the W.S. Rheem—was 
not without its dangers even outside an active war zone. On the voyage after I got off to get married, 
the Rheem was torpedoed by a Japanese submarine as it departed Noumea on the return journey. 
The ship was not sunk, but the bow was badly damaged and only by constant pumping and shifting 
ballast—from bow to sterri ali the way home—were they able to keep the screws in the water and 
the ship afloat. Nearly submerged by the time she reached San Francisco she went straight into dry 
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dock. Maybe old “Manybells” wasn’t so goofy after all. 

On the first day of September, 1943 I signed on as a fireman on the S.S. Richmond, an even older 
tub than the Rheem. The Richmond, built about 1913, was a tired old veteran with many visibly leak- 
ing rivets when we plied Standard Oil’s coastwise route, hitting all the ports from Skagway, Alaska 
to San Diego, with the occasional trip to Hawaii. In addition to bunker fuel we carried lube oil in 
barrels, diesel oil and gasoline, and sailed back and forth between coastal ports, rarely stopping in 
Richmond. We could always tell that we were scheduled to return home when we took on a load of 
empty barrels, but even then we weren't in port long enough to do much more than grab a few beers 
at the nearest waterfront pub. 

I was promoted to oiler on my last trip on the old S.S. Richmond which meant I had to learn how 
to oil the big “up and down” engine, as we called it, using a hand-held oil can while trying to avoid 
the monstrous cranks, crossheads and connecting rods as they went happily about their business 
regardless of what was in their path. While I managed to keep my head out of the machinery I did 
lose a thumbnail one night when I got a bit careless. We had to slip our fingers between a connecting 
rod bearing and the journal cap to feel if it was hot without being hit by the crank as it went by, a sim- 
ple enough process if you 
stayed alert. My thumb- 
nail grew back, but I’m 
still waiting for my Purple 
Heart. 

Early February, 1943, 
found me on a south- 





bound train en route to 





San Pedro via Los Ange- 
les to board the S. S. R. 
C. Stoner (another dead 
Standard Oil Executive) 
with several of my “black 
gang” companions. Lew 
was the first assistant 





engineer on the ship, a 








An “up and down” engine about half the size as the ones on the W.S. Rheem } nearly new turbine driven 
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The R.C. Stoner, above, brand new when I signed on as an oiler when Lew was Ist assistant engineer. 
The Stoner ended her careeron a reef at Wake Island in 1967 


tanker on the South Pacific run, so he showed me around the unfamiliar machinery and explained 
how things worked. Being on a steam turbine tanker in a spick-and-span engine room without all 
that big old thrashing machinery made me feel like I had finally become a 20th century mariner, no 
longer needing to feel hot bearings by hand, or slipping and sliding on oily engine room gratings. 
Instead of the 10-12 knot top speed of the old up-and-downers, the Stoner could do 16, maybe 18, if 
you opened up all the turbine nozzles. It could outrun most submarines. I made two trips on the 
Stoner, one to Aukland, New Zealand and the other to New Hebrides, the Soloman Islands, and Gua- 
dacanal, with a brief stop at the funky little atoll of Funafuti to drop off a couple barrels of gasoline. 

By late summer of 1944 I had enough sea time to sit for my engineer’s license—3rd assistant—and 
signed up for the United States Maritime Service Officers School (USMSOS) in Alameda. This was a 
three-month accelerated course in marine engineering covering all aspects of the craft, but concen- 
trating mostly on the stuff you had to know to pass the coast guard exam. Deck officer candidates 
went there too, of course, and there were many of them due to the growing need for crews to man 
the huge number of new ships coming out of the wartime shipyards. During the war years over 2600 
Liberty ships were built—those clunky old steamers powered by reciprocating engines of the sort I 
have been writing about. In addition there were hundreds of “Victory” ships, which were faster than 
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the Liberties, T2 diesel electric tankers and hundreds more of the C1, C2 and C3 cargo ships. All the 
enemy submarines in the world couldn't sink these faster than we were building them. 

We had to take a perfunctory physical exam before we were admitted to the academy. This was 
the first time in my life I had ever taken one, since Merrills didn’t have physical ailments. The doctor 
asked me if I had ever had rheumatic fever and I said, “damned if I know” because I’m not sure I had 
ever even heard of it. “You got a bad heart murmur there, my boy,” he said, “jump up and down on 
one foot for me”. I jumped, and he listened again, before telling me that things sounded better. He 


then went ahead and passed me along, after he peered up my other end that is. 
Every doctor who has listened to my 





heart since then has asked me if I ever had 
rheumatic fever as a child, and I still don’t 
know. Some doctors get so excited by the 
clatter that my old ticker makes that they 





call colleagues to come to take a listen. My 
current doctor, upon hearing the racket for 
the first time, nonchalantly asked me when 
I'd had “that valve replacement”. My condi- 
tion, mitral regurgitation, has only caused 
me a problem one time and that was when | 
was passed over for a job as a ticket clerk by 
the Union Pacific Railroad, of all things, be- 
cause of it, so I suspect that the army would 
have rejected me out of hand, too, had I been 
dumb enough to try to enlist. 

While I was going to “Gazoony” school 
as it was called—don’t ask me why—I com- 
muted back and forth to the city and an 
apartment on Jones St. that Jane and I shared 
with Frankie Trav and his bride, Connie 
Brusegaard, the “2582 club” on Chestnut St. 
having been disbanded by then. Our three- 





Graduate, “Gazooney” School. Pete, middle row on the left. month active duty tenure was replete with 
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lots of military academy B.S., such as marching around in uniform, drilling and saluting, and stand- 
ing! for fagpertions every Saturday morning with a full-dress review. I'd come a long way in a pretty 
shortstine em my stint as a wiper on the Rheem. In Gazooney school we even had our own march- 
ingtbiant! st 

When we proudly sewed our ensign stripes on our sleeves after graduation in December of 1944 it 
was a good thing that we’d learned to salute, because we did a lot of it when walking on San Francisco 
streets. Now, instead of hanging around the Long Wharf in Richmond waiting for work, we were 
hanging around the union hall in the Ferry Building in the city looking for any ship that needed 
a 3rd engineer. I had decided I'd try to get on a cargo ship rather than another of the Standard Oil 
tankers because I’d have a better chance of getting a look at that big war going on in the Pacific. 
Leaving Standard Oil, a non-union outfit, meant that I had to join the Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association (MEBA) which was a good deal for me because it paid better than the oil company did. 

I sat around the union hall for a couple of weeks before the call came to join the crew of the S.S. 
Cape Georgia which needed two 3rd assistant engineers. (During the war, freighters carried an extra 
engineer and an extra mate in case of casualties. This was a good deal for first assistant engineers 
because it meant they didn’t have to stand watch and could sleep all night just like the chief.) The 
other third assistant’s job was taken by one of my classmates at USMSOS, a lad from Seattle, and we 
flipped a coin to decide who got the best watch. It wasn’t me, which meant that I got the “twelve to 
four”. (My other roommate at Alameda was a guy named David Riley who kept himself occupied 
by going over the fence every night to “get it on” with his girlfriend in ‘Frisco.) 

The Cape Georgia was a C1 class freighter, the smallest version of the three C-class freighters built 
by the War Shipping Administration under the Merchant Marine Act of 1937. Most of the Cis were 
named for capes, such as Cape Hatteras, Cape May, and Cape St. Elias. Just three feet under 400 ft 
in length, and powered by a single cross-compound GE steam turbine, they could make a cruising 
speed of 14 knots, or maybe 16, with all stops out and a sandbag on the safety valves. C2s and C3s, 
which were the ships that Frank and I worked on at WP&S, were larger, at just under 500 ft in length, 
and long enough to accommodate landing and launching WWII airplanes if you put a flight deck on 
them. Cis were tidy and compact freighters, well built and pleasing to the eye, much different than 
modern container ships that have the look of a floating city block of tenement buildings. 

My discharge papers show that I signed onto the Cape Georgia on December 18, 1944 and by 
early January of 1945 we were loading cargo at Stockton, California. It was the usual stuff required 
to support a landing somewhere in the Pacific—tanks, trucks, jeeps, half-tracks, artillery— with a 
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couple of unassembled P-51 fighter planes lashed to the main deck above the mid-ship cargo holds. At 
some point we embarked a battalion of Navy Seabees, some Navy medical personnel and six pilots, 
which gave us a chance to fraternize with them as we all ate together in the wardroom. As I recall 
they weren't sure where they were headed, which wasn’t surprising given their motto, “Ours is not 
to reason why...” About all I remember about the supply depot at Stockton was the large number 
of Italian prisoners-of-war whe were there nailing fruit boxes together. They seemed to be a happy 
bunch, full of chatter and awimyated conversation, and why not? Their war was all over and they had 
nothing to do but nail boxes together and eat fruit. 

During te war we were constantly reminded that we were not to keep diaries lest they fall into 
enemy his 4is, We were forbidden to have cameras for the same reason. We thought this was a good 
joke because we all knew that the enemy had a far better idea of what was going on than we were ever 
likely to. When I was third assistant engineer on the S.S. Cape Georgia the radio operator was my 
good buddy. We called him “Sparks”, which was the nickname st all the radiomen got. All orders 


and directions came through the radio room to be passed on te 












name I’ve long since forgotten, kept me informed about our sailing orders and passed wlony stuff he 
picked up as he listened to military jabber and shoreside radio messages. As a result I probably had a 
little bit better idea about what was going on than an assistant third engineer should have, but knew 
nothing that would jeopardize military operations if it fell into the wrong hands. In defiance of the 
rules, I kept notes anyway, in tiny handwritten script in a small notebook, and when we got home I 
dictated the story to Jane so she could type it up, thus foiling the nosey censors. That is why, decades 
later, I appear to have total recall of the events that follow. 

Frora Stockton we sailed to Pearl Harbor and then on to Iwo Jima. We picked up two hundred 
meri of the 8th Naval Construction Battalion along with our supplies and traveled in a convoy of six 
serchant ships, four Cis, a C2, a C3 and four escorts. We arrived at Saipan on February 18, 1945, the 
_ day before D-Day 
‘of days later owr-estorts dropped the first of many depth charges and from then on it seemed like 





a Iwo Jima, where we took on fuel and water, departing on the 20th. A couple 


the general alarm bells were ringing all the time. We were supposed to reach Iwo Jima on the 23rd 
but in the early morning hours we received orders to reverse course and steam back toward Saipan 
for twelve hours, delayed due to the inability of the Marines to make a satisfactory beachhead. For 
seven days we sailed back and forth awaiting orders to call us in. We eventually stretched the 600 
miles between Saipan and Iwo to over 2200. 


On March 1 we got orders to go in and got our first glimpse of the island in the darkness of the 
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following morning. The body of an American aviator floated by the ship and was picked up by one 
of the escorts. As daylight came we saw that the island was the scene of intense activity. At D-Day 
plus ten the Japs had been pushed back until they held only about a third of the island on the north 
end and were being subjected to death and destruction beyond imagination. Without setting foot on 
land we had a ringside seat to the action. We were anchored so close to the actual fighting that we 
saw the ground action that was taking place on the side of the hill. Not a half mile away men were 
fighting and dying while we sat in comfort and complete safety on the deck of our ship. 

Directly off our stern a heavy cruiser fired a salvo every thirty seconds. The shells were passing 
directly over our ship, practically through the rigging. In both directions and ahead of us, ships 
were pouring shells into the hill. Over the island, circling and diving like a flock of buzzards, were 
our carrier planes. The ground was churned into a constant froth and a dirty haze hung over the 
island. The Japs were not giving up and each soldier apparently had to be dug out individually. It 
was impossible to imagine the homeland’s strategy concerning this operation. It was obvious that 
no effort was being made to reinforce or support the troops and between ten and fifteen thousand 
of the Empire’s prime soldiery, including elements of the vaunted Royal Marines, were being left to 
die for the Son of Heaven. 

At 9:30 there was an air raid. All the ships in the bay had small boats out that were circling the 
area with smoke pots. We started our smoke generators and within five minutes we were all obscured. 
The alert was a false alarm. Somewhere between here and Japan our carriers were keeping a close 
watch but it was still surprising that the Japs hadn’t managed to get some planes down where we 
were. It’s possible that they had stopped trying. The bombardment continued the following day. The 
shore batteries were firing constaitily and in the slanting rays of the morning sun every detail of the 


hill could be clearly seen. There was wrecked American equipment everywhere. 





On March 3 we moved to the other side of the island and began discharging our cargo. The % 
side seemed to have a more sheltered beach, which was probably where the Japs expected our troops 
to make their landing. Our side was also very steep, however, and trucks were unable to climb the 
slope and had to be ;as!ed out with tractors. The Nips were also catching hell there, and battleships, 
cruisers and destroyers were firing all around us. Far back from the fighting front, men with flame- 
throwers were still burning enemy troops out of caves and holes. The men from the landing ships 
told us that the fighting was still pretty rugged. The Marines were gaining ground during the day 
and losing it at night. Japs dressed in Marine uniforms were raising he}! in the lines after dark. We 
heard a story about a Japanese soldier who played possum for two cays waiting until there were lets 
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of men around who he then killed with a hidden machine gun. He’d even been well picked over by 
souvenir hunters and had managed to lie quiet enough that he was thought to be dead. At dusk the 
battleships took up positions so that they could loop shells over our heads all night. One of the of- 
ficers aboard, watching the show through a porthole lost his hat to the concussion of one of the big 
guns; it was jerked right off his head. 

The news that we got about the fighting came from an announcer in San Francisco which seemed 
bizarre given that we were eye-witnesses to the action. We were getting to be old veterans after a 
couple of days offshore and when a gun went off nobody jumped up to see what was going on. How 
the Japanese managed to hang on was beyond understanding. Many Japs were still holed up on the 
crater of Mt. Suribachi. The command ship with Admiral Turner aboard, which was constantly on 
the move from one side of the island to the other, was anchored next to us. 

On the morning of March 6, army fighter planes—Mustangs and Black Widows—landed on the 
south airstrip. There had never been an order issued saying that we could not go ashore, so four of us 
decided to take a chance. We got in one of the landing boats and made a beachhead, looking every 
bit like a bunch of tourists, being the only people around wearing khakis. When nobody stopped us 
we continued inland and a marine in a truck picked us up and took us up to the airfield. We arrived 
just in time to see an army P-51 make a ground loop while landing, smashing up the plane but leav- 
ing the pilot unhurt. For about an hour we probed around the wreckage of a bunch of enemy planes 
but they’d been thoroughly picked over and we found nothing of interest. 

On the east beach a bulldozer was just finishing filling a grave which contained the bodies of 50 
marines in a cemetery that already held 1300 Americans. The day before, on the very same beach, a 
Jap jumped out of a hele and took a pot shot at an inspecting admiral. He missed him and we later 
saw his honorable body lying on a trash heap. With a couple of helpful marines as escorts we went to 
within a few hundred yards of where a flame thrower was working on a pillbox and there we walked 
among the Japanese dead. The marines were willing to take us up to the front lines, but when a string 
of Jap mortar shells burst about a half-mile away we thanked them for their thoughtfulness and made 
a strategic withdrawal. On the way back we saw one navy TBF get hit by machine gunfire and crash 
into a hillside behind Jap lines and another crash land after a mortar shell passed completely through 
the plane, and the gunner in the rear cockpit, without exploding. 

Jeeps equipped as stretcher carriers passed us as they brought in the dead and took the wounded 
to be evacuated to the hospital ships in the bay. Everywhere we went it was assumed that we were 


aviators and once we were even taunted by a working party of marines who wanted to know where 
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we'd left our women and whiskey. We ignored them with the aloof, offhand mannerisms typical of 
a “superior breed”. These boys had been through plenty; death and destruction were part of their 
daily routine. They had to be tough or they didn’t last. Each of them had a rather hard look, like 
they didn’t give a damn what happened next, but they were all eager to talk to a stranger, to do him 
a favor. On our way back to the beach we passed a battery of 75mm artillery whic: was firing at the 
time. Men were sleeping soundly in foxholes all around the guns. The terrible dust which was all 
over the island had settled over them in a thick blanket, and the guns, which were loud enough to 
wake the dead, didn’t seem to bother them in the least. 

The biggest ordeal of our day was getting back to the ship. It took two hours to find a boat, so we 
sat on the beach watching supplies being unloaded. Although it seemed like chaos and confusion, 
a scene of frenetic activity, closer scrutiny showed that it was going smoothly. Trucks backed down 
into the landing boats, were loaded by working parties and pulled back up the beach by the tractors. 
While we were waiting on the beach the engine cadet decided to go look for his brother who was 
a sergeant in the third marine division. He hadn’t seen him in two-and-a-half years. When he got 
back to the ship late in the evening he had located his brother in a forward area. They had quite a 
reunion. All of our shipmates were interested in our excursion and eager to find their own boats and 
go ashore the next morning. By then the master had posted a notice that no crew members were to 
do so, but we were never reprimanded for our unscheduled adventure. 

We left Iwo Jima on March 10, bound for the Philippines and then on to Okinawa. For a couple 
of days before we left we were alerted that enemy planes were headed our way but they were always 
turned back by a combination of planes from the carriers, and Black Widows from the island. The 
convoy we came in with headed off without us and we went on to Leyte where we loaded eleven 
hundred tons of cargo, forty soldiers and two monkeys. Along the way the convoy commodore nar- 
rowly escaped a collision with ene of the other transports during the night when one of them zigged 





when he should have been zagging. Three days later we arrived at Ulithi, a small atoll surrizinding 
a huge harbor, and on April 7 were underway for Okinawa. Our convoy consisted of twent ships 


of various types, both aavy and mezchant marine, escorted by five APDs and a coast guard cutter 







flying the two-starred flag of Admiral’ Se#¢ebody. We were a fair-sized fleet of twenty-six ships and 


we managed to make the voyage with ‘lision or breakdown. We only experienced one alert and 
none of our ships got lost. 
On the morning of April 11 we spotted the island of Okinawa. It was many times larger than Iwo, 


but looked much the same. It seemed to be well-populated and we could see highways, towns and 
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evidence of cultivation. Heavy warships, planes and artillery were shelling, bombing and strafing in 
the same seemingly unconcerned way that they were on Iwo. The harbor wasn’t very big and a great 
many ships were crowded into a small space. All around the anchorage was a nearly solid ring of 
battleships and cruisers with a scattering of other heavy warships to augment the fire power of the 
less heavily armed ships during air attacks. 

At 3:45 AM on April 12 the general quarters bell sounded. I went out on deck. The night was pitch 
black and visibility was absolute zero due to our smoke screen. From the sound of his motors the 
first “bogie” made a gliding run down to within a few feet of the water and gave it full gun just as 
he came opposite us. It was difficult to say what he was up to and before anyone had the chance to 
fire he was gone. By the time the third one came over, trigger fingers were itchy and he got a blast 
from nearly every gun in the vicinity. The sight of thousands of tracer bullets in the sky was an awe- 
inspiring spectacle. The plane got away. 

The next alarm came in the early afternoon when forty to sixty enemy planes were said to be 
approaching from the north. I got outside just in time to see the sky over the island blossom out in 
hundreds of anti-aircraft bursts. A Jap came skimming over the hill, made a sharp bank over the 
water and crashed his plane into the rigging and mast of the ship anchored next to us, the Minot 
Victory. The plane exploded and the ship was completely obscured by a huge flash of yellow flame. 
The aircraft seemed to bounce off the ship and fall into the water. In an instant it was all over—I 
couldn't believe my eyes—and the only evidence of any action was a drifting cloud of black smoke 
and the ces 






sicuous absence of rigging on the after end of the Victory. It didn’t seem like there could 
be anyoni2@*. alive on the deck, but men were soon out wetting it down with fire hoses. We later 
learned that there were seven casualties, mostly men burned by the blast, but no deaths. I’d never 
given much thought to the much publicized suicide planes before, but vowed that if I ever saw an- 
other plane coming in low I was headed for the shaft alley. Before the excitement of the first crash 
had subsided a flaming plane started a vertical drop from about 15,000 feet, apparently set afire by 


interceptors. It seemed to drop forever before finally crashing into the island in a cloud of smake, 





On April 13, the Japs on the southern front were staging a violent counter-attack. The ruse 
gunfire came in a steady roar; tracers and star shells filled the air. The rest of the day we had five 
more alarms, more than we’d ever had on Iwo, but no planes came over our section. Carrier planes 
of the screening force shot down 118 suicide pilots. It seemed that the Japs would go to any extreme 
to die for their Empex« 






They had taken to swimming out into the harbor with explosives which 


they attempted to att ships. Gun crews were issued rifles with orders to shoot at all objects in 
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the water, so there were guns popping all over the place. “Tokyo Rose” said that 300 American ships 
had been sunk by the Japanese planes since the landing. I wondered if she really believed it. We re- 
ceived word that FDR was dead and shortly after that a false rumor began to spread that Germany 
had capitulated. Some ships went so far as to radio the command ship for verification and operators 
were told that they didn’t know and ordered them to get off the air. =e 
On April 15 we finally started unloading our supplies. It had been a quiet day but in the ea; eee 
evening Japanese planes paid another visit. The first plane dropped a bomb in an oil dump and t32" 
pilot made a valiant attempt to crash into a ship after he’d been hit, but ended up crashing into the 
sea instead. The second plane was easily shot down and the pilot died ingloriously, without having 
dropped a bomb, and the third plane turned and high-tailed it out of there. It seemed to me that the 
planes must have blundered into the harbor without realizing where they were. They weren't on a 


suicide run and if they planned to drop bombs and leave they were much too close to the ground 





to escape. 
ies came directly overhead at very high altitude and the battle- 






A second bunch of six ti 8% 
ships began firing their racine 
of the thing. The only shesi 3 


d 5"AAs. Soon everyone else in the bay joined into the spirit 


nywhere near the planes were the ers but every single 








ship in the vicinity began j firing anyway. When our own 20mm and 3” guns opened up the noise 
was terrific. It was without question one of the prettiest, most spectacular and expensive sights I ever 
expect to see. The cost of the ammunition expended was probably many hundreds of times the cost 
of the planes destroyed. The planes made a complete circle around the harbor and flew off to the 
west. When they were gone a thoroughly disgusted admiral commented that so much unnecessary 
shooting was “scandalous”. 

There was a big rush to get our ship unloaded and we began discharging to four barges at a time. 
When we finished we were left with ten vehicles that nobody seemed to want and so we just sat, 
holding up our convoy. One of our landing boats tried to give away 30 barrels of spare gasoline to the 
operation on the beach, but nobody would take it. The convoy finally left without us on the morning 
of April 19, about an hour and a half before we were ready to go. Although they had just disappeared 
over the horizon when we were ready, we weren't allowed to catch up. The army made a big push to 
control the island and 60,000 large caliber shells were fired before the barrage was lifted. Two days 
later we hauled anchor for Saipan and left in convoy with seventeen ships and six escorts. 

Speaking of convoys, when we left Stockton in Jasuary we had a C1 freighter just like ours directly 
outboard of us, another Cape Something-or-other, wise carne I have forgotten. On the way to Pearl 
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Harbor it had burned out one of its boilers when a fireman, engineer or oiler, perhaps all three, had 
failed to notice the lack of feed water in a boiler and destroyed all the tubes. For hours the black gang 
pitched boiler tubes overboard and ihe ship was still being repaired when we sailed for Iwo. Little did 
I know that a similar misfortune'was to come perilously close to happening to me as we steamed in 
convoy between Luzon and Okinawa in April. 

On watch between Ulithi and Okinawa my crew consisted of my oiler, “Scotty”, a grizzled old 
Scotsman who had been going to sea since the days when they still shoveled coal into boilers, and 
my fireman who had clearly just been drafted off a Midwestern farm somewhere. I’m not sure he’d 
even beet wearing shoes for all that long. These two misfits didn’t engender much confidence in a 
brand-new #igineer who was hardly dry behind the ears himself. One of the fireman’s jobs, in addi- 
tion to keeping the burners clean, was to keep track of the water level in both boilers. Even though 
the speed of the electric feed pumps regulated the water level automatically, the fireman was supposed 
to watch them, but Hiram, my farmer/fireman was seasick most of the time and for the most part 
barely functional. One night when we were traveling in close convoy, two days away from D-Day on 
Okinawa, Scotty was away from the engine room checking auxiliary machinery above decks and my 
fireman was throwing up into the bilges, when [, just by sheer luck, chanced to notice that I couldn't 
detect the water level in the starboard boiler. I “blew the glass” as we call it, and when I still couldn’t 
find water I hollered at Hiram to cut the fires, rang the telegraph bell to alert the bridge, slowed the 
engine to near half speed, went down the ladder to the pump deck at a single bound, saw that the 
electric feed water pump had quit, got steam going into the auxiliary pump, opened the valve to the 
starboard boiler, ran back up between the two boilers, and opened the crossover valve to allow the 
port feed pump to supply both boilers. Every time I went by the telephone, which was often, I gave 
it a crank to alert the chief engineer, hoping and praying that the water wasn’t all gone, since fresh 
cold water entering a dry boiler would rupture the tubes. 

After I got the attention of the bridge I could quit cranking the phone, but now I had to answer it 
every time I ran by so the chief could holler, “What’s going on down there?” The mate on the bridge 
was in frenzy because we were about to be overtaken by the ship behind us, which can be very 
embarrassing, not to mention critically damaging. In short order the chief and first engineer came 
down the ladders, without even touching the steps, and I finally had enough competent help to get 
everything done. By the time old Scotty came wandering back down into the engine room wonder- 
ing what all the hullabaloo was about the excitement was over and it was clear that we had averted 
disaster. Then the inevitable questioning began. 
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“Whyncha start the steam pump?” growled the chief. 

“Did that, Chief,” I answered. 

“Whyncha open the crossover?” growled the first. 

“Did that, First. (Engineers are always addressed by their rank) 

“Couldn't you tell the feed pump had quit?” 

“No way to know that until the water glass goes empty, Chief.” 

“What’s your fireman doing?” 

“Puking into the bilges, Chief.” 

“Where’s your oiler?” 

“Up oiling the steering engine, Chief. If I hadn’t sat down to drink a cuppa coffee I wouldn't even 
have seen the water was gone. Just dumb luck, Chief.” 

“Humph”, grumped the chief. 

“No more drinking coffee on watch,” said the first, clearly straining to find some excuse to put 
the blame on his hapless third assistant engineer. 

“If I hadn't been sitting down I never would have seen the empty glass, First.” 

“Hummpf.” 

And that was all the thanks I ever got for saving theirdgman ship. While we could have continued 
i ak that if the old Cape eorgia had gone 
crippled we would not only have lost the battle of Okinawa but probably the war, too. The offending 





along, with reduced efficiency, on just one boiler, I like tot 


electric feed pump continued to malfunction the rest of the voyage, suffering from some internal 
wiring malady which caused it to blow a lot of fuses, but we were all alert to its ailments and always 
ready to reset the circuit breaker to avoid catastrophe. 

It shortly became apparent that my farmer/water tender/fireman, along with his other shortcom- 
ings, couldn’t stand the heat of the fire room and was in the habit, against my frequent cautions, of 
drinking great quantities of ice water. One night he went into convulsions while on watch, scaring 
the hell out of me and once again J had to summon help. The chief and the first had to hold the lad 
down until the seizure subsided and I thought he was a goner for sure. He was gone, all right, since 
it was clear that the poor young fellow was unfit for duty and one of the other wipers was promoted 
in his place. Old Scotty was still around, however, keeping me entertained through the long, dreary, 
endlessly boring watches with stories about all the “whoores” he had known in his long seagoing 
career. While it was clear that he had had plenty of experience I still don’t think the old salt had a 
clue about what made a modern turbine engine work. 
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Following our Okinawa voyage and a brief restarative stop at Ulithi, a huge atoll which could 


shelter hundreds of ships with ease, we returned to San Francisco : 
shipyard at Winslow on Bainbridge Island for minor repairs, like installing a new feed pump. We 
were there just long enough for me to spend one long night asleep in a movie theater after being 
stranded in Seattle when I missed the last ferry back to the island. 

Eventually we made it back to Frisco, and knowing that I wouldn't get any shore time otherwise, I 
jumped ship and put myself back on the list at the union hall. According to my records I discharged 
from Cape Georgia in late May, 1945 and retired to Sausalito where Jane was living in a tiny cabin 
on Sunshine Avenue, “heavy with child” as the novelists say. In mid-June, Jane and I, along with the 
Frankie Travs, went on a labor-inducing picnic to Stimson Beach north of Sausalito, where a long walk 
in deep sand did the trick. Melinda Jane was born on June 18 abet siidren’s Hospital in San Francisco. 

I waited several weeks for a ship, dutifully checking into the wnion hall every morning before 
adjourning to a bar in the Ferry Building to drink beer. That’s where I was on a day in August when 
I picked up a newspaper with headlines screaming that something called an atom bomb had been 


y of Seattle, going into the 





dropped on a Japanese city, obliterating it. I recall lamenting to the bartender that it seemed like a 
poor time to be bringing children into the world when a place could be blown off the map so easily. 
In early August I signed on as a third assistant engineer on the Atchison Victory, a ship of the 
Victory class, the successor to the clunky old Liberty ships. The Atchison, named for the city in 
Kansas, was 455 ft. in length and could make 16.5 knots, and 18 in an emergency, powered by a 6000 
H.P. steam turbine. Victory ships were churned out by the hundreds in 1945-46 and in many cases 
showed the haste in which they were put together. At the Stockton Army Depot our ship had loaded 
a cargo of the usual sort of military stuff intended for another invasion, before returning to Alameda 
to top things off with hundreds of bags of mail and uncounted bottles of booze. We were still tied up 
to the pier when the Japs surrendered on August 14. Whistles began to scream, horns to blow and 
THE WAR WAS OVER! Most of the crew deserted ship to go join the celebration on Market Street, 
but good old Pete, being the junior engineer, got stuck minding the vessel while the crew went off 
to raise hell. There must have been a deck officer around the ship somewhere, but I never saw him. 
So we were all loaded up and bound for another invasion and suddenly the war was over. Since it 
was apparent to all of us that there had been only one invasion left to do, an invasion of the Japanese 
home islands, we gave heartfelt thanks to the courage of Harry Truman for saving our hides by drop- 
ping the two big ones on the Japs and ending the whole unpleasant business. I, along with millions of 
others of similar mind, have little regard for wimpy revisionists who think Harry committed a beastly 
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insensitive act, wi we ng nad Gambs. A pox on them, I say, and. pay, it with heartfelt feeling. 
Eventually eal Well thpre being no need to travel in cesy7ey this time. Actually, there 
wasn't any need t to! abel a an ob ite -deliver the mail and the booze, but such is the nature of gt grea 
big ponderous oper ivi iii’ dahnitete be easily stopped or turned around. Bringing World War Il to 
a quick and tidy close was no small matter. We delivered some mail to Pearl Harbor and then it was 
on to Ulithi where hundreds of ships of every kind had been awaiting orders to launch the biggest 
invasion of all, but were now just waiting to go home. It was a glorious sight to see, all the ships with 
their victory flags a flyin’ and scores of them departing daily, heading east into the sunrise. 
Immediately upon arrival at Ulithi we were assigned an anchorage and were quickly descended 
upon by people in small boats, eager to unload our mail and get at our liquor. Then, our valuables 


“ed to completely forget about us, and there we sat, week after 









unloaded, the port authorities ¢ 
week, watching others sail for he: hile we swung endlessly ‘round our anchor chain. Since many 
of the ships in the harbor had been waiting much longer than we, as they staged for the invasion, 
this was no more than fair, but it didn’t make the tedium any easier. 

At this point in my narrative I must add some clarification about the dates of my service in the 
merchant marine. While they’ve been accurate to this point, they now become muddled. In 1988 
Congress finally got around to passing legislation granting veteran’s status to members of the wartime 
merchant marine, something that was long overdue. Historically, merchant mariners, who received 
union wages for the most part, were considered overpaid and under worked by those in the armed 
services.and were often discriminated against by unthinking citizens. (Once I ran into a Red Cross 
lady fh Guam who was reluctant to give a couple of us Gazoonies free donuts, figuring that we could 
afford to buy our own, I guess). To counter the “overpaid/under worked” argument, former merchant 
mariners were wont to remind folks that no branch of the armed services, not even the marines, 
suffered a higher proportion of casualties than they had. While most of the casualties occurred in 
the Atlantic in the early days of the war, it was still dangerous duty to be sure, and every ship that 
poked its nose out of a harbor was fair game for an enemy submarine. And talk about dangerous, 
I eer to mention that it was abe after my second tp on the ol¢, Wes. » Rheem that we went into 
30 cal. on the bow and a 5’ 50 cal. on the stern, along with about 6 -20mm scranen id guns. These 
guns, you will recall, were operated by our gunners who couldn't shoot straight. Prior to mid-1943 
most merchantmen sailed completely unarmed. 

In order to get my veteran's papers I had to submit all my discharge documents for every trip I 
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made to the coast guard for verification, and apparently they weren’t required to send them back. As 
a result I don’t know when we finally got home from Ulithi. As far as the coast guard is concerned, 
my service to the nation ceased at the “end of hostilities” on VJ Day, August 15, 1945, while we were 
still at anchor in the lagoon at Ulithi. As best as I can remember we finally arrived in San Francisco 
sometime in mid-October and proceeded to Stockton to return the cargo we had transported halfway 
around the world and back, minus the mail and the booze. Jane met me at the gangway in Stockton, 
and as soon as a relief engineer arrived and my pay was in my pocket, my career as a merchant sea- 
man was over. Frank, Lew and I had managed to help sail the merchant fleet through sub-infested 
waters, eliminating ourselves from liberal veterans’ benefits in the process, and doing what we could 
: the happy Italian prisoner-of-war 





to keep the nation free from everything but politicians. Incideni: 
fruit box makers had already been transported home, their war having ended or: May 8, VE Day. 

The chief engineer on the Atchison Victory, a sort of a blowhard from East ‘Yexas who enjoyed 
sparring with me about the superiority of Texans over Californians, and vice versa, implored me to 
stay on for another voyage, which he said would be an around the world trip carrying relief supplies 
to war-ravaged Europe. He even offered to buck me up to second assistant engineer even though I 
didn’t have the papers, but I was not in the least bit tempted. When I saw Jane approaching in the 
old green ‘36 Dodge coupe, I hit the gangway running and another chapter in the young life of Pete 
Merrill was over. 
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OFF TO THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


So, in November of 1945, after two and a half years of full employment, I had to start thinking about 
what I would do with the rest of my life. ‘There was no immediate need to go to work so there was 
plenty of time to relax, get reacquainted with friends and relations, and enjoy freedom from the unre- 
mitting confinement of standing the four-hour watches that had dictated my existence for much too 
long. I had come to detest the unrelenting “four on, eight off” that never allowed a night of unbroken 
rest, and if there was one thing that would have kept me from ever considering the life of a mariner, 
that was it—the inflexible dictatorship of that clock, running relentlessly into infinity. 

Sometime in the late fall of 1945, Jane’s parents arrived for a visit from the small town of Shelton, 
Washington, where they lived. While they were in California her father, Frank Travis, Sr., wondered 
if I would be interested in going to work in his hardware store in Bremerton, which was a larger town 
than Shelton, about thirty-five miles away on Puget Sound. I had scant information about either place, 
aside from the vague notion that there was a large naval shipyard up there somewhere, and that it 
rained all the time. All I knew about working in a retail hardware store was the little bit of knowl- 
edge I'd gained from the occasional visit to one to buy a pound of nails or a couple of carriage bolts. 

Frank Travis, Sr. had owned the only hardware store in Shelton since the early 1920s. He had 
done quite well over the years, but had sold out in 1942 when it became too hard to find help with 
all the young people off fighting the war or working in defense industries. He then bought a one- 
third interest in a similar store in Bremerton, which was actually owned by his brother Ed and his 
brother-in-law Stan Yowell. The Travis and Yowell store, located just outside the shipyard’s main 
gate on Pacific Avenue at the lower end of town, was one of many nearby hardware stores, there 
being two others in the downtown area alone. Bremerton’s population had swollen to about 60,000 
with the huge influx of wartime workers and was still a very busy place in 1946, but was gradually 
settling back to normal, which was a little bit more than half that size. Even in boom times it was a 
city with a lot of hardware stores, and it was quickly becoming a town with a couple too many ina 
down-turning economy. 

Since I hadn’t made any effort to find a job since Id left the ship, Frank’s offer seemed like a 
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pretty good one, even though the 
store was 800 miles away in an un- 
familiar place. It was obvious to me 
at the time, and still is, that the job 


iuuuge| Offer was Jane’s father’s attempt to 


assure that his daughter wouldn't be 





lost forever to her northwest roots, as 
she surely would have been if settled 
down to a job in California. I remem- 
ber telling him that I thought I might 
as well accept his offer, since I didn’t 
have anything else in mind, probably 





not sounding totally convinced that 
Travis and Yowell Hardware, Bremerton I was making the right move. I had 
nothing to lose by giving the hardware 
business a try, but fully expected that within five years or so I'd be returning to my roots near San 
Francisco. 

In February of the following year Jane took Melinda, who was still a babe in arms, up to her 
parents’ home in Shelton where “Mumma,” as she was now known, would care for her until we 
could get up there in our old green 1936 Dodge. The Dodge had been a company car until it became 
surplus after Pa got the new Pontiac business coupe and I weaseled it away. My brother Frank, who 
was working at the Holbrook Merrill Co, had painted it for me because he didn’t seem to have much 
else to do. I chose the color, a bright bilious green; hence the name, “Old Green”. 

As we drove north from the Bay Area I had to stop every fifty miles to remove a five gallon tank 
of generic oil from the trunk and put a quart in the car because everything in the engine was loose, 
especially the pistons. The roads weren't much in those days and a long drive was a true test of en- 
durance for both car and driver. With two lanes, and infrequently three, we followed slow trucks 
through the mountains hoping for a straightaway long enough to pass them, which could only be 
safely done one at a time. One day we came upon a wreck in the Siskiyous where two elderly people 
and a dog were being removed from a car which had run off the road into a canyon. Another morn- 
ing we awoke to several inches of snow in a place called Junction City, Oregon. And so, we labored 
ever northward, in fifty mile increments, finally reaching Shelton on our third day out, none the 
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worse for the adventure. Our furniture and meager belongings straggled along behind us, arriving 
by moving truck a few days later. Needless to say, Mumma, Bumpa and Melinda were glad to see us. 

The rumors were right; it did rain a lot. To be fair, though, there are places in ¢¢ country where it 
rains far more—New York and Miami, for example—but western Washington's reputation as being 
a place where the skies are always gray is well-deserved. Most of the time it looks like it has either 
just stopped raining or is just about to start. After 67 years, which is about 62 years longer than I 
expected to stay, I’ve come to grips with the weather and I’m rooted here. I wouldn’t move back to 
that overpopulated concrete jungle that is California on a bet. 

For a while I commuted from Shelton while Jane and her parents tried to find a suitable place for 


us to live in Bremerton, which was not an easy task. Although tiie war had been over for five months, 


and many shipyard workers had already left their jobs to head back to wherever they had come from, 


there was still a critical shortage of available housing. While I was downtown learning the elemetits ae 


of the retail hardware business and the “joys of meeting the public” they were out prowling the city if 
eventually finding a place on Gregory Way just outside the back fence of the shipyard and within 
easy walking distance of the hardware store. This was a vast improvement over the long commute 
on the winding back roads of Kitsap and Mason counties, especially in the winter. The drive from 
Shelton to Bremerton took me through the tiny villages of Belfair and Allyn. A railroad track ran 
through Belfair, which was then a scruffy place that was little more than a wide spot on the highway, 
and scrawled on a railroad trestle were the words, “LITTLE CHICAGO” referring to several recent 


incidents of violent crime. 





Travis and Yowell Hardware was what we now call a “moni a nd pop” store, which except for a 
fading number of such establishments in small towns across America, is now pretty much a van- 
ished breed. Our establishment was of the usual main street configuration—about 30° wide and 60’ 
deep, with a couple of balconies over the main floor and a housewares department in the basement. 
There was also a sub-basement, a loading dock and a muscle-powered elevator that we used to move 
things between floors. Small hardware items were kept on shelves behind doors that had samples of 
each item attached to them so customers could see them. We had the typical range of departments: 
hand and power tools; nails and fasteners; plumbing supplies; fishing and hunting equipment; paint; 
garden tools and supplies; and of course, “keys made while you wait” for thirty-five cents. My first 
order of business as a new salesman was to master the inventory. 

One of the most memorable events of my early months on the job occurred when a lady “of color”, 
as we now refer to them, and I might add, of considerable size, came into the store and inquired if 
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we had any “arns”. 

“I beg your pardon?” J asked. “Arns?” 

“Got any arns?” she asked again. 

“Arns,” I repeated, totally mystified, “I don’t think so, what do they look like?” At this early point 
in my career I knew that there were still a few hardware items that I wasn’t familiar with. I began to 
look around the store for a colleague who could help me find the arns. 

My puzzlement clearly showed, and trying to be helpful, my customer began to wave her arm 
around, making back and forth motions through the air. “Arns, arns, you know, smoothin’ arns for 
arnin’ clothes”. Suddenly I got it. The lady from the Deep South was looking for an electric steam 
iron, or arn, as they are called in Mississippi. 

“Yes. Of course, madam, you'll find those downstairs in our housewares department.” I said, 
moping my brow. 

Arns, indeed. Every day I learned something new. 

In the spring we sold bedding plants and shrubbery as space allowed, forcing me to learn the dif- 
ference between annuals and perennials, petunias and zinnias, floribundas and tea roses. My horizons 
were being broadened considerably since my days of minding steam engines and worrying about 
boiler feed water. On weekdays our big rush of business came when the navy yard whistle blew at 
4:30 and we braced ourselves for the onslaught of the end-of-the-day lunch bucket crowd who could 
reach our front door simply by crossing the street. This bulge of business lasted about 45 minutes, and 
was over almost as quickly as it had begun. We got so busy that we actually had to put on a couple 
of part-time clerks for an hour each afternoon to help us cope. 

As with every retail «tablishment we were mindful of special days—Mother’s, Father’s, Valen- 
tines, and St. Patrick's. Christmas, of course, was the big one; so big, in fact, that we nearly stopped 
selling our staple items in favor of the specialty goods, like electric trains, toys and hardware all 
gussied up like gifts. Then, as nov, ii was the Christmas business that made or broke the year’s prof- 
its. During the first years after the-war lots of hardware goods were still in short supply and a store 
was lucky when it managed to get all the things it had ordered. Sometimes we even needed to ration 
things. Once we got a large shipment of the first model of lightweight push-type lawnmowers and 
were nearly overwhelmed by the rush to buy. 

Have I mentioned that Jane was expecting again? It’s true. And on October 17, 1946 first son and 
second child, Peter Ambrose, Jr. was born at the old wooden Harrison Hospital building in downtown 


Bremerton. For sometime, Jane and her parents had been searching for a house that would better 
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suit the needs of our growing family and about that 
time they found one on the west side of town on a hill 
at the corner of Preble and Yantic Streets. So, we moved 
out of the Gregory Way rental and into a stoutly built 
two story, three-bedroom house with a basement which 





housed a coal-fired furnace. Coal was dumped through 
a basement window into a bin from whence it was shov- 


eled into the furnace by the happy homeowner, and heat 





was transmitted into the house through a floor register 
in the living room. On more than a few occasions I can 


3214 Preble, Bremerton 


remember arriving home from a weekend in Shelton on 

a cold winter evening and having to get the furnace fired up from a dead start. On these nights you 
could find that same happy homeowner sitting atop the register in his chair awaiting the slow arrival 
of heat from below. Not surprisingly, one of our very first purchases at the house on Preble was an 
oil furnace. On the oldest tanker I ever sailed on during the war you didn’t have to shovel coal into 
the boiler. Before we bought the new place I didn’t even know companies still delivered coal. 

Finally in a house of my own, courtesy of Jane’s father Frank Travis, I could exercise my urge to 
tinker, remodel and fix things. Living on the corner of two city streets meant we were exposed to 
traffic on two sides, not an ideal place to raise small children, so I set about erecting barriers to pre- 
vent the escape of an infant in a stroller. We had an underground garage which fronted on Preble, 
a street that went down a steep hill for two blocks to the busy thoroughfare which carried traffic 
into the city. I had planted a lawn on the top of the garage so one of the first things I did was build 
a fence around it so it could be used as an outdoor sun roof, and then I put a gate across the porch 
at the top of the front steps so Peter could be liberated to scoot around the large porch in his stroller 
without danger of rolling away. 

Despite my precautions, he managed to get through the gate one day, went sailing down the steps 
in his stroller, and took off along the sidewalk headed downhill toward the navy yard. Fortunately 
he never made it as far as the intersection, but fetched up against a power pole after going less than a 
block, cracking his head in the process. Jane rushed him downtown to the Doctor’s Clinic for x-rays 
and he was sent off to a Seattle hospital for further evaluation. Luckily he was only there overnight 
and was sent home after we were told to expect him to make a full recovery. A fortunate encounter 
with the power pole halted his wild ride to the highway where the consequences surely would have 
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been disastrous. It was a close call. 

Later I made experiments with the baby stroller, repeatedly pushing it off the porch carrying a 
sand bag of the same weight as Peter. Every time I pushed it the stroller made a complete loop in 
the air and landed right side up on the sidewalk so we knew how he had gotten to the street. But we 
never figured out whether he conked his head on the steps in the middle of the loop, or as he hit the 
pole that arrested his trip, which I considered more likely. Remarkably, this incident ws probably 
the only really serious accident we ever had with any of the children as they were growing up, and 
I’ve always strongly suspected that a visiting neighbor kid was responsible for Peter's wild ride when 
he left my new gate open. 

While the Preble Street house was old and sound, the wiring was obsolete—of the “knob and tube” 
variety—and there were far too few outlets. A tinkerer at heart, I quickly set to work remedying the 
problem, spending evenings and Sundays in the attic crawl space and in the basement modernizing 
things, even though I wasn’t always sure what I was doing. Not knowing what I was doing was a 
shortcoming that seldom deterred me, driven as I was by the need to save money. Once I got started 
I not only rewired the house, but sanded and refinished the floors, repainted the interior, and added 
washing facilities and a workbench in the basement. I did all this after work and on Sundays, because 
in the retail business in those days, everybody worked Saturdays and most businesses closed on the 
Sabbath. The old Preble Street house was much improved by the time we left and Bumpa made a 
tidy profit when he sold it. 

I was restless when we lived in Brernerton and had more energy than I knew what to do with, 
which might be hard to imagine all these years jater when I don’t have anywhere near enough. I ex- 
pressed my restlessness to Jane, to whom it was already plainly evident, telling her that I thought I 
needed a small acreage somewhere, not too far distant, with maybe a small stream that I could dam 
up to make a trout pool and a place to grow some crops and raise chickens. So after five years on 
Preble she and the old folks set out once again to find a place to satisfy the needs of the restless squire, 
searching the outskirts of town in all directions while I was at work. The hunt went on for weeks, as 
I remember, with Jane giving me reports on property they looked at so I could express interest, or 
non-interest, as conditions indicated. There was plenty of land available, but they were having trouble 
finding the stream that could be dammed up for my trout pond. After abandoning the notion that I 
would be raising fish, they eventually struck pay dirt with a 4.5 acre spread in a little unincorporated 
community known as Tracyton on the northern outskirts of Bremerton. 
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THE TRACYTON YEARS, 1951-1961 


(Author’s note: During our early years in Tracyton I tried to keep the folks back home apprised of 
our activities by writing infrequent letters to my parents which were shared with the rest of my rela- 
tives. Eventually I began to write an annual Christmas letter and at some point my writings began 
to take on a fanciful life of their own, becoming amusing anecdotes about our rural life which oft 
times had a tenuous connection with the absolute truth. I come by this humorous streak naturally, 
descended as I am from the man who wrote the Menlo Park Squawk, and my favorite authors as 
a young man were Robert Benchley, S.J. Perelman, James Thurber, and Dave Barry, none of whom 
were ever known to adhere strictly to the truth. I hope my gentle readers are able to separate the 
wheat from the chaff.) 


I wrote the following account of what the place looked like when we bought it in 1951. While slightly 
fictionalized, it is solidly based on the facts. 

We Bought the Farm. There are times when I wish I could muster the bubbling good cheer gen- 
erated by that high-strung real estate salesman as he led us around those five acres that cold Feb- 





ruary day, What he does after working hoursI do ;— 
not know, maybe beats his wife and ties tin cans © 
to dogs, but he was in optimistic high spirits as he 
pointed out the benefits and advantages of country 
living. Looking back at it now it’s hard to under- 
stand what he was so excited about, except that his 
instincts probably told him he had a bunch of easy 
marks on the line. The owner of the place was on 
hand too, authenticating every thing old “Mr. Good 
Cheer” had to say. Considering how cold it was that 
day, I know now that what the owner should re- 
ally have been doing was thawing out the plumb- 
ing, carrying water up the hill to his poultry and 
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trying to flush his toilets manually with buckets of water thawed out on the kitchen stove. I know it 
because we bought the place, and that’s what I do now when the weather gets as cold as it was that 
day. Those two fellows probably thought they had found themselves a real tenderfoot, and I guess 
maybe they had. 

Before the real estate man was fairly out of the car he was happily pointing out a low-slung little 
building behind the house, “That’s the root cellar, put all your vegetables and stuff in there after the 
harvest, they’ll keep good all winter”. 

While he went bounding off to alert the owner that he had a hot prospect on the hook, I went 
to see how the harvest had been the past season. I had to open the little door carefully, as only one 
hinge was functioning, the other having rusted off. A bullfrog splashed off into the darkness, and 


two small pumpkins bobbed gently on the surface of the water that came almost up te ‘he top step. 





I replaced the door. ue a 

“Fair year for pumpkinz,” { thous, at. 

I asked the real estate fellow later about the water in the root cellar. “Oh, yes”, he replied cheerfully, 
“the ground here is all sub-irrigated—never have to water a thing—high water table.” 

He was a hard one to stay ahead of. 

The house itself was of an architectural style known as late 19th century rural Midwest. In other 
words it was square and tall, but having had several ambitious owners over the years, it had grown 
somewhat. This may or may not have improved its outside appearance, but at least it was no longer 
square. In fact, now that I have had plenty of time for close examination, I can state with authority 
that there wasn’t a square thing about it. Or plumb either. 

Had it not been so cold that day I might have taken a closer look at the foundation, except there 
was no way of getting at it. Our smiling salesman assured me that it was all in excellent shape, 


“sound as a nut” was the quaint way he described it. Naturally I should have been suspicious, and 







had I exerted myself enough to have a look, I would not only have beer stispicious, I would have 


been horrified as well. I think the house had been built on several convenient dar stumps, all sawed 
off more or less at equi! Ixeight, which was apparently the way busy homeowners did things back in 
1913 when the place was built. 

Our examination of the interior of the house was brief due mainly to the large number of children, 
dogs, cats and articles of impedimenta underfoot in every direction. We did have time to thump the 
upstairs walls so that our tour guide could assure us that there was genuine plasterboard under 2 


whole lot of paint and wallpaper. There was an abundance of crayon and pencil drawings all around, 
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about four feet off the floor where youthful artists, whose talents ran to sunbursts, rainbows and stick 
figures flying kites, had been busily at work. 

The floors throughout the house were painted in battleship gray, which covered earlier shades of 
barn red and chicken-house buff and perhaps a coating of original dark stain beneath it all. Now in 
passing, I must mention that when you find anything anywhere near a naval shipyard painted battle- 
ship gray you've got to believe the paint arrived inside somebody’s lunch bucket. We didn't know it 
at the time, but under all those coats of paint was a large colony of termites undermining the whole 
colorful business. 

Our bubbling guide didn’t mention anything about the front yard although I saw him looking 
at it thoughtfully. I think he was undecided about whether to call it a lawn or a hayfield. Clearly it 
had been several seasons since it had been mown—or pastured. It was fenced all around by small- 
mesh chicken wire stapled to five-foot posts, The wire festooned itself in irregular drapes from each 
post where gravity and small children had brought it to earth to become hopelessly entangled in the 
fescue and Kentucky bluegrass. I even found a patch of mint and had a momentary daydream of 
groups of congenial friends seated restfully in the shade on spacious lawns savoring the warmth of 
summer days as I served frosted mint juleps and pointed with pride to my lush pastures, fat cattle 
and dazzlingly white fences and outbuildings. Little did I know that just beneath the lovely mint 
bed lurked 4000 square feet of sewage cesspool whose rotting wooden cover was nearing the end of 

its endurance and preparing to dump mint 








and all into the unsavory quagmire below. 

The next point of interest was what old 
Mr. Goodcheer referred to as the garage. 
Even he had trouble generating much en- 
thusiasm about it since it was obvious that 
whoever would park his car in it didn’t put 
much value on his rolling stock. It must 
have been originally built as a tool shed or 
blacksmith shop, in the long distant past, 
and at the moment was fighting a losing 
battle with gravity. 

“Probably could straighten it up and 





make it good as new” was the best he could 
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manage. We carefully passed by it on the uphill side and walked over to the next point of interest 
behind that little house where they floated their pumpkins. The resident owner proudly pointed out 
all dormant, of course, but they seemed to be planted in formal 






his flower garden. The flowers we: 


rows like vegetables, not at all ix ping with the general disorder that was all around us. I ques- 


tioned the owner about ean = < 


——— = 







with the tractor. Don’t have to pull no weeds by hand that way: ricco BdeH TEASE = enough, but 


-_ 


it was evident that it had been many moons since he had last 1oeN, suip'and’ 


a 


vic in-there. 

Two years earlier the owner, who was clearly not agricultucally minded at heart, had roused 
enough energy and enthusiasm to plant more than half an acve: “of raapher tits, He was proud of the 
job he had done and carried on at length about the income these berries would bring as they were 
reaching their peak production. 

“Ought to make $1000 offa them this year, maybe more. Gonna be the first good crop.” 


They did seem to be in good condition, though I thought hig ices timate a bit high. He went 





off up the hill to get his tractor so he could demonstrate how jie. 2uils}##%2d the crop. Soon he came 
putt-putting back with one of those two-wheeled walk behind machines that had become so popular 


among semi-rural dwellers who farm small back yard plots. He proceeded to “tear » 





a couple of rows of raspberries, doing a tolerable job of stirring up the dirt, and theri 
romp with it. It seemed to have a mind of its own and I had trouble keeping it from flopping over on 
its back. One trip and I was winded, but he assured me that I was trying too hard and with a little 
practice I would get the hang of it. For sortie reason. I had failed to notice that he was breathing pretty 
hard himself. The real estate salesman didn’t enter ‘nto the discussion of what a neat little machine 
it was since this thing was “optional” equipment and didn’t come as part of the farm. The owner got 
the best of me on the tractor; I bought the thing but never did get the “hang of it”, and after suffering 
through one season, I fobbed it off on another unsuspecting citizen as a “little beauty” that no back 


yard farmer could do without. One of my friends saw me at the controls of the brute one day as he 







drove by on the road and told me later that all he could see was a speeding red maé 
amok in the raspberries and the bottoms of two feet sticking out through the cloud of dus 
Before we got done with the demonstration and sales talk in the raspberry field, the owner had 


revised his estimate of what the crop would bring and the figure was getting up arouticl $2200, <q. 


wd 





The inspection trip to the outbuildings was like a guided tour through a wrecking yard it 
seemed to be the final resting place of numerous obsolete autos most of which had beeti terribly 
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dismembered, their most vital and per- 
sonal parts spread about in terrible dis- 
array. The owner confessed that he did a 
bit of repair work on the side and this is 





where he kept his parts supply. The real 
estate man opined that there was a gold 
mine of good stuff around there in the 
£4) weeds that would bring top price. 

Out beyond the chicken house was 
what looked to be unexplored territory, 
a jungle of tangled blackberry vines, un- 
derbrush, trees and stumps. The owner 





quite seriously referred to this as “the 


| 





= pasture”. Happy Hooligan, the real estate 
the house Fone the: eck man said it looked like first-rate grazing 
land to him. 

“Just get a couple of goats and they'll have that slicked up in no time at all,” he said. 

“Not on your life, laughing boy,” I thought, “they'll be enough confusion around here without 
goats.” 

There was an orchard, too, long neglected to be sure, but which showed promise. The owner gave 
us a lecture on what he thought would be on each tree, and offered to make little metal tags down 
in the shipyard that would tell us which was which. He did, but most of them proved to be wrong. 

Before we drove away that day the profit from the raspberries had gone up again and we learned 
that we would have no trouble clearing $2000, easy. Smiling Jack was rubbing his hands in anticipa- 
tion of a fat commission and I was asking for toil and trouble and a perpetual lame back. 

You are probably asking yourself why we bought such an unpromising piece of real estate. The 
answer is simple: youthful exuberance, unwarranted optimism and the fact that it was dirt cheap. 

One final note: Before we took over the property, the owner and all his brood slipped away-- prob- 
ably in the middle of the night—taking all the light bulbs and leaving a six-month accumulation 
of trash, a starting stock of multicolor pregnant cats, a cross-eyed dog, and a first year raspberry 
income of $250. 


The farmhouse on the property was heated by the typical oil stove of the day, which was an ugly 
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stationary object that burned fuel in. a geqyity fed pet enclosed by an ornate sheet metal framework. 
As was the case in most raral hornes “f #He era, the stove lad a featured spot in the living room 
and heated the upstairs of the house solely by the tendency of hot air to rise to its highest level. The 
exterior of the sid place lad seen many modernizations in its time and was currently sheathed in 
the latest style of residential outerwear know as imitation brick, or “invitation brick”, as our second- 
born son, John, dubbed i, an asphalt product imprinted to resemble brick and designed to prevent 
at least some of the heat from escaping through the shiplap siding. I’m speaking of John Francis, 
here, who was born on June 4, 1949 at Harrison Hospital in Bremerton, a year or two before we left 
the Preble St. place. 

In February of 1951 we moved from Bremerton to our new place in Tracyton, where through thick 
and thin, we spent the next ten years of our young lives. I was just approaching my thirtieth birthday 
and can honestly say that those ten years, in spite of the constant struggle to make ends meet, were 
the happiest and most fulfilling of our lives. It was in Tracyton where the kids passed through their 
formative years, among them the newest arrival, Frank Travis, child #4 and son #3, who was born in 
53, two years after we moved to the farm. They had plenty of room to roam, made lifelong friends and 
got their beginning notions of what the world was all about. It was also the place where I learned that 
I could talk to animals—at least in my own imagination—and where I discovered that I could write 
humorous yarns, unburdened by facts, that total strangers found amusing, 

We rented, or more likely borrowed, a truck, and used promises of ample beer to persuade a 
couple of buddies from downtown to help with the heavy lifting, and on a Sunday in February we 
moved from Preble to Tracyton Beach Road. I will never forget the total exhaustion of flopping into 
an incompletely assembled bed that night, done to a turn. The burden of getting everything sorted 
out and put away was pretty much left to Jane, my hard-working wife, but her parents came to help at 
every opportunity. They spent lots of time at the farm and I think Bumpa enjoyed it as much as I did. 

And to say that there was a lot to do would be an understatement, as evidenced by our walk 
through the place with the real estate agent. The matter of the “root cellar” is a good example. This 
was a low-slung little structure in the back yard just behind the house, identified only by its roof which 
was about two feet above {/s-gound. It had a crude little stairway that led down to a broken door 


behind which the original #¥% ss had kept their perishables before the days of refrigeration. While it 





had long since outlived its original purpose I could see that it would serve admirably as a depository 
for the plethora of junk cluttering up the premises. As I’ve mentioned, our little farm had been badly 
neglected by its previous owners and when our first spring arrived and the improving weather dried 
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up the foot of water in the better: of the cellar, I set about filling it up. On many occasions since I 
have thought about what fertile ground our Tracyton acreage would be for archaeology students on 
a practice dig, aud how much I'd enjoy being there to help identify the treasures they unearthed. 
The first thing in, ard the closest to the bottom of the root cellar, would be the remains of a Model T 
Ford, minus its drive shaft, which I removed to use as a pry bar and posthole tamping tool. It proved 
to be a particularly handy implement to have around the place, which was in need of a lot of prying 
and posthole work. I still had this bar in 2008 when some miscreant borrowed it and failed to bring 
it back, and while I still have a warm spot in my heart for my well-tempered Model T drive shaft, as 
a practical matter, advancing age has limited the amount of prying and posthole digging that I do. 

Also in the ruins of the root cellar are lots of unidentifiable automobile parts, because as the real 
estate salesman had pointed out, the previous owner did car repairs on the side, and like most home 
auto repairmeni, lie seldom threw anything away, except out into the weeds, where he could find the 
parts again if he needed to. Also when you toss used car parts into tall grass you never need to mow 
again, since youre likely to run over a rusty axle or into an engine block and wreck your mower, 
providing a handy excuse for letting things go to hell. 

The next thing into the cellar was the dismantled remains of the pitiful chicken wire fence that at 
one time enclosed the front lawn. By this time I had removed the roof of the little building to make 
it easier to throw stuff into it, and was going at it with reckless abandon. Eventually I filled the cellar, 
shoveled dirt over the top of it and made it a part of the driveway/parking area behind the house. 
Burnabies went into a large pile that we regularly set ablaze, these being the days before busybodies 
thought up rules about what could be burned and when, and before anybody had even thought of 
requiring permits. Once we began to get the place cleaned up—junk buried in the cellar and every- 
thing burned—I turned my attention to the stumps. 

Our Tracyton farm was truly a “stump ranch” in its most classic definition. It had once been a 
part of a larger farm, probably a homestead, and the old farmhouse had apparently been built right 
in the middle of a large stand of fir trees. In the classic manner by which a pioneer northwest farmer 
went about developing his holdings, he began by cutting trees and removing the stumps. Also, in a 
classic manner, he left the stumps that were either too big, or not quite in his way, to simply rot away 
with time, or to stay there for decades to bedevil some future farmer. 

I went down the road to Old Milt’s place to get his advice on stump removal. Milt was a lifelong 
resident of the area who collected all kinds of stuff, most of it having to do with primitive farming, 
and most of it rusty. He suggested that we take his stump puller to my house and “get those stumps 
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right out”. It was clear that Milt was itching to get the old implement out and put it to use, and that 
was good enoug!: for me, bedeviled as I was by stumps. 

Now I had never laid eyes on ¢ stump puller in my life, and even after I saw one in action I was 
still puzzled by its operation. | won't go into the machinations necessary to get the thing going, 
other than to mention that it takes at least three hands and a certain amount of cussing. Eventually 
everything is functioning. The one cylinder gas engine is doing its quaint, irregular popping and 
sneezing, and the flywheel is transmitting great torque to the winch, which is taking up the cable, 
notch by notch on the sprocket wheel, tightening it inexorably ‘round the old stump, gaining another 
inch about every five seconds. When the puller is up and running we have massive forces at work, 
men and machines against nature. 

At this point, several things can happen. The stump can give up, which is the desired result, com- 
ing slowly and gracefully from the earth, or the machine can break, simply becoming too tired to go 
on. Eventually the cables can exert so much tension that the stump puller is three feet off the ground, 
the stump is refusing to budge and everything is as taut as the F string on a bull fiddle. Should the 
cable break, the operators are decapitated. 

Iam happy to report that the worst never happened. Milt and I went happily about our work and 
in two days we had most of the stumps out of the ground. Among the few that were left were a couple 
of monsters which the stump puller simply could not budge. They were old growth brutes which 
had squatted there for probably a hundred years and planned to stay another hundred. One of them 
was right in the corner of my planned cucumber field and I was determined that it must go. After 
breaking a couple of cables, without decapitation, and stalling the engine countless times, Old Milt 
decided that his machine could not handle the job and took his puller and went home. 

I happened to have a co-worker in the shipyard who was an ex-stump farmer himself, and he as- 
sured me that he was an expert in every aspect of the science of stump removal. We needed dynamite, 


he said, and if © ny it, he’d come out and shovs*s% Aow to use it. Back in those days you could 





purchase dynai2 and dynamite caps over the cariser in the feed store, no questions asked. You 
didn’t need a license or a permit or a certificate of competency or a degree in engineering. Money 
was all it took, and not much of that, probably four bits a stick for 50% stumping, which was the 
approved concentration, and about the same for the caps necessary to explode the stuff. So, I bought 
myself some dynamite which I used with good effects, both practical and as spectator sport. 

Jack showed up early Saturday morning and we went right to work. Since I was the apprentice, the 


menial tasks fell to me—the digging, tamping, grunting and lifting. Jack performed the technical 
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work of preparing and setting the charge, and let me tell you, the first time you're standing right 
next to someone who is doing it, it’s a hair-raising experience. Closing your eyes and sticking your 
fingers in your ears is not helpful. (And yes, I did have some hair then.) 

A stick of dynamite sounds like a fearful thing, but by itself it is quite innocuous—just some 
nitroglycerine in a tube of solidified sawdust. But when I saw Jack digging into that first stick with a 
screwdriver, I puckered up just a tad. What makes dynamite explode is the cap, which is sort of like 
a large firecracker that is clamped to the end of a length of fuse with a pair of crimping pliers, then 
implanted into the interior of the dynamite stick. The cap is composed of concentrated nitro inside 
a metal capsule which must be handled with great care because nitroglycerine by itself is quite un- 
stable. Sometimes when old timers found themselves out in the woods without their crimping pliers 
they would tig;t#i the caps on the fuses with their teeth. This may explain why there are so few old 
timers around riowadays. 

Anyway, after you have the hole dug under the stump, the cap crimped to the fuse and installed in 


the middle of the dynamite, you stick the whole assem er the stump and firmly pack dirt on 





top with a heavy iron tool, compacting the earth so the bics¢-will transmit its force upward toward 
the stump and not back out the hole. Being the apprentice, I was doing the tamping when I remem- 
bered a story I had once read about a railroad worker who was doing this very same operation when 
the dynamite exploded sending the tamping bar through the top of his head. The fact that he had 
survived didn’t provide much comfort. 

Jack cut the fuse to the proper length and set fire to the end of it. We retreated to a safe distance 
and were witness to a satisfying eruption of dirt, smoke and debris which deposited the stump neatly 
on the ground beside the smoking crater. To celebrate, Jack and I sat down and polished off a couple 
of home brews, which had a certain explosive power in their own right. 

The rest of the day we spent digging, crimping, tamping, cutting, exploding and celebrating our 
success. We blew those big monsters out of the ground, even though one of them took two tries and 
four sticks of dynamite. It required several home brews to properly celebrate that one and we were 
a loose pair of powder monkeys by the time we quit and Jack went home. After he left I walked 
around the place basking in a glow, provided to some degree by the lubricating effects of my brew- 
ing enterprise, but even more so by the undoubted success of our stump removal operation. It had 
been a very rewarding day. 

Then I saw the stump that I had forgotten. It was down fairly close to the highway and not too far 
from the house. No problem, I thought, it’s not too big. A couple of sticks should do the trick. Shoot, 
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I was an expert now. I had dug my hole, prepared the charge and crimped the cap on the fuse when I 
realized that I had three sticks of dynamite left. I knew that two would probably be ample, but didn’t 
want one stick lying around where the kids might find it, so what the heck? I'd stick it down the hole 
too, end the day in style, blow the stump up in the air a little bit, like on the Fourth of July when they 
always save the biggest explosions ‘til the end. I had my charge placed and was just starting to tamp 
down the dirt wiex { spied a fairly large boulder nearby, weighing probably twenty, twenty-five pounds. 
Why bother with }} this filling and tamping, I asked myself. I’ll just roll that rock into the hole and fill 
it up in a hurry. Good idea, Pete. 

This is an example of how too much home brew can cloud one’s judgment. 

When the charge went off that stump went fifteen feet into the air, scattering enough rocks and 
debris to break several windows and put a large dent in the side of the house. But the worst of the 
problem was that the twenty pound rack came out of the hole like one of John Paul Jones’ cannon 
balls, sailed higher than the house, over tixe highway and into a meadow where it flushed out a flock 
of startled pheasants. Had my aim been slightly different I would have had that missile inside the 





house, if not all the way through it. 

Well, no great harm was done, except to the house, which had a couple of broken windows and the 
dent, which didn’t show too much, and perhaps to the dignity of that bunch of pheasants across the 
road. To show how much tolerance there was for strange activities around our little village, nobody 
called the authorities or even complained about all the noise and confusion. “Just young Merrill 
down there cleaning up his property”, they said. Fortunately there had been no traffic passing on 
the highway at the time of the blast. 

I still like to call these the good old days even though I was, to put it crudely, working my butt off. 
About this time, the Retail Clerks Union threatened to go out on strike for higher wages, but instead 
of getting more money we got a shorter work day, an outcome that scandalized my Puritan mother 
who believed strongly in the doctrine of hard work anid long hours. Now when I got up at 5:00 a.m. 
to work around the farm before going off to sell hardware, I had an extra hour to get things done. 

As spring rejictantly gave way to an unwilling summer, the pace of our activities increased on 
the farm. Finally, on a fine day in August, after a careful survey of the crop condition, it was time to 
place the ad. The cucumbers were ready! From mere tillers of the soil we became retailers: meeters of 
the people; emissaries of agricultural good will; patient buffers between the overburdened taxpayer 
and his price-supported down-to-earth counterpart, the man who stands solidly and at 90% of par- 
ity beside his well-worn plow. 
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"Gueatabes and bean fields 


Ear plugs and cotton batting were provided to he other nine families on our ten party line. Cold 
nourishing rations were laid out within reach of the telephone and the lists were readied with ruled 
columns for name, number, date wanted, and remarks. (The complete story of “remarks” in book 
form will be forthcoming at a later date. The incomplete manuscript has already been snapped up 
by a prominent Hollywood producer who plans to make it into a four hour motion picture.) The ad 
is placed, the papers roll from the presses, the newsboys run screaming through the streets. 


“THE CUCUMBERS ARE READY!” 


We are braced. Bravely we face the storm. In rapid succession come beans, corn, apples, peaches 
and prunes. Things become hectic and disordered—patience wears thin. Six weeks later we hurl the 
last moldy cucumber testily into a startled stragglers shopping bag. Angrily we haul down the road- 
side signs. The season is over. We collapse. Rest. We relax by scrubbing soiled chicken eggs because 
now the hens are reaching peak production. Mother curses the peculiar propensity of our chickens 
to pass their fruit in the dirtiest litter. 
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I also became an instant raspberry farmer when we bought the place, since the previous owner 
had planted about half an acre of vines. I knew absolutely nothing about raspberries except that you 
pick them when they get red, which is usually about the Fourth of July. Bumpa, who was from Iowa 
and a farmer at heart, clued me in on their care and feeding, which goes something like this: vines 
are planted in long, straight parallel rows between wires supported by posts set about twenty feet 
apart; plants bear no fruit until the second year; then, at the end of each growing season, the previ- 
ous year’s wood must be pruned at ground level, only the healthiest new growth is retained for next 
year; old stalks must be removed from the field lest they attract disease. New stalks are trained within 
the wire supports, and in some cases tied to them. When winter arrives, you may rest until the next 
June, if you don’t have to tend to a flock of chickens, milk a cow, cut firewood, work at a real job 
somewhere, and help raise a bunch of kids. Spring brings on the new raspberry growth, along with 
the new weed growth, requiring endless cultivation and is a good time of year to repair old raspberry 
carriers for the pickers, or build new ones. The culmination of all this business is the picking season 
which begins in early July, as previously noted, depending on the weather. If this seems like a labor 
intensive proposition, it was, but no worries, the realtor had assured us that we would make a bundle 
on this crop by selling berries on the road in front of the farm and taking the surplus to the cannery 
in Winslow on Bainbridge Island, about thirty miles away. 

The harvest season in Tracyton was a time of hectic activity, as it is on any farm. Melinda and 
Peter were eventually old enough to pick berries and we hired neighborhood kids and friends to help 
them out. We did a certain amount of “you pick” business, but found that “you pickers” tended to 
pick only the best fruit, leaving the rest for the kids who found it hard to make a living picking the 
leftovers. It was always a crap shoot to find a good balance between juvenile pickers and “you pick- 


ers” when it came to harvest revenue. When the kids - —E—EoE— = 






did all the picking we put the berries in our 1948 Willys 
station wagon and I drove them to the cannery after I 
got home from work at the store. 

As if I wasn’t busy enough, I came home from work — 
one day and was greeted by the news that Bumpa had f TT) ah 
bought us a heifer calf, which was quite possibly the last 
thing in the world I needed. I especially didn’t need a 
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The Willys at the beach with John 
with tits at its back end; a cow that would need to be on the back bumper 


calf that would eventually grow into a full-sized cow 
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milked every morning and every night, on and on forever. Of course, everybody else was excited 
about the situation, especially the kids, and I knew I was stuck. There just isn’t any way to turn down 
such a gift when it is presented to you by the man who has bought you your farm, even if it is likely 
to tie you to a milking stool for what seems like the rest of your life. So when it was suggested that I 
go buy a halter and walk up through the back woods for a half-mile to lead the calf home, being the 
compliant young man that I was, I did as directed. We already had a barn of sorts, and we had ample 
pasture, all of which needed maintenance to become serviceable, but I certainly hadn’t imagined that 
they would be providing shelter and sustenance for a milk cow. Frankly, I had a pretty well-developed 
vision of what I hoped the farm would someday be, and hadn't pictured a milk cow anywhere on it. 

And so, like something out of one of those old fairy tales, I set off through the back woods up to 
Pine Road, located the farm with the calf (I hadn’t even known the farm existed), and/delximtanatid 


by two exited children, led the unhappy heifer back down through the dark forest to és newethortts, ne 


Naturally, the young calf was reluctant to leave her mother and she made things mipgirdhitt elt tis 
way down the hill, bellowing in protest and darting around to the wrong side of trees—khewiei amy 
side and her on the other. I remember the trip as a serious trial of my patience, as wasziihs': phibies 
of getting her settled into her new quarters. Fortunately the little beast was already weas:ucxi! i. scatted I! 
I had scant knowledge of the process and wouldn’t have known what to feed her. And so began my 
career as a herdsman. Our little calf, a Guernsey/Jersey mix was never given a real name, like Daisy 
or Bossy, and when she grew up she was simply called “Old Cow”. By then she was a full fledged 
member of the family and even I couldn't imagine the place without her. 

If anyone ever asked me I would readily admit that at the age of seven I got up before breakfast, 
let the hired man milk the cows and shortly thereafter had myself driven to school in a Dodge 
roadster. According to the figures I have kept during several years of independent research I find 
that among 4,279,314 individuals interviewed only two were born and raised in a city. By the age 
of seven, 4,279,309 of them were each milking eleven cows before breakfast and then trudging off 
to school through four-foot snowdrifts. Of the remainder, three were girls, who don’t count. Unless 
I have misplaced a decimal point somewhere, this is a lot of snow. Come to think of it, it’s a lot of 
cows, too, and what is moré jf! #NY, a lot of rubbish. My regrettable lack of cow learning did not seem 
important until Bumpa set ¥a& through the back woods with a halter and I suddenly found myself 
in possession of an untried heifer calf. My peace of mind was not improved by the knowledge that 
a day was fast approaching when instead of letting the milkman bring his product to the front door 
each morning, I was going to have to go out back and get it myself, straight from the source. 
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For a week before our budding cow was to become a mother for the first time I read books on cow 
husbandry, questioned old cowhands, worried, and went about squeezing things to improve my grip. 
Eventually the day arrived, the cow presented a new bull and the issue was at hand. It wasn’t bad 


enough that I had to start the job without actual experience and insufficient grip, what was worse 
:olster my morale or 





was that the whole family carne trouping along with me to the barn, eithes 
simply out of morbid curiosity. Cow and I were both nervous; she hardly knew what to expect and 
I hardly knew what to do. A nervous cow alone is bad enough—add four excited children, with 
Mother, a nosy black dog, five or six interested cats, a novice herdsman, and you have what amounts 
to potential barnyard chaos. 

Somehow we convinced the new mother that she should put her head through the stanchion, and 
I instructed one of the children to put a couple handfuls of grain in the trough. Eating is something 
cows understand very well; she set to work and forgot all about me. I positioned my stool at her 
flank, got the bucket in what seemed like a reasonable location, took a firm grip and with a gentle 
downward pull splayed milk all over my pant leg and shoe. This produced uproarious laughter from 
my gallery of spectators and I knew it was morbid curiosity after all. 

Much as I would gladly have given up the whole thing then and there, I knew that the job had to 
be done and somehow it would have to be done by me. I hadn’t fed and abided this bony creature for 
two years only to lose all my investment at the critical moment. And I wasn’t going to admit defeat 
and confess to four million-plus graduate milkers that I couldn't do at past thirty, what they were 
doing eleven times as much of at age seven. 

As I thought about this problem, I found that although the ante flow was sporadic, my aim was 
improving. There was almost a half inch of worried-looking milk in the bucket. My spirits began to 
rise just as the cow ran out of something to eat, which she brought to my attention by putting her hind 
foot squarely in the pail. This caused another outburst of merriment. Even George, the dog, caught 
the spirit and indicated pleasure with much loud barking. I shouted to one of the boys to shovel in 
more grain, and as soon as Cow became occupied at the front end and she promptly forgot, as cows 
will, what was going on at the rear. She began: eating and daydreaming while I considered ways of 
freeing the bucket. It took a good deal af straining and loud talk but eventually it was accomplished. 
All went reasonably well until she ran cat of grefragain and put the same hind foot in my lap. By then 
my audience had drifted away out of boredom or embarrassment, and I was at least spared further 
humiliation from that direction. 

Cow and I struggled along alone for a longer time than I care to remember. She enjoyed the biggest 
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meal of her life while I labored on, my grip growing weaker and weaker. By the time an hour had 
elapsed, we called the whole thing off by mutual agreement. What milk was left would jolly-well stay 
there until morning. Then I discovered that I couldn’t muster the necessary strength to lift the bucket. 
Cow stood there smirking while I restored circulation enough to get the bucket and stool out of the way. 

So ended the first milking. The cow waddled away with a full stomach and a nearly empty udder; 
I struggled off with an almost full bucket and nervous exhaustion. With the passage of time we both 
gained confidence. Cow learned, through painful experience, that I can kick too, and when she has 
finished her rations she is to stand quietly and not demand more, or in any way interfere with the 
milkman. Nobody has been up to watch me since that first terrible experience, except a little three 
year old boy, and he only goes along to talk to the cow. 

Our interests on the farm were directed toward the production of a moderate amount of edible 
foodstuffs. On the livestock ledger, we raised a small line of chickens for the production of eggs and, as 
their usefulness ended, for roasting purposes. We also handled fryers in season. Though we struggled 
desperately to show a profit in the poultry enterprise, and occasionally did, the egg money drawer was 
constantly being raided for incidentals. In heavy livestock, we eventually had three cattle—Old Cow, 
her five month old son, a steer called “Damnfoolcalf”, and a stilt-legged cull heifer, wild as a Texas 
longhorn. Cow had an aversion to bulls, be they actual or artificial. She was indifferent in maternal 
matters and getting her Spgs ke could be a very trying business. At one time she was within 
twenty-four hours of meeting an untimely end 
at the hands of the bovine executioner, but at the 
| last minute she came to her senses and “caught” 
as we say around the barnyards. On July 8th at 
4:58 AM she redeemed herself completely and 
produced, unattended, a fine bull calf. This calf 
was confined to solitary quarters in the cow shed 
and I carried feed (purchased at slightly less than 
} the going price of prime uranium) through one 

| door, pitched most of it out the back door the 
S| next day, in altered form, all the while keeping 
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a critical eye on his confirmation in hopes of 
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Damnfoolcalf sirloin. 


detecting a slight increase in the size of the top 
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In the heavy livestock department I should also have included George, the hound dog. If he were 
any heavier, he’d have to be placed in somie other category. When Damnfoolcalf was born he found 
it necessary to stand on a bucket to be able tc look George in the eye on equal terms. George, was a 
big black lab who served as watchman atid guardian. As part-time employment, he took on private 
eye work around the neighborhood, specializing in missing chicken investigations. When any of our 
fellow townsmen had a missing chicken to report they always came to George first. George, in turn, 
referred all his clients to his master for fees for his services. 

He was also in charge of traffic direction on the road, and took particular delight in the way auto- 
mobile tires sounded when they are under severe stress. George also enjoyed sitting on the hoods of 
automobiles and he especially enjoyed barking. During the selling season he acted as official greeter 
to our customers, and by cleverly examining purse or pocket-book, reported the financial solvency 
of all prospective buyers. Strangely, a few of our patrons objected to this, but being flat on their backs 
with a large black dog on their chests left them in no position to protest. 

Somewhere along the way Old Cow and I began to talk to each other. I suspect that I was mutter- 
ing to myself one day as I went about the business of milking, or was ordering her around for one of 
many reasons, and she talked back. From then on she pretty much never shut up. One of her frequent 
complaints was about the number of cats we had to put up with in the milking parlor. 

One spring, as often happened around the farm, our mother cat gave birth to kittens. To make 
matters worse, her daughter (1954 generation) hauled off and did the same thing a week later. We 
suddenly found ourselves fairly overrun with the creatures. Counting adults, adolescents, half-grown 
and new born, the total came to eleven. The suspected father, an itinerant bird watcher, steadfastly 
pleading no knowledge of the affair and with non-support on his mind, had left town. Although our 
state laws adequately cover people in such circumstances, we could find no mention of cats in the law 
books. Since enforcement agencies and courts of law refused to return the shiftless bounder to the 
discharge of his responsibilities, we were left with no recourse but to assume the duties as providers 
and protectors. . 

A more row#ly bunch of cats I’ve yet to see—always fighting and carousing, peering into the milk 
buckets, lolling arowiid ox the milking stgol. They refused to go out on the road and be run over as 
had most of theiz olier brothers and sisters. They threatened to turn the cow shed into a cat shed. 
When they began to insult Old Cow at every opportunity I knew the situation had gotter, out of 
hand. Despite my admonitions, exhortations, expostulations and various acts of violence, the <hitidren 
refused to be swayed from their position that my proposed solution to the problem, whith involved 
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a mesh bag and a washtub, must be rejected out-of-hand. Kittens must remain, and we'll have no 
backtalk from you, Father. The night the brindle eat climbed halfway up Old Cow’s tail at milking 
time and she kicked the milking stool, milking bucket and milking man 43” across the parlor floor, 
I was afraid there might be reverberations. 

My fears were well-founded. Eventually we were able to substantially reduce the feline population 
by giving a kitten to each of Melinda’s friends as they left one of her birthday parties, but before that 
I took a lot of abuse from Old Cow. The conversation went something like this: 

“Aren't you a pretty sight, sitting there on your haunches letting that bunch of smirking cats walk 
all over you? If I had the sense God gave a warthog, I’d punt you plumb out into the back lot. Then 
I'd come back here and I'd stomp cats.” 

“Beg pardon?” I asked, wearily. 

“Td stomp so many cats it would take you a week to shovel ‘em out of here.” Old Cow’s voice rose 
and she became quite livid. I knew I had best keep my own counsel. 

“You running a cucumber farm here or a damn house for nit-brained cats?” It was the first time 
I had ever heard Cow use profanity and I was shocked. She rushed on. 

“It’s bad enough to have to put up with you and your cold, fumbling hands night and morning 
without falling all over this inconsequential rabble of smirking non-producers. They use my straw 
for a sandbox, defile my sleeping quarters, stomp around all night long and are always and forever 
screaming for more milk.” It was plain to see that the cow had lost her usual good humor. The color 
had drained from her face. Her lips twitched ominously. 

“Now, Cow, how now,” I murmured as I began edging for the gate where I stumbled over a cat. 
My sorry attempt at humor was ignored. Now she was in C above high C. 

“You don’t need a cow around here; you need a whole dad-blamed dairy. I’ve had enough. Either 
you fetch the shotgun up here right now and clean up this mess or I’m cutting off service in two 
spigots.” (As you can see, Old Cow is articulate enough, but tends to hysteria.) Her last volley hit me 
smack in the pocketbook, and as I retreated beyond the gate I promised to speak to the children. 

She snorted in disgust. 

The crowning indignity was yet to come. Those cats, having now grown in number to seven- 
teen—two more had apparently come out from town when they realized it was milking time—were 
perched on workbench, tractor wheel, box and barrel. They hooted and jeered—one even threw a 
rock. I fled, stoned out of my own cow barn, which indeed had now become a cat barn. As I trudged 
down the hill in defeat I heard Granny cat say, “There’s nothing to fear kiddies. That weasel don’t 
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evéii Gwn a shotgun.” 

So the situation, as such, became unbearable. When the chickens got wind of the commotion and 
began treating me with indifference, I knew it was time to act. Providentially, the problem resolved 
itself at the aforementioned birthday party. The cat count was reduced to a manageable three when 
each little girl guest receiv ndsome kitten as a party favor. Some of our former friends stopped 
speaking to us, but that was'a small price to pay for barnyard tranquility. Cow once again became 
docile. Her usual patient disposition returned and instead of vituperous recriminations at milking 
time she now began to hum little tunes to herself. Peace was restored until one evening when she 
called to me as I turned out the light and started for the barn door. “Hey, Rube”, she said. “Keep an 
eye on that old lady cat. Looks to me like she’s getting kinda plum 

I'm afraid Old Cow had a restless soul. Driven by her aboriginal instincts she constantly sought 
freedom. Ever since Hoot Gibson strung the first stand of “bob wire” around his homestead out on 


the great American desert, cows have been knocking them down. Our old brindle was no exception. 










During one year alone, Cow made four unauthorized excursions outside her confinements. Three 
times she was returned without crisis, but the fourth time her extracurricular ambulation caused what 
has come to be known as the “Tracyton Cow Incident” which ranks right up there with the time the 
minister fell down the well-hole and the day old man Bernsnickle crimped his final dynamite cap 
with his teeth. The results in all cases were far-reaching. (In the case of old Bernsnickle, they had to 
reach into the adjoining half-section to find all of his parts.) 

The Tracyton Ladies’ Coffee Drinking and Unnecessary Conversation Club was meeting at our 
house that z:morable day. The women were well along on their ninth cup of coffee and were reas- 
sembling the dismembered events of the previous week—such earth-shaking things as the reasons 
behind Mrs. Albright’s insistence on having the car on the day her husband was supposed to drive 
the “pool” to work, or why Hesper wouldn't do something about her terrible mop of Jaair. Somewhere 
between Mrs. Fensky’s unfortunate taste in wearing apparel and Martha’s flirtation with the local 
boatwork’s operator, one of the ladies was heard to remark. 

“T didn’t know the Merrills kept their cow in the raspberry field.” 

Fortunately the wife of the cow’s master happened to be tuned in on the right frequency, because 
the remark filtered through the general hub-bub and caught her attention. As the import of that 
casual remark struck home there was a noticeable stiffening of muscles, the coloring of the face 
faded at least two shades. Oaths were formed, but left unsaid. A crisis was at hand. It must be met, 
surmounted. A hush fell over the kitchen babble as the dreaded words were spoken and the awful 
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realization dawned “The cow is loose.” 

Jane glanced quickly at the clock. There could be no help from the father of her children—it 
would be three hours before his shift was up at the dockyard. By that time the raspbers + would be 
as bare as a cucumber patch in February. The manpower of the community, denuded s% it was on 
a workday afternoon would be of no help—a near-sighted octogenarian hamburger merchant, an 
excessively verbose motor mechanic with a cardiac disorder, and an unkempt saloon keeper who 
sampled too freely of his own product. Nothing there to fall back on—all useless in a pinch. There 
was no recourse. She was going to have to get the cow back into the pasture herself. 

It was reported that two of the ladies suddenly remembered important engagements and took their 
departure. The majority, however, true to red-blooded western tradition, elected to remain and carry 
out whatever abhorrent tasks they might be called upon to perform. The thought of a loose bovine, 
tail high, rampant and breathing fire and smoke (she was actually browsing peacefully and in quiet 
contentment) brought out, in all its illustrious tradition, the ability of American womanhood to meet 
and surmount obstacles, to counter strife with unhesitant action—to prevail in the face of almost 
overwhelming trepidation. Florence Nightingale, amid grape shot and canister, tending her wounded 
at Balaclava, or Carrie Nation, broad axe upraised before the portals of O’Tooles’ saloon, would have 
been warmed by the sight of that gallant band as they steeled themselves in our kitchen that day. 

Weapons were the immediate need and what arsenal comes to a woman's mind more naturally 
than a broom closet? A broom here, mops there, buckets, dust pans, and the tools of a housewife’s 
trade became instruments of attack. Mrs. Merrill, in overall command, issued the equipment and 
divided the force into manageable brigades and platoons. A general frontal movement was decided 
upon as the best course of attack, with the steadiest and most dependable ladies as flankers. A slow 
pincers advance in a northeast direction was calculated to bring the enemy to the confluence of the 
chicken house and the cow shed. There her position would become untenable and complete capitula- 
tion her only alternative. 

Mother, with broom at combat readiness, and as befitting her role as Commander-in-Chief, Field 
Troops, Tracyton Expeditionary Forces, was first to venture through the door. Her supporting bat- 
talions, green but willing, were close behind. Across the front stoop they moved, some of them 
bolstering martial enthusiasm of a few minutes before beginning to wilt. Still, and to their everlast- 
ing honor, they advanced. Away from the safety of the porch they moved, and quickly entrenched 
themselves behind whatever protectioz.seuld be found: a tree here, a bush there, a post, a pillar. A 


general movement forward was effected é ‘l contact with the cow was made. The battle was joined. 
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Until this time, Cow had been completely oblivious to all but her self-satisfied concentration on 
the berry bushes. Now the course of events could no longer be ignored. She fixed her antagonists with 
a steady eye and idly flicked at a fly with her tail. She must have been more than a little surprised to 
see six ladies with house cleaning equipment at high port, dash to the house and disappear inside. 
Unseasoned troops had panicked at the first brush with their adversary. 

On the crowded back porch all was confusion and disorder. Questions were asked, unanswered. 
The advisability of continuing was advanced. There was general chaos and dislocation. In this man- 
ner the conflict continued. New lines were formed and action resumed. With fresh spirit and a new 
approach, Cow was slowly moved from the berries, through the orchard and gently maneuvered 
toward the desired objective. As the intentions of her pursuers became apparent to Old Cow she 
lowered her head slightly, rolled up the white of one eye and snorted gently. It was almost as though 
she knew exactly how much effort was required to achieve the result she desired. She did that, and 
no more, and the effects were spectacular—far beyond her wildest expectations. 

Beauregard’s rout of the Federals at Bull Run could have been no less complete. The ladies retreated 
headlong and pell-mell. Brooms, mops (both wet and dry), were dropped and scattered in that wild 
flight down the hill. A rolling pin was later found lodged 12 feet up in the crotch of a flowering plum 
tree. Cow held the field, alone and victorious. At the sight of the disorderly withdrawal her tail be- 
came a banner over her back. She bugled in triumph and circled the premises twice at high canter. 
The ladies, breathless and showing good color in their cheeks, were close to hysteria and in deep 
despair. Though they had done their best, it was not enough, there was no thought of a return to 
battle, they had tried and been found wanting. Nothing further could be done. Let the raspberries 
fall where they may. 

There came a step on the stoop. “Lord in merciful heaven,” someone shrieked. “She’s not coming 
in the house!” 

“Have you got a dozen eggs?” asked the woman on the porch. 

Though she lacked the dash and color of a division of mounted troops, for the purpose of catching 
errant cows she was every bit as effective. For there stood the local herdsman’s wife, 48” in height and 
weighing 90 pounds avoir. She feared the wrath of no clove-hoofed critter that ever trod God’s green 
pastures. She was a sight to gladden the heart of the most down-trodden, footsore, and anguished 
novice cow chaser. 

In simple kitchen ceremonies, command of forces was transferred to the new arrival. With a 
new leader plans were again coordinated and the reinforced group sallied forth with quick step and 
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clear eye. Old Cow soon sensed the futility of further attempt at escape. No amount of eye-rolling 
and nose-snorting would coerce the determined master of this rejuvenated little band. Quietly, with 
reluctance, but resignation, Old Cow surrendered. So the day was finally carried by the forces of law 
and order. The female conscripts were mustered out and allowed to return to their homes and loved 
ones. Peace prevailed. In the flush of victory following the capture, the ladies neglected to look for 
the rupture in the fence through which old milch had gotten loose. Two hours later, when I returned 
from work, the cow was again enjoying choice raspberry pasture. 

Maybe she wasn’t any great shucks as cows go. She had no pedigree, no papers; she was just a 
great big old awkward brown cow. When the mood served her she could be as stubborn as any mule 
ever born. More than once, when she was in an obstinate humor, I stood there and cussed her to the 
limit of my vocabulary, and she refused to believe what I was saying, never giving a sign that she 
understood my ungentlemanly language. Yet she possessed a quality that we blundering humans 
could use in far greater measure than we have—patience. The patience of a cow! No matter at what 
irregular hours she was attended, or whatever indignities she might be subjected, she never lost her 
composure or good humor. When the back door slammed and she heard me start up the hill, her 





big ungainly ears would come to attention and she 
would trot to the corner of the pasture and grin—a 
real grin, no matter what anybody says. Her head 
up, her eyes clear and alert, a whole half-ton of wel- 
come and appreciation. 

I suppose I came to think of her as a personal- 
ity rather than just a backyard beast, and in one 
fateful instance I gave her credit for greater wis- 
dom than she possessed. I forgot that whatever her 
other qualities might be, a cow has two unshake- 
able failings—a bottomless appetite and a disdain 
for barbed wire. One day I sprayed the grass out- 
side the fence with arsenic weed killer. I hadn’t the 
slightest doubt I was beyond her reach, but I had 
failed to calculate how far a cow can stretch barbed 
wire. And I forgot to warn the cow. 





I thought it strange that evening when she | Old Cow 
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wasn’t at the corner of the field to greet me, and before I reached the barn a feeling of uneasiness 
began to grow. She was standing in her stall and the instant I saw her I knew what had happened. 
Her eyes were dull with a hurt pleading; her ears hung down in a way I had never seen before. “Cow, 
old girl, what have I done?” I asked as I tried to interest her in her ration of grain. She stood limply 
as I milked and I could get barely a quart. 

I fled to the house to consult the medical text. Her symptoms matched those listed under arsenic 
poisoning, and the outlook for recovery, except in very mild cases, was anything but good. “Mineral 
oil in large doses is prescribed, but owing to the complicated digestive system of the cow, the treat- 
ment is of doubtful value”. I called the veterinarian and could get no encouragement. Old Cow stood 
docile, making small noises, and took her oil. Slowly and painfully she left the barn and headed into 
the evening darkness. I went to bed that night with a heavy heart, fearing the worst, but still with 
unreasoned optimism, knowing that she would be all right by morning. 

I slept badly. At dawn I gathered up the milking equipment and with an unconcern I didn’t re- 
ally feel, headed up the path to learn the worst. She was neither in her stall nor near the barn, and 
instinctively I knew what to expect. She was lying on her side under a young cedar and still waging 
a fight for her life. I like to think she knew I was there; I stroked her behind the ear and she opened 
her eyes for just 4 zzoment, but they already had the sightless look of death. I sat with her for thirty 
minutes until, with one long shuddering breath, she finally gave up the unequal struggle. 

I had lost my friend. 

The family was stunned and among the children there may have been a tear or two. Little Frankie 
wouldn't believe it and couldn’t understand. We mourned not so much for the loss of our dairy sup- 
ply as we did for the companionship we would miss. 

We buried her where she lay and erected a marker: 


OLD COW 
R.L.P. 


In the early morning hours of March 18th, 1952, while we were all sound asleep in our upstairs 
bedrooms, the insistent ringing of the telephone way downstairs in the kitchen eventually awoke me 
from my slumber. The excited caller, a buddy named Jim Hanson who worked in the railroad ticket 
office across the back alley from the Travis and Yowell Hardware store, had been trying to roust 
me out for half an hour without success. The stor# ¥as on fire, he said, and maybe I should come 
down and see what was going on. And so I set off ‘ :wntown in the dark hours of early morning, 
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wondering what I would find, and whether or not I still had a job. Jane, of course, had to remain at 
home with the house full of sleeping children. 

By the time I got there the fire was out and the firemen were cleaning up, almost finished “over- 
hauling” the scene, as they call it nowadays. They had portable floodlights set up inside the store to 
help them find their way around, and big fans at the front door exhausting smoke. The fire, which 
appeared to have started near the back of the building, perhaps even in the sub-basement outside the 
store itself, had quickly gone up into the balcony areas where the damage was the worst, destroying 
our seasonal merchandise and newly arrived inventory that was waiting to be priced for display. The 
balconies were gone, the main floor suffered some fire damage in the rear, and almost everything 
in the store was wrecked by smoke and water damage. The basement housewares department didn’t 
burn, but the merchanidlise was waterlogged and covered with soot. 

After the partners huddled up and met with insurance adjusters, they wisely decided to call it 
quits; business hadn’t been particularly good, anyway, due to increasing competition and a declining 
city population, and retailers had begun to leave the downtown area for the suburbs. The partners 
were getting along in years and were beginning to wear out, so it seemed like the opportune time 
to hang it all up. Stan Yowell, who was either running for mayor of Bremerton or was already in of- 
fice, hadn’t been active in the business for years. Frank Travis had always been a silent partner, so it 
was his younger brother, Ed, who had run the place all the time I was there. So, Travis and Yowell 
Hardware was out of business. 

FIRE SALE! our ads said. GOING OUT OF BUSINESS! EVERYTHING GOES! The sale caused 
such a commotion that we had to hire a cop to stand at the door and limit the number of people who 
could jam into the place. It went on for several days until the inventery was pretty well cleaned out, 
a fair amount of which, I suspect—the small stuff, anyway—went wut in pockets, unpaid for. The 
crush was too great for us to keep up with little details like that. 

With Travis and Yowell gone, Ed Bremer, the landlord and last surviving relative of the town’s 
founder, fixed up the building, and a guy named Rex McQueen, bought our rermaining inventory 
and opened his own store. Rex, who had been a traveling salesman for Seattle Hardware, a large 





wholesale house in the city, reopened under the naz#ig McQueen Hardware. I worked for him for a 
short while as he restocked the place, and althougz #3 stay wasn’t very long, neither was his career 
as a hardware merchant in Bremerton. I think he lasted less than a year before going belly-up. I was 
“let go” as soon as it became evident to the new owner that he had more help than he needed, and I 


found myself unemployed again. 
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Ia the late fall of 1952 the Korean War was ratcheting up and the navy yard was suddenly busy 
again. Workers were needed to remodel the World War II Essex class aircraft carriers and people 
were being hired. A friend had already offered me a job as a furniture salesman in a new store that 
he was apening, but I wasn’t interested having long since decided that I wasn’t cut out to be a sales- 
man. I went down to the navy yard employment office and found that they needed workers in all 
the shipbuilding trades, take your choice. 

“What’s the job situation here?” I asked timidly. 

“Gracious, boy, there’s jobs aplenty,” said the large female clerk stuffing a big piece of chocolate 
cake into her mouth. “You got a trade?” 

“Well, yes, but I’m afraid it doesn’t relate much to shipbuilding,” I replied. “I’m an unemployed 
asst. mgr.” 

The lady consulted a chart. “Doesn't seem to be anything by that name here,” she said. “hy don't 
you take this list and go over to that table there and decide what you want to be.” She indicated. a 
long table surrounded by muttering men. I took a seat next to an elderly fellow who was chewing the 
eraser off the end of a short pencil. 

“Mind if I use this chair?” I asked, by way of introduction. “I’m about to decide on # governinent 
career.” 

“Hell no, Fred, set down. What's ‘gov’t’ mean?” 

I sat down and explained “gov’t” to my new friend who was peering at a sheet of paper about three 
feet long called an “Application for Federal Employment”. 

I returned to my list and began a new phase of learning. Here was my first introduction to that 
peculiar style of government language (and navy, in particular) by which everything is written in 
reverse. 

Abraser, metal, ferrous, stone, light, second step, $1.75. 

Abraser, metal, ferrous, stone, heavy, second step, $1.85. 

I nudged my pencil-chewing friend. “What’s this mean?” I asked, pointing to the list. 

“Just what it says. Light stone ferrous metal abraser—a guy that polishes metal—uses either a light 
stone or a heavy stone; heavy stone gets ten cents more. Some of them heavy stones go three pounds. 
Don't go into that work, George, harder than plowin’ with green mules.” 

“Doesn't seem to be in my line anyway,” I said........... 

When I mentioned my experience working at Western Pipe and Steel Co. before the war I was 
immediately welcomed into the navy yard as a sheet metal helper. I took the job reluctantly, well 
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aware of what shipbuilding was all about, and fairly certain that it was the last thing I wanted to do 
for the rest of my working life. But I needed a paycheck that would keep beans on the table and we 


were soon going to need extra beans. Frank Travis, <i:ild number {ir and son number three, was 





on his way, to be born on August 21, 1953. 

My first day on the job I was escorted aboard the re ship I'd ever been on, the USS Hancock, by 
the man who would be my boss, or my “leading man”, in the language of the shipyard. The Hancock 
measured 880 ft. by 93 ft. and had what seemed like miles of narrow passageways and hundreds of 
compartments, large and small, jammed with all of the temporary machinery needed for the conver- 
sion. Below decks was a scene of utter confusion. The noise was deafening. 

When we finally arrived at our destination (left on my own I probably would have starved to 
death down there before I found my way out) I was teamed up with a young fellow who would be my 
partner for a number of months. He was the mechanic and I was his helper. Our job was to install 
“non-structural bulkheads”, aluminum interior partitions fitted with pilasters or stiffeners which 
were riveted in place a few feet apart. All that first day there was a god-awful racket coming from 
directly overhead where a ‘chipper’ was working. A chipper is a guy who uses a pneumatic gun to 
cut out, or smooth off, welds that need to be removed because they have been put in the wrong place, 
a frequent occurrence. The gun makes a jarring metal-to-metal noise that never seems to stop and 
my tender ear drums rebelled, unaccustomed as they were to such treatment, and rang for at least a 
week. This was before OSHA rules required shipyard workers to wear earplugs, of course, and I’m 
certain that this caused my subsequent loss of hearing. I probably should have sued somebody a long 
time ago for pain, suffering and inconvenience. It was a good day out on the ships when you didn’t 
have a chipper or a riveter nearby making an ungodly racket. 

With the able assistance of Google I have just researched the names of the carriers I worked on 
during my six year career in the Puget Scand Naval Shipyard, as it is formally known. After the 
USS Hancock there were the USS Midway and the USS Franklin Roosevelt, the latter two being of the 
Midway class which were newer, bigger and more powerful than ships of the Essex class. On all of 
these ships the flight deck was being enlarged and given an angled surface to allow for simultaneous 
launching and landing of planes, and steam catapults were being added. I used to enjoy slipping up 
to the flight deck during slow days on the job to watch them testing the “cats” by firing dead loads 
out into ihe bay. 

Sometime during 1955 or 56 I got a promotion and a raise, becoming a full-fledged sheet metal 
mechanic even though I went right on doing the same work I had been doing all along. Before long 
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there were no diaz Carrie; iis tiodernize. It was clear that the navy yard had more workers than 


oho Ae nd 


necessary, whi ee waset -Abaat F gus sgial since they almost always did, but in this case they were having 





trouble finding's scmnet hla {Se us-all fo do. It was a boom or bust business. During one particularly 
painful period at iwactivizy, seweral.of us sheet metal workers were loaned out to other trades to 
keep us busy. We were sent over to help the boilex makers who were overhauling a heavy cruiser. 


Our job was to crawl into the boilers with portable tights. and pneumatic chipping guns to blast out 







the dried cement that held the boiler tubes in plac: grunt labor of the most menial sort. In another 


instance a fellow worker and I spent hours tying on our ‘¢s under the forward gun turret of the 

heavy cruiser USS Helena during a snowstorm, trying to back out the rusted boits that were holding 
gun blast deflectors in place. Fortunately, rsanagement took pity on us and sent us all home before 
we froze to our work. 

Although there were rumors of a RIF (Reduction in Force) swirling around for much of my time 
in the shipyard, they became more than rumors in late 1957. President Eisenhower, in face of a tight- 
ening budget, ordered a RIF of eleven hundred shipyard workers. The navy has a formalized method 
of riffing its workers based on seniority and veteran’s status; since I had little of one and none of the 
other, I was right at the top of the list. I figured I was a goner. 

Shipyard workers began feverishly figuring their seniority and “bumping privileges”, a complicated 
governmental process, (but aren’t they all), wherein, let’s say—a journeyman musket (.30 caliber or 
below) ramrod straightener first class, for instance, has seniority over all second class people of any 
type, and so on down the line until some hapless bicycle messenger has his bike taken away from 
him and is shown the gate. Since the war of the rebellion, workers in government service without 
veteran's preference—like me—have no privileges whatsoever, and go to the top of the RIF list. They 
are asked to leave quietly and without whimpering. 

So, one day in the middle of September 1957, my leading man (first level supervision) came up to 
me with tears in his eyes and told me that the quarterman (second level supervision) wanted to see 
me. The quarterman’s job is to bawl out the help, censor newspapers and pulp magazines, and to fire 
non-veterans when a RIF comes along. The quarterman’s lower lip trembled as he broke the news. 
“Boy, youre on the list,” he said. “Oh, what a terrible shame. Try to be brave.” You'd have thought 
that I was firing him, which would have been an especially tough break, unless he knew of another 

job somewhere that would pay him $10,000 a year to sit around reading the newspaper. 

They gave me thirty days to arrange my affairs, which was sort of like an inside vacation. Youre cer- 


tainly not expected to work anymore, can sleep all day if you want, and are treated with sympathetic 
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kindness all over the yard. Every night I went home, dug up all of my coffee cans full of cash, and 
counted my money while chuckling softly, appreciative of a lucrative cucumber season. I went out 
the gate for the last time in October of 57, once again gainfully unemployed. At least this time I was 
out long enough to actually start collecting unemployment insurance, for a few weeks at least. 

The roughly six years I spent working for the navy were mostly uneventful, and for the most 
part very boring. As in most kinds of government work there were always more workers than there 
was work to be done. The very nature of the work requires a lot of standing around, because you're 
either waiting for some other trade to get out of the way or waiting for another to get things set up. 
Shipbuilding is, by and large, a very complicated business which lends itself to the appearance of 
inefficiency. On more than a few occasions our leading man would tell us to go get lost somewhere 
until the jobsite was ready for us, and as a consequence I spent more than a few hours in one of 
several deserted shaft alleys, hiding out. During a couple days of inactivity I ingeniously picked up 
a hacksaw, got on a shipyard bus and rode around for an hour or two, pretending I was on my way 
to a job in another part of the yard. One time I was poking around and opened the door in a dimly 
lit crew’s sleeping compartment and discovered shipyard workers stretched out on each of the four 
bunks. Time moves very slowly when there is nothing to do, and it’s hard to imagine that I might 
have spent the rest of my working career in such a place, a thought too dreadful to contemplate. I have 
always been grateful that President Eisenhower 
decided he had to let me go. 

My shipyard years coincided with my Tra- 





cyton years, and if there frequently was noth- 
ing to do at work that was certainly never a 
problem at home where I had more jobs lined 
up than I could ever hope to complete. During 
our first year on the farm I spent most of my 
time cleaning up the place, fixing or rebuilding 
fences, restoring outbuildings, remodeling the 
house, planting and harvesting. While I might 
be making it seem like I did all the work myself, 
that was far from the case. Jane took over the 
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domestic work, coming close to turning a sow’s 
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Stump farming 


ear into a silk purse, and her parents were of 
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inestimable help in getting things into reasonably good 
order, arriving from Shelton as often as they could get 
away, with goods, ideas and enthusiasm. I think it was 
Bumpa’s idea, in fact, to plant cucumbers in our vacant 
half-acre field. He had a friend near Olympia who he’d 
purchased bedding plants from during his years in the 
hardware business and he had become his advisor in 
all matters agricultural. His buddy said that cucumbers 
were a sure money maker and a crop that would nicely 
supplement our raspberry income, so with that we were 
in the cucumber business. 

By then it was clear that our little garden tractor 
wasn't up to the task of meeting our needs, so Bumpa 
bought me a new one, an Allis-Chalmers Model G, 12 
hp rear-end powered machine designed to plow fields, 











Roadside merchandising 


with its single bottom plow, and to cultivate row crops. It did the jobs it was intended to do very well, 


but of course I put all sorts of other unreasonable demands on it, like cutting firewood, pulling a 


trailer and working as a bulldozer and road grader. Twice I broke axles trying to pull stumps which 


were beyond its capabilities. The little old Model G put up with all my abuse without complaint, and 


when we left the farm I sold it for more than Bumpa paid for it. 
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In the years when we were most ambi- 
tious we sold pole beans, eggs, milk, and 
fruit, when we had a surplus, in addition 
to raspberries and cucumbers. One year 
we sold chicken broilers to a friend who 
owned a restaurant downtown. They were 
raised from free baby chicks that had been 
given away at Easter by the feed store in Sil- 
verdale. In our best year, we cleared slightly 
over $600, which is not a bad sum for the 
mid-1950s, but not much when we tallied the 
hours of toil required. Our life had a kind of 


hardscrabble quality to it. Since I had steady work at marginal wages our livelihood wasn’t dependent 
on farming, so how well we did with our crops wasn’t exactly essential to our continued existence. 
I guess you might say we were kind of “part-time hardscrabble” and perhaps the “make-do” stuff I 
keep talking about was more a hobby than anything else. 

Sometime halfway through these pseudo-hardscrabble years I came into possession of a hive of 
bees. My father-in-law found himself the owner of too many hives for his small garden plot, and 
after receiving a gentle suggestion or two from his neighbors, thought it best to reduce his inven- 
tory. He immediately realized that my four-and-a-half acres of undeveloped land would be a perfect 
location for his excess bees. There was plenty of space for them to roam, no cranky neighbors to 
complain about being stung, and they would pollinate the cucumbers and the raspberries, bringing 
great benefit to the land. 

The first problem involved getting four hives of bees from Shelton to Tracyton. Because I didn’t 
have a truck, I would have to transport them in the back of my little Jeep station wagon. This meant 
that 38,000 confused and emotionally upset bees would be riding for about fifty miles in the same 
confined space as my family and me, a situation fraught with unpleasant possibilities. I wonder to 
this day how the whole bunch of them could have had such faith in me that they would actually ac- 
company me on this hazardous mission. 

Bumpa had built his own beehives and sometimes the dimensions were a little off; the top and 
bottom sections of his hives didn’t always fit together properly. To minimize the chance of the bees 
escaping I planned the transport expedition for the evening hours when bees are supposed to be at 
home and asleep. Unfortunately, even sleeping bees get upset when somebody starts driving nails into 
their houses to keep them from coming apart, and they soon found ways to get out despite liberal 
applications of smoke, which were intended to have a calming effect. Luckily, I quickly found that I 
was not allergic to bee venom, since despite the protection of bee veil, gloves, and coveralls, I man- 
aged to get stung nearly three dozen times. Eventually I got the hives into the Jeep and the 38,006 of 
us made our way back to the farm without further incident. 

The goal of most of what we did on the farm was to make a bit of money, and the beekeeping 
enterprise was no exception. To that end I researched methods of stealing the honey from the bees 
in order to sell it at our roadside stand along with the eclectic array of other products we sold during 
the growing season. It sounds fairly simple: remove the honey from the hives and paint a sign to hang 
out by the’road. Extracting the honey, we quickly found, is a sticky business which causes further 
aggravation for the already over-burdened farmer and great excitement for his children. 
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First, you hays to get the right equipment, most of which used to be available from the Sears Roe- 
buck catalog. The rnost important item is the extractor, a big galvanized barrel with a 8 pigot at the 
bottom and a crank arrangement on the outside that turns a centrifuge gizmo on the inside from 
which the frames of honey are suspended. The frames come from the “super” which is the smaller 
box on top of the hive, and the place where the worker bees store their honey. If it’s been a productive 
season the supers should be full of honey by summer’s end. 

When youre ready to extract honey it’s best to pick a nice day when the workers are out scouting 
for nectar and not sitting around the hive with time on their hands; a bored bee is an angry bee, and 
an angry bee does not take kindly to having his daily routine interrupted. I should mention that the 
bees we are talking about here are your basic semi-tame Italian honeybees and are not in any way 
connected to those African killer bees which are terrorizing the southern hemisphere. You let those 
ruffians get around your tame bees and youre out of the bee business in a jiffy; they eat Italians for 
breakfast, not to mention stinging the beekeeper to death for amusement. 

Unless yours is a full-time bee «peration all set up for major production, with a separate build- 
ing for extraction purposes, you're going to have to do the job in your kitchen where you can keep 
upset bees at bay with screen doors. The bees, which are having all their hard-earned honey stolen 
from them, are not going to be happy about this turn of events, but fortunately they will be more 
intent upon getting their honey back than they will be about punishing the thief. In the process of 
getting your frames of honey into the kitchen you will invariably bring in some bees that have come 
along for the ride, and a lot more will arrive each time a child goes in or out of the back door. Honey 
extraction not only attracts bees, but also attracts neighborhood kids who come from all over the 
place to get in on the action. Angry bees will be launching themselves against the screens in agitated 
frenzy atid will quickly get in when the opportunity presents itself. These unfortunate bees must be 
sacrificed in the interest of a smooth running extraction operation. A fly swatter seers to work best. 

There is a certain amount of risk involved in having children help extract the honey because their 
natural exuberance leads them to crank too fast, wich can fling the frames off the centrifuge (not to 

mention honey all over the kitchen), resulting in the need to retrieve loose parts from the bottom of 
the barrel. Needless to say the more stops for adjustments and repairs, the more sticky things become. 

Absolutely nothing in the extraction business is ever quick and easy. It is likely that every thing 
you touch will soon be sticky—this includes your extraction workers—especially if they are children. 
When you can’t afford to hire mature and disciplined helpers you must be prepared to spend a lot of 
time cleaning up, as was brought to my attention after I sat down to rest a spell and found the chair 
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coming right dong with Re ¢ ytlien Lstood up. The actual extraction of the honey takes far less time 
than the mopping: options ari dite washing of furniture and walls. For days afterwards one comes 
chy little hands have gone before. I wondered many times if the 
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job could haveilivén lone tere bite: ‘ently if we had simply opened the screen doors, once the honey 
was in the jars, and let the bees back in to do the cleanup. 

After the extraction is completed, the jars are filled from the spigot at the bottom of the barrel. 
The honey will usually need to be strained to remove bits of comb. Then a label must be applied to 





the jars certifying that the jecuct meets Department of Agriculture standards. In those days the 
DOA took our word for it. fn fact, I never knew just what their standards were. Our honey was tasty 
and sold well on the highway, but our profits were marginal when balanced by the effort required to 


produce it. I think we extracted honey for three years before I sold aii mv hives and retired from the 





apiary business. I look back on the experience with mixed emotions. 

Your basic hardscrabble existence doesn’t allow for many luxuries and since store-bought beer was 
a luxury for us, we made our own. I don’t have any clear recollection of the formula I used except that 
it involved yeast, hops, sugar, molasses malt and an interminable waiting period while the mixture 
“worked”. During a critical period in this working time the beer needed to be bottled or it would 
go flat. I was usually overly eager and bottled too soon, which meant that we often had exploding 
bottles of “wild” beer out on our back porch. I remember bottles of “Pete’s Best” once erupted every 
hour or so for a week requiring us to keep the children and the pets away from the storage area lest 
they be injured by flying glass. 

There was one episode in this home brew period of our lives which caused us considerable embar- 
rassment; not so much to me, as to Jane, she being the churchgoer in the family. This was the time 
the Methodist minister popped in to introduce himself while we were in the middle of a bottling 
session. We were newcomers to town and he had come over to get Jane signed on as a new member 
in the local church. He couldn't possibly have come at a worse time. 

Jane was up to her elbows in the sink, washing used beer bottles; Melinda, our ten-year-old daugh- 
ter was drying the bottles; Peter, who was about eight, was filling them, siphoning green beer through 
a rubber hose out of the big crock; John was passing the bottles on to me and I was busily capping 
them as they arrived. Little Frankie was probably playing in puddles of beer on the floor. The kitchen 
was a virtual beehive of purposeful activity, and reeked with the pungent fragrance of the Olympia 
brewery. It was then that there came a knock at the back door. 

Jane dried her hands and went to greet our visitor. i heard a man’s tenor voice, “How do you do 
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Mrs. Merrill? I'm Reverend Thomas Slate from the Tracyton Methodist Church and I’ve come to 
welcome you and your family to our community. May I come in?” Oh, my geod, J thought, as I real- 
ized that he was already in, and there was absolutely no place to hicle. 

My image of a Methodist minister had always been of a solemn man in a black suit with a high 
collar, probably wearing pince-nez glasses, carrying a Bible and possessing a sour disposition. It went 
without saying that all Methodist ministers were, without exception, teetotalers. This was an old 
image I'd developed from seeing too many Hollywood movies, and I know now that it wasn’t really 
accurate. Very few of them wear pince-nez glasses anymore. 

Into our kitchen bustled a diminutive fellow in a black suit, chattering and exuding good will, 
seemingly oblivious of the sacrilegious activities going on all around him. Jane hesitantly introduced 
everybody and cleared an area at the table, out of the way of the bottling assembly line, and invited 
the minister to sit. She took a seat across the table and they began a remarkable conversation that had 
absolutely nothing to do with the activities going around them. I’m sure the reverend was calculating 
the amount of work that lay ahead of him before he would have any chance of saving this family of 
lost souls, and Jane was intent on making small talk that avoided the subject of just what was going 
on. To say that there was tension in the room would not cover the situation; it was not lessened when 
little Frankie toddled over and plunked a wet bottle down in front of the minister saying, “We make 
beer.” There was clearly no way to explain the use of children in the production of a product so ob- 
viously contrary to the thinking of any proper Methodist, so nobody tried. I copped out by getting 
terribly busy at the sink and bottling machine, avoiding eye contact with everybody and hoping that 
some sort of miracle would bring the whole matter to an end. I was vaguely aware that a conversation 
about Sunday school, choir practices, potluck dinners, and all the other goed works and spiritual 
benefits that come from church membership, was going on at the other end of the table, but I was 
also desperately trying to build a case to defend myself if it came my turn to join in. Fearful that the 
reverend was going to ask me to join his little flock I planned to tell him I was too busy. After all, he 
could plainly see how busy I was. It was the best excuse I could think of on such short notice. 

Little Tommy Slate, as we came to know him, spared me the need to make up pitiful excuses, bless 
his soul. He got Jane signed up and said he hoped she would bring me along to church whenever I 
could spare the time. “I know how hard it is for part-time farmers to find a spare moment”, he said 
as he bustled out the back door. I was so grateful for his understanding that I nearly offered him a 
six-pack to take home with him. 

As our fortunes improved enough that we could afford store-bought beer we gave up making the 
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stuff at home. There was a gyppo brewery over in Port Orchard that made a cut-rate brew that wasn’t 
much better than mine, and it was real cheap. I never joined the church, but Reverend Tommy Slate 
and I were always on a kind of small talk footing; he never tried to reform me and I never tried to 
turn him on to home brew. I even went to church a couple of times. 

I think the kids would agree that they had more fun and learned more about life during our years 
on the farm than they could have in most any other setting. It’s hard to imagine a better place to 
grow up. During those ten years Melinda, Peter and John all started school, all had assigned chores 
and all had the friendship of wonderful neighbor kids, Frank was only about eight when we left Tra- 
cyton in the fall of 1961, and Steve wasn’t born until the year after we moved away. It wasn’t the farm 
alone that made their childhoods special, of course, but also the influence of their wise mother, who 
nurtured them through these good years, to a much larger extent than old dad, who was probably 
off laboring in the ship yard, out sawing firewood, milking the cow or cultivating the raspberries. 

After the passage of these many years, it takes some concentration to remember how our basic 
yearly routine played itself out, but it went roughly like this: 

January and February: Dormant season in the raspberry patch and the best time to prune out old 
vines, which took two weeks in cold wintry weather; keep an eye on the wood pile; plow the fallow 
cucumber field; take down beanpoles; milk Old Cow morning and night; encourage the chickens to 


start laying; and teach myself to speak Basic Cow. 





In March and April: Hope 
for improving weather; moni- 
tor the woodpile in an attempt 
to estimate whether it will last; 
cuss the rain; observe raspber- 
ry growth; encourage chick- 
ens; don’t forget to milk the 
cow; and maybe get a week off 
from the shipyard. 

May and June: Depending 





on the weather, cuss the rain; 
harrow the cucumber/bean 








field to get ready for planting; 
consider spreading cucumber 
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seeds in moist toweling for germination; start looking for a place to cut next year’s firewood; discuss 
world affairs with the cow at milking; plant cucumbers in May; plant beans in late June, depending 
on weather; begin taking orders for raspberries and cucumbers; ready equipment for harvest; hire 


pickers; and continually remind children to gather eggs. 






July and August: The hectic and busy season on the farm. The chickesg; ere laying full blast, the 
raspberries will be ready to pick on the Fourth of July and the weeds will beg na ag like crazy in the 
cucumbers and beans. Signs go up on the road; take orders; admonish betty pickers to do a better 
job; discuss maternity matters with Old Cow; put bean poles back up; drive loads of kids and extra 
raspberries to cannery in Winslow in Jeep station wagon; and quell arguments about who will sit in 
the front seat. (When Jimmy Morton is the first to say “side by the window in the front”, the matter 
is decided.) The days end late and the cow complains about irregularity in the milking schedule. Try 
not to forget to go to work in the morning. 

September and October: Cucumber and bean season ends; kids complain they can’t make any 


money picking beans; begin thinking about forgetting beats «xe to bother of putting up poles, 






stringing wires and listening to kids squawk; get started cutti? esd: and, pray that Cow is 
“preggers”, tired of milking. 2 ee 
November and December: Cut firewood like crazy; cuss the rain; tidy | things up on farsx 
cuss the rain, cut more wood; harvest “burned out hens’; start writing that long holiday. letter to falks 


ire eping 
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in California; attend annual New Year’s party in Murphy’s basement; irritate Old Cow by 
in the next morning; rest, briefly; and start all over again. = 

In between, and interspersed with the above routine chores, I managed to repair the foundation 
and improve the old farmhouse, tear down an o!d chicken house and build a new one, tear down 
and build a new pole carport from scratch, build a hay shed, build a woodshed, repair all the fences 
and gates, change the driveway from a mud pathway to a proper gravel driveway, build an enclosed 
back porch for the storage of canned goods and home brew, add a sink and wash room to the kitchen, 
add a very small bedroom for a growing boy, provide room in the attic for additional storage with a 
e kame- made emergency fire escape, rebuild the front porch to replace the one I knocked over while 
= cutting a corner too close with the Model G, cut and haul lots of hay and learn how to converse in 
Dog, now that I was nearly fluent in Cow. 

If you read home decorating and remodeling magazines you will be persuaded that old houses 
have infinite charm and endless possibilities, but the closer I began to scrutinize our old farmhouse 
the worse it looked. My old house had a lot more than charm: it had termites, carpenter ants, dry 
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rot and arthritis. Most people are willing to overlook things in an old home like untrue door jambs, 
outdated plumbing or the unevenness of the roof line as being quaint signs of old age, but when 
sponginess starts to appear in the living room floor it’s considered bad taste. This weakness in my 
living room floor wasn’t an actual hole yet, but it was becoming an embarrassment, having reached 
the size where even the larger pieces of furniture would no longer hide it. Covering it with a rug 
seemed dangerous, lest we lose an overweight guest through the floor, which could bring on litiga- 
tion and messy investigations. 

My adversary in this matter was a misnamed condition known as “dry ret”, which left to its own 
devices will eventually bring a charming old house crumbling to earth. Actually dry rot has nothing 
to do with dryness at all; it’s caused by wetness. The origina! builder, apparently ic a big hurry, put 
down some flat rocks, stood a bunch of 16" cedar chunks on end on the rocks and built his house on 
top of them. This, of course, left my flogr;tge close to the ground, which around here is usually damp, 


resulting in dry rot. A 16" crawlspace f:¥é¢es enough room for critters like possums and skunks to 





crawl into to die, and is ideal for the promotion of dry rot, but is no longer considered acceptable in 
modern building circles. I made it through the summer by looking the other way and whistling as I 
passed the location in question, sort of like a character in a silent movie who is attempting to show 
unconcern and disinterest. When I came home from work one fall day and found one of the younger 
children using the springy living room floor as a trampoline I knew that action could no longer be 
postponed. I went under the house to learn the worst, and it was almost enough to cause me to leave 
home. 

Dry rot has dimensions somewhat like an iceberg; the visible part is but a small portion of the 
whole. I learned this horrible truth as I lay on my back in the dirt under my house contemplating my 
future. Just getting under there had been a challenge. The lack of head room meant snaking along 
on my back, through spider webs, old bones and unidentified bundles of things which were best 
not examined too closely. As if the true dimensions of my problem weren't alarming enough I was 
startled to hear ominous grinding and chewing noises close to my ear, issuing from the inside of 
one of those 16” posts. You can’t imagine how discouraging it is to face a 10° x 12’ supporting timber 
that is so far ravaged by industrious insects and an indiscriminate Mother Nature that it is possible 
to poke a weak shingle through the whole thing. Not only was I rotten, I was termite ridden as well, 
and evil, industrious little insects were working inside the posts getting all the good wood before 
it was lost forever to the dry rot. I shouted at them just to warn them that I knew what they were 
up to, and I’m afraid I used some strong language. Two dogs who had accompanied me under the 
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house hurriedly left. 

Now that I had learned the size of my problem, it was necessary to develop a plan of attack. De- 
ciding that it was best not to rush into things, I planned fitfully from September until the end of 
December, which was nothing more than a way to avoid action, and accidentally stumbled upon an 
idea. I was going to have to excavate a lot of dirt from under the house in order to get enough head- 
room to work in, and if I could get the kis worked up about digging, filling, and dumping I'd have a 
little onsite work force. I waited until after Christmas. In that “letdown” period following the holiday 
confusion, when the children were out of school and at loose ends, they might be susceptible to new 
ideas. I assembled all four of the kids around the kitchen table and let them know that we had an 
important task ahead of us. I discussed the nature of the project, the engineering involved, the need 
for teamwork, and was working up to the degree of responsibility I expected from each member of 
the force, when I realized that Frankie had gone to sleep, John and Peter were silently struggling over 
possession ofa book about dinosaurs and Melinda’s eyes seemed to have glazed over. Sensing that 
this maiglit sot be the right approach and that my motivational message wasn’t necessary, I decided 
to try a. more direct method. 

“How would you kids like to dig the dirt out from under the house?” 

You would have thought I'd yelled FIRE! in a crowded theater. The whole throng stampeded out 
of the kitchen in a solid body, momentarily jammed up in the doorway, struggling to be the first 
one on the job. By the time I arrived I found the crew eager to begin, but with a less than clear idea 
how to start. Peter had brought the clumsy old homemade wooden wheelbarrow, which was way too 
big ti Gt under the house, John was sitting atop a tricycle making motor noises and little Frankie, 
who was only four at the time, arrived dragging a shovel and a hoe, both of which were three feet 
taller than he was. Melinda, who was less than excited about the whole operation, could see that her 
brothers were going about the job all wrong and accused them of going at it “like they were killing 
snakes”, which was a favorite expression of her grandfather's. 

I finally got the crew settled down and explained that there was a lot of preliminary work to be 
done before we could begin the actual earthmoving. Not wanting the youthful enthusiasm to wear 
off, I got them involved in the engineering problems we would have to overcome. This job, I told 
them, would be as challenging as putting subways under Paris or London. (Several days later John’s 
third grade teacher called to see if she could bring her class down on a field trip to watch the building 
of the subway). My plan involved sending my smallest workers into the confined space with garden 
trowels and a Radio Flyer wagon with a rope tied to the tongue. The boys would trowel the dirt into 
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the wagon and «#1 it was filled, Melinda, who found digging “yucky” and was traumatized by the 
mere thought that there might be slugs under the house, stayed outside to pull the wagon out by the 
rope and dispose of the dirt in the dump site. John, my efficiency expert, seeing a need to increase 
the output, went rushing off to get his buddy Jimmy from next door, who came back with his own 
wagon, and we soon had Radio Flyers hooked up in tandem. At a stroke we doubled our output. 

Work went fairly well for a day and a half, and then enthusiasm began to flag. First there were 
disputes about the division of labor and who was doing most of the work. And as we proceeded far- 
ther under the house the going got tougher and the environment gloomier. I began to hear muttering 
among the workers; once I thought I heard the word “pay” and I knew I had better nip that develop- 
ment in the bud. I tried distraction techniques, telling stories about the underground adventures of 
my youth, when huge tarantulas holed up in our trenches; big spide¥s with hairy legs and dozens of 
eyes lurked inside the dark tunnels waiting to pounce on the first kid in, Only the bravest kids would 
consider going in, I told them, and while this strategy worked for awhile, pretty soon I had to resort 
to providing frequent cookie and ice cream breaks to the crew and making promises of big rewards 
for hard work and perseverance. For a while I resorted to outright bribes, but ultimately it all came 
down to wages and money. 

We eventually got a pay schedule worked out that went something like this: each kid was to get a 
nickel a load; there would be two full-time diggers (these were the guys with the troweis), one rope- 
puller and one dumper. The dumper was usually Jimmy, who also charged 20 cents a day for the 
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nen the loads were tandern loads 





rent of his wagon, and then there was the extra charge incurr¢* 
which required special effort. Fortunately Frankie, who was of t#ur, hadn't developed ihe concept 
of “pay for play” yet, and was happy just to mess around in the dirt. If ’'d had another kid I would 
have had to put on a full-time bookkeeper. As it was, John tried to keep track of the loads arid the 
personnel, but kept losing count. In the end, I simply estimated the wages I owed everybody. I knew 
all along that I could settle out of court if I had to. After about a month of intermittent digging we 
finally had enough damp dirt removed that I was able to start actual repairs and my crew of workers 
had enough cock-and-bull stories to entertain their own kids for years to come. 

In its extreme age our old house had suffered congenital sagging of the joints chiefly in the vicin- 
ity of the central chimney, so it seemed advisable to attempt to jack it back into alignment. Accord- 
ingly, I borrowed six heavy screw jacks, engaged two muscular friends with promises of beer and 
skittles after the job was done, and proceeded to put monstrous pressure on the #jgsorting timbers 
of the house. The only result of all this effort was some cracked plaster, strained, suacles and busted 
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knuckles. While we hadn’t moved the house any, we may have shifted the axis of the earth just a bit. 
It was still true, as it always had been, that a round object put on the floor at any spot in the house, 
would always come to rest next to the chimney. Nobody was going to lose his marbles in my house; 
they could always be found under the stove. 

It was time to remove the rotted floor. Since I had no power tools due to my relative poverty, I had 
to go at the job the old-fashioned way—with hammer, chisel, saw, brace, bit, plane and muscle. Just 
to make the job even more miserable, a strong February freeze brought with it a bitter north wind 
that began whistling underneath the house about the time I got the floor removed, so I had to sus- 
pend work. When the thaw came, a water pipe broke, flooding our excavation. While repairing the 
pipe I dislodged a nest of termites that were in a very ugly humor, angry about the impending loss 
of their ancestral home. Their bad temper was no match for mine, though, and those srt survived 
my assault were last seen headed for the outbuildings where there was more food anyway. ‘They had 
already consumed everything edible under my house. 

After a good many evenings of work I managed to reach the limits of the damaged wood and had 
a hole in the living room floor of alarming proportions, one that threatened to swallow up the smaller 
children if they were not careful. As it was, cats and dogs began using the hole as an entryway, and 
took to wandering around the how at leisure which was completely unacceptable because George, 
was given to helping himself to anything remotely edible that might have been left unattended in 
the kitchen. About the time the family despaired of ever seeing the job completed, I put in some 
overtime and got the work done. 

The hole was patched, but the sanding and finishing still remained. When I began to penetrate 
the five or six coats of floor paint with the sanding machine, I again encountered my sworn enemies, 
the termites. The little devils had practically moved into our living quarters and only the fact that 
they couldn’t stand the taste of paint had kept them out. Each pass I made with the sander exposed 
more of their ingenious tunnels, and before I was done I had the most unique flooring ever seen in 
modern architecture. I patched the tunnels with wood filler, stained and varnished the whole thing, 
and when asked, proclaimed that I was the proud owner of authentic early American wormwood 
of a sort that is highly valuable and rarely seen. Mast. of my neighbors, who have new houses, don’t 





understand the feeding habits of worker termites and were duly impressed. 
About the time spring arrived, the inside of the house was spic and span, and nobody would ever 
guess that the whole place was still in imminent danger of collapse, of falling right through its tremu- 


lous foundations in a cloud of termite droppings. For you see, I had yet to attend to the underpinnings. 
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| The 16" cedar chunks that had held the place up for nearly sixty years still 
had to be replaced, and this was not a job for children. 

I was in no hurry to tackle the job. I was pretending it could wait as 
I attended to other things, like resting and relaxing, when I accidentally 
hooked the corner of the front porch with the tractor while transporting 
manure, and the whole thing came crashing to earth dislodging a huge 
encampment of great big ugly carpenter ants. Like dry rot, carpenter ants 
are also misnamed. Real carpenters are builders (at very generous wages); 
| carpenter ants are destroyers that tear things down (for nothing) and 
rank just behind termites in industry and busyness. They are also nasty 
= by nature and belligerent by training; when disturbed they tend to be an- 
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George and John eyes. While it takes a strong constitution to confront them, they are no 


gry and combative, displaying quivering mandibles and beady bloodshot 


match for a determined homeowner who is an old campaigner in the termite wars. While repair- 
ing the porch was a tedious business, the 16" underpinnings were eventually replaced and the house 
was restored to respectability. The goddamned termites and carpenter ants were banished from the 
premises, and all of the children grew up to be respectable citizens. The last time I looked—in the 
summer of 2013—the place was still standing. 

During my years on the farm I cut, raked and stacked hay and pulled stumps with Milt Ham- 
mergren, dynamited with Jack Johnson, killed and picked chickens with Hawthorne Zuber, cleaned 
out a well with Charlie Sidam, cut firewood and repaired machinery with Rick Rickabaugh, buried a 
cow and hunted pheasants with Jim Morton, made home brew with Wally Forsten, fixed a jeep with 
Frank Needham, raced to fires with his son Tarzan, hung wallpaper with George Stone, rode back 
and forth to work with George Holt, Tex Dominy, and Jack Alguard and still had time to spend a few 
spare moments writing stories with Mr. Underwood before the invention of the personal computer. 

As already noted, in October of 1957, I was rudely discharged from my job in the navy yard and 
once again found myself at loose ends, with no prospects of gainful employment. Other than the 
rather temporary and tenuous prospects of unemployment insurance the future looked bleak, which 
brings us to the next chapter in the checkered career of Pete Merrill. 

A period of soul searching began. A fellow selling hardware or doing unskilled labor while raising 
a growing family seldom has an opportunity to set aside a nest egg, and we hadn't. Ours was pretty 
much a hand-to-mouth existence, with last week’s paycheck paying next week’s bills, and we didn’t 
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have a lot of time to plan before the wagon would be by to transport us to the poor farm. At least 
I would have had the advantage of understanding poor-farm work, having had about eight years’ 
experience running one, but the prospect wasn’t pleasing. 

Jane, bless her heart, promptly went out to investigate the job market and almost immediately 
struck pay dirt. With a degree in sociology from Whitman College she applied for a job with the 
Bremerton office of the State Department of Social and Health Services, which happened to have a 
vacancy for a caseworker, and within a couple of weeks she was on the payroll and commuting to 
Seattle to be trained. I drove her down to the early ferry every weekday and then went home to get 
three young children off to school. Once she started to work we suddenly needed two cars, since 
Jane needed to spend time in the field as a requirement of her job, and I needed to make frequent 
trips to the feed store and drive berries to the cannery. Bumpa and Mumma bought a new car and 
gave us their old 1941 Buick. 

Frankie helped me keep house. Jane left writtexi instructions for dinner, which I sometimes re- 
membered to follow. Fortunately, whatever unconventional culinary omissions or additions { made 
failed to spoil the fare, as the children put away food like wolves after a six day blizzard. To say that 
I gained an appreciation fis what Jane did to keep the household humming along at peak efficiency 
while I was out earning a paycheck would be a real understatement. In addition to feeding our 
brood, there was general supervision required, including the arbitration of pre-adolescent disputes, 
refereeing of children’s fistfights, and the counting of falls in juvenile wrestling matches. The living 
room rumpusing that. we experienced occasionally became more like a civil commotion, causing 
a considerable-xinonint of wear and tear on furnishings, and leading me to suspect that we needed 
more regimentition. . : 

In the mid-205 we were raising representative youngsters, who in the long run were worth all 
the eatisternation they caused their confused parents. Melinda, at eleven, was busy scattering bobby 
pins around the house, daydreaming and blowing a flute; Peter, at ten, spent his time bossing, com- 
plaining, engaging in excessive physical feats and in eternal strife with his younger brothers; John 
sat around and wondered about things, asking incessant questions like “why are wheels round” and 


“how long are most pieces of stris"%-and Frankie spent his time scattering toys, some of which ap- 





parently had as many as 1,000 p around all the available floor space. Fortunately by 7:30 in the 
evening all these people would be in bed, coughing and snoring, but not before Frankie wouid have 
left the dinner table, with his meal half-eaten, to gather up pillows and blankets to bed down in the 


middle of the living room floor. Melinda would have managed to cleverly bypass the dirty cishes to 
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remove herself to a little used nook to read a book, and Peter and John would have gotten out a game, 
which they would quietly play for two minutes, before a dispute would arise about interpretation of 
the rules and a scuffle would ensue. In the summer time we minimized all the chaos of early evenings 
by sending the children to bed outside in a cipher six model tent that had belonged to my grand- 
mother, Muzzy, during her days with the Red Cross. It had been used to house refugees from the ’06 
earthquake in San Francisco. I built a stout wooden platform for it, measuring 10 x 12 feet, affixed 
small US flags to the gable ends to give it a festive and patriotic look, outfitted it with old army cots, 
and offered it to the kids as a place of their own. Some of their fondest memories are of their sum- 
mers in the tent. They were the envy of the neighborhood. 

When I was a boy there wasn’t anybody in the family who could run fast enough to keep me on 
a piano stool; after a while they realized this and gave up trying. I went to seed, musically, and grew 
up not knowing whether Wolfgang Mozart played the harp or the piccolo. Since I was never invited 
to appear on anybody’s quiz show, this singular lack of knowledge went largely unnoticed. Years 
went by, and one day the musical young lady who had promised to become my bride asked me what 
the signature of F flat major was and I said “an oak leaf on each shoulder. F flat colonels have a silver 
oak leaf and real colonels have eagles”. Needless to say, this attempt at flippancy went over badly, so 
to clarify my point—that we all have differing abilities—I asked her if she could give me the for- 
mula for calculating the correct load on the boiler safety valve if the pivot point is four inches from 
the fulcrum. She allowed as how she couldn't, and 
we were happily married ever since. Jane never 
learned how to work a safety valve problem, prob- 
ably because she’d rather play the piano than be 
a boiler inspector, but I’ve learned a thing or two 
about music. 

I now know that Mozart played neither the 
harp nor the piccolo. He was a composer who 
picked out clever little tunes by banging a pen- 
cil on water tumblers filled to various levels with 
muscatel wine. As he finished each number he 
drank the wine, and because he composed prodi- 





giously, his career was rather short. I know that a 
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Frank in a tub outside the Cipher Six Model tent 








flute, when blown just right by an eleven-year-old 
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girl, sounds like the noon whistle down at the boat works, and that her ten-year-old brother, who is 
a late developing prodigy, can’t stand the thought of a flute solo, and insists on accompanying her at 
the piano in a different key and tempo, with a sandbag on the loud pedal. 

The mother of these young competitors eventually worked out a schedule of evening practice 
calculated to eliminate this overlapping of musical activity. Melinda, the G flat flutist, was to go first, 
on odd days, as soon as she was done complaining about having to dry the dishes. Peter, the pianist, 
would take first turn on even days, after he and his younger brother John finished fighting about 
whose night it was to empty the garbage. The theory was good, but the execution ended up like all 


the other theories we work out around here. As the gxactice hour approached the two young musi- 





cians began eyeing each other like a couple of stra: ts. The orderly odd-even plan collapsed on 
its first trial; the flutist insisted that her mother said flute goes first on even, piano on odd. Pianist 
maintained the opposite; Mother couldn’t remember. In a few minutes the two temperamental musi- 
cians couldn’t even agree on what month it was. Then John, a completely oblivious seven-year-old, 
set to work on the music room floor, constructing a back haul for a stump puller or something, out 
of an old piece of chain, a can of bolts and a ball peen hammer. I suggested he make a set of leg irons 
for music students and went out back to talk to the cow. For quite a while I was able to avoid the 
practice hour by spending that part of the day discussing boiler operations and other subjects with 
my patient barnyard friend. 

Then one evening, the mother of the brood went off to attend a meeting of some sort, a cultural 
gathering where large numbers of ladies sit around drinking coffee and interrupting each other. I 
was left in charge at home with instructions to see that the practicing was carried out on schedule 
and in an orderly fashion. If she had directed me to grow a beard before morning I would have been 


more successful. 





The session started out pretty much as is always se the two musicians upset the furniture getting 
at the instruments. Peter was jabbed superficially about the brisket by the sharp end of the flute, but 


saved himself serious injury by a clever bit of riposte with the music stand. He opened the program 





with an improvisation on a theme from Barnum and Bailey played accelerando discordante ard was 
joined in the coda passage by boat whistle allegro crescendo. John came through on a tricycle tew- 
ing a coaster wagon running on its rims. Frankie, an even younger brother, who enjoys uprearious 
confusion as well as the next three-year-old, was close behind dragging a stool. This gave him the 
added height necessary to get the phonograph warmed up and start the Marine Band’s version of 
the Stars and Stripes Forever at a louder volume than even Sousa could stand it. A Grandma Moses 
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original came adrift from the wall and fell with a crash. Two long-stemmed goblets exploded off the 
mantle; a crack appeared in the plaster behind the 19th Century Salvation Army crockery cabinet. 

It was about then that the fire siren began to blow in the village and I wondered how I would 
explain the difference between a civil commotion and a children’s practice hour to the chief of the 
local disaster unit. Then I remembered that this was the meeting night at the firehouse and they were 
merely summoning the volunteers from the local gaming house. 

Whenever the alarm sounds, George, the dog, who must be stone deaf otherwise, crawls out from 
under the house for a bit of falsetto harmonizing. He began a canine aria in counterpoint, which I 
call “Serenade for Fire Siren and Black Dog” assisted by the Marine Band, coaster wagon, fortissimo 
piano and shrill flute, all under the eminent direction of the Devil himself. 

For an instant I considered self-destruction, but discarded the idea as too drastic, and went out 
and ate grass with the cow until the house was quiet. When the mother came home and I told her 
about the earthquake she seemed surprised that they hadn't felt it at the meeting. With forty women 
all talking at once how could anybody feel an earthquake? 

We had no television facilities for most of our time in Tracyton, a situation which incredulous 
friends imagined would have a serious stunting effect on our youngsters. We were often asked what 
we could possibly do for entertainment, to which I replied, “we manage somehow”. Our bookshelves 
were well-stocked and our children were some of the library’s most prolific borrowers. Even two year 
old Frankie made his own selections, gravely carrying them to the librarian, where he’d wait patiently, 
with his chin resting on the edge of her desk, while she attended to the necessary lending procedure. 

As a reciprocal Christmas present Jane and I invest- 
ed in one of the finest full-frequency listening facili- 
ties on the Olympic Peninsula, having decided that we 
could no longer tolerate our music strained through a 6" 
phonograph speaker. At the further expense of our chil- 
dren’s welfare, and ignoring the stunting effect that the 
lack of television entertainment was believed to have on 
modern youngsters, we piddled away funds on frivoli- 
ties. As backwards as we may have appeared to be, we 
could do things that our critics could not—be satisfac- 
torily entertained with our eyes closed. The brutal fact 





of the matter was that we were afraid of the impact that 
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a television set might have on our tight yearly schedule. How was I ever going to get myself out of 
my easy chair * ¢wltivate cucumbers when a man was on the verge of winning $64,000 for Sa 
how many hits old Rube Raddleburger got back in 1924? 

In a family conference of sorts it was decided that since I enjoyed the company of children and a 
was of a bookish, inquisitive bent, I might make a fair-to-middling schoolteacher. I wrote off to UC 
Davis to see if I might have any old college credits that would still be useful and was pleased to learn 
that I had nearly a year’s worth, some from classes I didn’t even remember taking. Olympic College 
in Bremerton, a newly established junior college about four miles from home, had classes that would 
further an undergraduate degree in history, the subject that most interested me. The fall quarter was 
already underway, so in January, 1958, I forked over about $25 for tuition, signed up for some Mickey 
Mouse classes and was off in pursuit of a new career. 

After I took a year long course at Olympic College it would be on to the University of Washington 
by ferry boat and bus for a couple years a: I would be qualified to start work in another low-paying 
career, but one that afforded lifetime employmest with a state pension and ample time to continue 
puttering about as a part-time gentleman farizez. The pieces were all falling neatly into place, thanks 
to my dear wife Jane’s willingness to support me through all of the foregoing busyness. While I waited 
for classes to start I resumed my duties as a househusband. : 

If it should come to pass that you ever find yourselves in this positifisy don't lose your heads, 
men. Keep a taut rein and aim»ve all try to maintain the status quo; no nice surprises for the little 
woman when she comes i: from a hard day at the office, just keep things as they are. Remember, if 
she hasn't compiuined about the dirty wall in the kitchen or the peeling paint behind the bathtub 
she probably doesn’t think these things need to be fixed. (I don’t know what happens when you have 
a complaining wife—I have no experience). But I do know that it’s possible, through inexperience 
in other areas, to get one’s self enmeshed in trying situations, as a result of a process known as “one 
thing leads to another.” 

A long time ago I had been told that our kitchen walls were dingy and should be washed. As a rule 
I pay scant attention to kitchen walls. They are there, that’s all, and painted, too. The fact that they 
weren't still the original color didn’t seem important, I filed the information under PAINT, WASH 
in a little used mental niche marked “Projects, can be put off.” 

It’s was rainy day in Octotie: ex. Tye dishes were washed, carpets vacuumed, everything was ship- 





shape. Not a thing to do ex: pt watch: it rain, unless we could think of something nice to do to sur- 


prise the little woman. So, *avici¢ and I, in a great bustle of buckets, set about to soogie down the 
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kitchen walls. (To seogie is an old navy expression meaning “to wash.”) We “turned to” (another 
O.N.E.), and after six hours of heavy labor, and one peanut butter sandwich each, we had the job 
done. The paintwork was maybe two shades lighter, and to me anyway, not a bit more attractive. 
When Mother came home I just stood there with a silly grin on my face waiting for cries of amaze- 
ment and delight. Jane thought I had been hitting the bottle and didn’t even notice the result of our 
whole day of Herculean effort. 

As I sat there on the bed that night, rubbing Sloan’s liniment on my neck, I was visited by the 
terrible thought that the paint did look pretty shabby, even though clean, and if it had to be painted, 
it had better be done now else I'd have to soogie down again. So, I painted the kitchen, and then the 
woodwork, because it didn’t go with the walls anymore. Since it seemed like a crime to put another 
coat of enamel on top of seven others I scraped all the old stuff off. Then I noticed the shoddy old 
linoleum, so up she came. Two weeks later, when it was all done, it was halfway through November, 
and due to lack of attention the woodshed was ae ia A snared necessitating three weeks of 
intense woodciitting. boli 

By then it was well past the time when I should have started my annual] Christmas letter to my 
family in California. My intentions were always good, but the transition from woodcutting to writ- 
ing was very abrupt and 7:00 p.m., when I finally had a minute to spare, was hardly a good time 
to start. At that time of evening I was likely to have a son who was rolling marbles under the desk, 
another pounding wrong notes on a piano just behind my back, a third banging the back door and a 
daughter trying to provoke an argument with anyone interested. They would all be jabbering. After a 
while they'll all go to bed, but then it would be so quiet I’d likely fall asleep. When I woke up it was 
one day closer to Christmas. 

The whole trouble stemmed from receiving toa much encouragement. I could just let the letter go, 
but being a sucker for praise, and purring like a stroked cat, Pd set the alarm clock for 5 a.m., to get up 
and sit staring at the desk top, wearing out number two pencils and balling up expensive Woolworth 
writing paper. Then, finding the early tiornirig hours foo cold and unproductive I began staying up 
past the 10 p.m. news, fiddling with the pencil sharpener and shouting upstairs at the children to 
quit playing poker and go to sleep. Writing is a line of work best suited to insomniacs and hermits. 

Eventually I got the Christmas Opus written and in the mail, and Old “He Writes Such Good 
Stuff” Pete, fueled by another round of effusive praise, decided to fire off sixteen stories, with topics 
ranging from motorcars to cow milking, to eastern magazine editors, only to get back sixteen stories, 
paid for with his own postage, accompanied by polite little notes about how pleased they were that 
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it was such good stuff, none of which, unfortunately, met their current needs. I will readily admit to 
being momentarily discouraged, but I quickly recovered when I received praise from the friend of 
someone who wrote a book once, and got up at 4:30 the next morning to write the great American 
novel. 

One day I was tearing along with the old Underwood, doing about 67 WPH (words per hour) 
when the fire alarm began to ring up in the village. ! tried to ignore it because it was getting close 
to Christmas and we didn’t have time for non-productive emergencies. The siren blew and blew, as 
if in unusual distress, and Frankie and I decided it was our duty to investigate. We expected to see 
the firehouse empty when we got there, but it wasn’t. Old Frank, the local garage man, had the truck 
running and was sitting there, racing the engine and shouting down the street at Martha, the grocery 
lady. “Blow that sireen some more,” he yelled, “there must be somebody else in town!” 

This went on for quite while, with the engine roaring and backfiring, the “sireen” screaming, and 
nothing else. “The negligible fire that threatened to get out-of-hand,” which was the way a reporter 
later described the blaze, continued to do so. Tracyton, in spite of all the racket, slumbered. 

Old Frank couldn't take off because there was nobody to mind the garage, and since most of the 
Tracyton firemen worked dewntown in the shipyard, fighting fires in the middle of a workday was 
a difficult proposition, so Frankie and I sat on, engine idling, waiting for some action. Pretty soon, 
Young Frank, Old Frank’s boy, came up the street in a cloud of blue smoke. His mother was at the 
wheel of the car and he was affixing the chin strap on his shiny white helmet. He hit the ground 
running, and with a neat bit of deft scrambling, changed places with Old Frank. After a shouted 
conversation about whose house was burning, Young Frank roared off in a northerly direction. 
“Give her plenty of sireen,” yelled Old, as he went back to mind his garage, “maybe you can scare 
somebody up along the way”. 

We tore up and down the back roads—a fire truck, a solitary assistant chief, and a bouncing jeep 
driven by a puzzled unemployed handyman and his four-year old companion. A strange procession 
it was, and a good thing that the fire had gone out of its own accord by the time we got there. Young 
Frank and I stood around for awhile and talked abstit cid chimney fires we had known until Frankie 
and I lost interest and went home. Martha was still blowing the:siren. 


The method of receiving and sounding alarms in Tracyton wa: #euch like it was at Davis but with- 





out the crazy local inventor/elect#ician’s haywire system that blew the sirens by remote control. Fire 
reports were phoned into a line witicia was hooked up to both Needham’s service station and to his 
house, and Old Frank and Agnes’ son Tarzan (his real name was Frank Jr., but everybody called him 
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Tarz) would rush to the firehouse, start the community siren blowing and then respond to the fire. 

After realizing how short of manpower the local fire department was, my friend Rick Rickabaugh, 
a navy chief who ran a tugboat, and I, joined the voluntary force to give the men aid and encourage- 
ment. After all, I had already been a member of two different departments—Menlo Park and Da- 
vis—and knew more than a little bit about how the work went. In those days to become a volunteer 
fireman you just said you wanted to be one and went to a meeting; it was as easy as that. You didn’t 
need any experience and there were no background checks, no examinations. Just show up at fires 
and put ‘em out. It was hoped that you might turn up for a Saturday morning drill now and then, 
but there was nothing mandatory about them. 

Much like the Davis fire department, Tracyton had a cobbled-together pumper. The front end 
pump had been installed by Frank Needham, the local garage mechanic and several other public 
spirited handymen. It was makeshift in every respect, but generally adequate; people in small rural 
communities didn’t expect much in those days. We also had a homemade tank truck that we used 
to carry water to fires in rural areas where no municipal supply was available, which was what most 
of our district was. 

While there were obvious similarities between the Davis and Tracyton departments there was 
at least one difference. In Tracyton we didn’t have any trouble shifting gears on the pumper and we 
never lost a wheel off a truck on the way to a fire. And, unlike Davis, we had a fair number of fires. 
On my way home from college in the afternoon, and before I picked Frankie up from wherever he 
had spent the day, I made it a habit of going up town to Al Grant’s combination grocery store and 
watering hole to have a quick beer and check on the affairs of the day. It was my custom to drive by 
the firehouse on the way and make sure the trucks were in their stalls. 

On a day in the spring of 1958 the pumper stall was empty and the note on the blackboard said 
that the alarm had come from an address out north of town on Darling Road. I took off in my little 
square jeep and found a large two-story house fully involved. Tarz was there all by himself, manning 
a 14" hose and squirting a futile stream of water on a very big house that was clearly going to burn 
to the ground, especially since the pumper was about to run dry. Tarz was soon going to have to go 
clear back to the end of a long driveway to refill his little 750 gallon tank at the only available hydrant. 

Things were clearly beyond our control. What we needed was a 3" line from the hydrant to the 
fire which would require another engine, and anything else would be no more useful than a glorified 
bucket brigade. There was a state patrolman on the scene so | ordered him-—the first and last time 
I ever got to order a patrolman to do anything—to radio both the Silverdale and the Brownsville 
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departments for assistance and in the meantime Tarz and I labored on in our hopeless battle to save 
the structure with the help of a few bystanders. Eventually two other engines arrived, but it was too 
late for the house, although we did manage to save the lot, as my father would say. 

I had become the assistant chief of the department just before we left Tracyton and shortly there- 
after they built a new firehouse, bought ew trucks and turned the old headquarters into a library. I 
was also a fire commissioner for awhile, quickly becoming the secretary-treasurer of tize outfit. I felt 
like it was time to do my civil duty, and since the job only involved attending a mori! meeting, 
writing up the minutes and keeping the books, the responsibilities didn’t seem too onerous. Until 
Id been around for a couple of months, that is, and discovered that one of my fellow commissioners 
was a wino, another had a very small mind, and the third never stopped talking. 
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BACK TO SCHOOL AGAIN 


And off I went to start a new adventure—the pursuit of formal knowledge. My first year of school 
was interesting mostly because I hadn't been inside a classroom since 1940. I’m sure my teachers ap- 
preciated somebody who was a bit more mature than their usual run of students, although I certainly 
wasnt the only nearly middle-aged student in the school. There were lots of veterans around, most 
of them having their expenses paid by a government grateful for faithful service during the late un- 
pleasantness. Unfortunately, since merchant mariners weren't considered to be veterans until 1988, 
and thus eligible for GI benefits, 1 was paying my own way. As a result, I wasn't the half-hearted, dis- 
interested student I had been in 1939-40, but was instead a serious, conscientious, sophomore with 
his eye on the prize. I was dutifully attentive to my teachers, got all my assignments in on schedule 
and was rewarded with straight As. 

My return to college got off to an inauspicious start since there were a couple of low-level classes 
that I was required to take before I got into anything interesting, and I also found that I had a few 
things to sort out before I settled in. I discovered there were some elementary parts of the English 
language that I had not mastered during my high school years, such as participial phrases. While 
I quickly learned to recognize them when I saw them, I could never figure out why people thought 
they were important, and why my English 101 teacher at Olympic College in Bremerton started right 
out teaching about them on the very first day of school is a question that haunts me to this day. And 
then there was the dreadful class in music appreciation, a requirement for prospective school teach- 
ers, where we just sat around for an hour each day listening to phonograph records. This was one of 
the few occasions when I regretted not being a youngster fresh out of high school who still enjoyed 
sitting in the back of the classroom raising a rumpus. 

After four quarters at Olympic I was ready to move on to the U Dub, as it is called by those with a 
special fondness for the place, and otherwise known as the University of Washington. I wasn’t your 
typical rah-rah student, but more like a neophyte professor, diligent and conscientious. Instructors 
often called upon me to contribute words of wisdom because I was usually right on top of things, 
and sat close to the front of the class to show my eagerness and interest, as hard as that might be to 
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believe. At Olympic College I had had several teachers who consulted me regularly as a man of the 
world who knew his way around in practical psychology, and who was well-read in history, geog- 
raphy and public affairs. Thankfully I matriculated in the days before prospective teachers had to 
be reasonably conversant in subjects having to do with the manipulation of numbers, where a few 
deficiencies might have been uncovered. 

I wrote several sparkling term papers in world history and spent far more time polishing them than 
was necessary, because I doubt some of my teachers took the time to read them. I had a sophomore 
English teacher, Miss Scharffenberg, who wasn’t one of them, however, because she actually asked 
me to read muy classic Trial by Fire in front of the class and I “had ‘em in the aisles”, as they say. My 
fellow students always looked forward to my readings about life on a stump ranch, delivered in the 
deadpan manner of Robert Benchley. I also had to take a speech class at Olympic, which revealed 
that I had an unknown talent for public speaking, which took me by surprise. Since I was a small 
boy I had always been reticent to get up in front of people, hardly a helpful trait for a budding school 
teacher, you will agree, but somewhere along the line I had become more comfortable. I still remember 
a book report I had to give in senior English for “Fisheyes” Cochran at Sequoia High School. Scared 
to death, I was, and now, in my late-thirties, I seemed to have getten over it. 

Some of my lower level classes at the University were held in auditoriums which had been built 
to accommodate the hordes, and even a few upper division history classes were nothing but profes- 
sorial lectures divided into sections led by graduate students. My classes had gotten smaller by my 
senior year, but by then I was taking a bunch. of silly education classes where we did tedious things 
like consider the contributions of Madame Montessori to the modern educational system. I wish to 
testify right here and now, n#aely fifty years distant from the fact, that there was only one education 
course that provided me with even a smidgen of help in learning how to be a classroom teacher, and 
that was my student teaching which I did in the last quarter of 1960. I have long maintained that a 
neapitzyte teacher will learn more about teaching in a week in an actual classroom than by attending 
all the theoretical lectures ever delivered. Even while I was learning a lot from student teaching, the 
experience was generally unpleasant for several reasons. I was assigned to do my practice teaching at 
a middle school on the northern outskirts of Seattle and I had “issues” with my supervising teacher 

which made the situation far from ideal. 
To do my student teaching I'd get up about 5 a.m. and milk Old Cow before catching the second 
morning ferry to Seattle, which left at 6 o'clock. This would either be the ancient S.S. San Mateo—the 
last steam powered ferry—or the “world famous” streamlined ferry, the M.V. Kalakala. The San Mateo 
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had weak lighting, which was a problem because it made it difficult to read textbooks, and although 
there was classic wicker furniture in the lounge, which gave the ferry the look of a luxury yacht, the 
added comfort didn’t make up for the hardship of not being able to study during the crossing. The 
Kalakala vibrated so fiercely that it too made reading a challenge, and as anxious as I was to take 
advantage of a study hour free from the pestering of a houseful of young children it wasn’t always 
possible. From the ferry terminal in Seattle I walked uptown to catch a bus to the university district, 
where I transferred to another for the ride to the end of the line. I then had a couple of blocks to walk 
before arriving at Mrs. Ek’s seventh and eighth grade classroom at Eckstein Middle School at about 
8:30 a.m. Once there I would observe Mrs. Ex’s methods, which I studiously avoided when I became 
a teacher myself, or take charge of the class while she observed me. I have no firm recollection what 
we were teaching, but seem to remember that I was through with this grind at about 12:30, only to 
reverse the whole process and get home about 3 p.m. on all but two afternoons a week. On those days 
I went to an evening class at the university where i learned how to make lesson plans, of all things, 
and didn’t get home until about 8pm: | ; 

On those days Peter, who was now fourteen, had to milk Old Cow, who was actually Old Cow II. 
Peter and the cow didn’t get along any better than Mrs. Ek and I did. Cows don’t adjust to changes 
in their daily routine any better than people do, and I suspect Peter’s hand grip and manners didn’t 
suit her fastidious tastes. Peter didn’t speak “Cow” very well either, and as I well knew, if you want to 
get along with cows you have to be able to speak their language, which is an ability that only comes 
with time. A cow must also know who is boss. Old Cow knew that Peter wasn't. 

By the end of the winter quarter of 1960 I had enough credits to graduate, but since teaching jobs 
are difficult to find in the middle of the school year I signed on for the upcoming spring quarter. A 
surplus of 18 credits over the minimum required would enhance my starting salary when I did find 
a job. One of the last classes { took was “Appreciation of Poetry 106” in which our small class spent a 
good part of the quarter analyzing TS. Eliot’s “The Wasteland”, a nearly incomprehensible poem of 
monumental length. The professor, a Mr. Bentley, who was a poet of some note himself and a protégée 
of Theodore Roethke, didn’t seera pleased when I asked him why poets didn’t try harder to make 
sense. I had gotten the feeling that to the true poet, obfuscation was the goal, and I was just asking 
the instructor to clear things up for. me. My question didn’t endear me to Mr. Bentley, and although 
I was just trying to figure things out so I could pass the course, I guess I came across as being a trifle 
disrespectful. I graduated from the University of Washington in late May of 1961, and got back to 
farming just a few weeks before the raspberry and cucumber season began. 
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By now the kids were all growing up. Melinda was just finishing her sophomore year at Central 
Kitsap High School in Silverdale, Peter would be starting high school in the fall, John was finishing 
elementary school and Frank, the youngest, was in grade three or four. I wanted to find a teaching 
job within commuting distance of the farm so as not to disrupt the continuity of their schooling, and 
none of us relished the thought of having to move again. We were firmly rooted in Tracyton. My goal 
was to get a job in one of four nearby high schools, but as luck would have it, the only vacancy in my 
field was at a middle school, and my seventh and eighth grade experience with Mrs. Ek convinced 
me that was not the job for me. By high: SChOGi; ‘students were at least beginning to show signs of 
surmounting the ravaging effects of boiling s adalescent hormones and becoming a bit more attentive. 





The State Department of Educatio# put “uta bulletin which listed the available teaching jobs 
statewide. If you saw one that suited you, you went to interview the superintendent and if things 
were satisfactory to both parties, you’d gotten yourself a job. In the spring superintendents weren't in 
any particular hurry to sign new people. Often they were still jockeying around trying to get rid of 
lousy teachers, a difficult, lengthy process because of their powerful union, and not sure how many 
openings they would have. My problem was that I needed to find a job as soon as possible to be sure 
I was going to work in the fall. Had I been financially able I would have gone right after a master’s 
degree to qualify for a junior college job—I had already been accepted to graduate school—but that 
would have taken two more years and I needed a paycheck. 

Fifteen miles south of Bremerton and just across the Mason county line is the little hamlet of 
Belfair that I mentioned earlier as a wide place on State Highway 3, which is the main road con- 
necting Poulsbo in the north to Shelton in the south. You'll remember it as the place where juvenile 
hoodlums had painted “Little Chicago” on the railroad trestle, intent on commemorating a tragic 
incident in which a marine corps vet had run amok and killed several members of his family. Belfair 
hadi a tavern, a grocery store, a gas station, a one-horse firehouse in a Quonset hut, a barber shop, 
and little to recommend it in 1946 when I was commuting through it from Shelton. 

But Belfair, it seemed, had an opening in my field in their nearly new little high school, which 
consisted of eleven classrooms, period. It had no gymnasium, no athletic fields, no cafeteria, and no 
real librazy. ‘The job looked interesting to me. The pay was the same as it was in bigger schools, and 
there waz s<liance to grow up with the school, to have the bragging rights to say that I was there 
from the very beginning. Anyway, I didn’t plan to live in “Little Chicago’; I just wanted to work there. 
And, in all fairness, Belfair had improved its image since those long gone days and the sign on the 


trestle had been painted over years earlier. 
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So, I drove out to Mason County and interviewed Bob Johnson, the cigar smoking superinten- 
dent, down next to the boiler in the basement of the main office building which was located in the 
rustic WPA-built elementary school in downtown Belfair. Bob had almost single handedly brought 
a high school to the area in the face of considerable opposition from the State Department of Educa- 
tion which didn’t think that another school was needed in the area. Bob disagreed, coxitending that 
high school kids in the most distant parts of the county shouldn't have to travel an hour by bus to 
Port Orchard to get to class. After much lobbying the state reluctantly approved formation of School 
District #403, which was to be named North Mason, “Home of the Bulldogs.” The first high school 
had been built only a year before I had my interview, mostly by volunteers, and the thirty kids in the 
Class of 1961 became the first to go all the way through their public school years in Belfair. During 
our conversation Bob Johnson asked me how many children I had, and his eyes lit up when I told 
him I had four. Obviously interested in increasing his enrollment, he was anxious to have me com- 
mit to moving to the district, but I wouldn’t do it without a consultation with Jane and the kids, and 
of course, Bumpa who owned the Tracyton farm. 

The Hood Canal area where Belfair is located has always been a prime location for summer homes 
and vacation living. In 1961 there were few permanent homes along its shores, most of them on what 
is called the “South Shore”, along State Highway 106 which begins in Belfair and connects with U.S. 
Highway 101 at its west end. Highway 101 is the main north-south road that runs from Mexico to 
Canada and, incidentally, through Menlo Park, California where it is known as El Camino Real. The 
North Shore, or the other side of the canal, is less traveled because it is a county road which doesn’t 
go anywhere except Dewatto, a largely abandoned logging and fishing community, and to Tahuya, 
where many of the homeowners are related to pioneers who apparently wanted to get away from it 
all. Belfair is only about 40 miles from the southern end of Olympic National Park with its majestic 
mountain range, and as they like to say, “unlimited recreational opportunities”. 

Our family conferences resulted in more or less unanimous agreement that we should move to 
Belfair so I could take the job, even though I’m sure the older kids would have preferred to stay put. 
Melinda would be most affected, having to start a new high school in her junior year, which is a most 
difficult time, but with commendable perseverance she handled the change well, quickly settling in. 
Peter probably wasn’t anxious to leave his friends either, but he was a gregarious kid who effortlessly 
collected new ones, and the younger boys, John and Frank weren’t much affected, although John was 
gaing to have to leave behind his bosom buddy Jimmy Morton which was hard for all of us. They 
were true kindred spirits. 
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Quite unexpectedly Jane was expecting again. There must have been something in the water in 
Tracyton in the spring of 1960 because our neighbor Harriet Morton, Jimmy’s mother, found herself 
in the same delicate condition—unexpectedly expecting, just like Jane. In February, 1962, Stephen 
Charles, child #5 and son # 4, would join the family. 

The northern part of Mason County was largely rural, heavily wooded and, in 1961, largely unpopu- 
lated. Belfair was then, and still is, the second largest town in the county; only Shelton, the county 
seat is larger. There are twenty-five miles of winding road between the two, but since most of the 
people in Belfair are employed in Bremerton, twenty miles in the other direction, their activities are 
primarily oriented toward Kitsap County whose boundary is just three miles away. About the only 
reason a Belfair citizen might go to Shelton is to serve on a jury, buy a permit of some kind at the 
courthouse, or pay his taxes. As a consequence of this geographic anomaly, the county government, 
as well as the citizens of Shelton, seem to consider Belfair as a sort of foreign appendage to the county. 
The citizens there are treated like poor cousins from the sticks, and even residents of the tiny town 
of Union, just 10 miles down the highway, joke about the pitiful pretensions of Belfair. Union, it was 
once thought, would become the western terminus of the transcontinental railroad, which may have 
given residents there delusions of grandeur, and since their lives are entirely oriented in the direction 
of Shelton, they can also claim a Wal-Mart, which gives them something else to crow about. 

When the harvest was over on the farm in the summer of 1961 we began the search for a new home 
in the North Mason School District, investigating Grapeview; Allyn on another remote branch of 
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Puget Sound called North Bay; the north and south shores of Hood Canal; the Lakes District; Tahuya; 
Dewatto; and miles and miles of real estate in between. With the imminent increase in the size of 
our family it seemed we would need a three bedroom domicile, although four would be better, but 
both were in short supply in what was primarily a vacation area of cabins and small second homes. 

Someone told me that a teacher was selling his home down Highway 106 about two miles from 
the southern end of this 6% stile long waterway. We went to look at it but as soon as we stepped out 
of the car we were set uposi by hordes of mosquitoes, which was hardly a good selling point. The 
property was near the canal’s estuary, adjacent to a long tidal run-out, and the mudflats apparently 
were a fine mosquito incubator. The kids are probably still thanking those mosquitoes for chasing 
us out of there. Although they’d never expected to live on the water, seeing the canal out there, with 
a half-mile of mud to slog through to get to it, pretty much made them sick. If there was going to be 
waterfront—a kid could always hope, couldn’t he?—it needed to be water he could swim in. 

About six miles further down the canal we caught sight of a small hand painted “for sale” sign pro- 
truding from a hedge. Behind the laurel we found a fairly large two-story stucco house fitted snugly 
between the highway and the seawall, with an adjacent one-room cottage. It had a tiny basement for 
storing provisions, with room for a water heater, a garage that was entered directly from the highway, 
and a very small parking area across the road at the bottom of a steeply wooded hillside. The house 
had a large kitchen with a tiny dining room, a fair sized living room with a spectacular view of the 
Olympic Mountains, and most importantly to us, four bedrooms, two of which were quite small. 
Inside the house, each of the rooms were separate and distinct from one another, with lots of walls 
and arched doorways. The place looked like something an Italian fishing boat captain might have 
designed, and I could envision remodeling jobs that would last me for years to come. 

Once again Bumpa came to look at a house for us. We had a serious discussion about how long I 
intended to stay at my new job and whether or not I could resist all urges to move somewhere else in 
a year or two. I think he was getting tired of buying houses for us. I assured him that we would be 
there to stay, that Jane would be closer to her family in Shelton, that she would still be near enough 
to her job to continue to work if she wanted to, and reminded him that if I couldn’t stand working 
at North Mason there were seven more high schools within commuting distance, The house was 
owned by a Bremerton couple with a sixteen-year-old son who didn’t want to leave the waterfront 
and his speedboat, so they bribed him into moving by agreeing to keep the small guest house for 
him to use. We bought the property without the cabin, which was ready to fall down anyway, and 
retained the right of first refusal when they eventually decided to sell it. 
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Everything on the Tracyton farm was put up for sale, including Old Cow II, my beloved Model 
G tractor with all of its attachments, my chickens, and my old 1931 Model A Ford hermaphrodite 
pickup truck. Anything I couldn't sell I gave away. Bumpa put the farm on the market and we bid 
the old place farewell. With the capable assistance of two of my friends from Bremerton we moved to 
the canal on one of those hellish weekends that left our old house empty by Sunday night and all of 
our goods and chattel lying in great disarray on the floor of the new one. As I write, it is June 1, 2013, 
nearly 52 years later, and I'm still here. My next move will either be to “the home” or the mortuary. 

On the evening of Labor Day, 1961, I sat on the front steps of our new home watching my first 
sunset over the Olympics with decidedly mixed feelings about the future. On the morrow I would set 
out upon a new career, idealistically described as the molding of young minds; tasked with preparing 
our future generations for the future. Deep down inside I wasn’t sure I knew how to go about it, but 
I was forty years old, and according to the sages, that’s was when life begins. I squared my shoulders 
and decided that I could handle it. 
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LIFE ON HOOD CANAL AND A NEW CAREER 


The first day of school was indoctrination day and no students were present. New teachers were to 
find their classrooms, meet colleagues, listen to uplifting pep talks from the principal and the super- 
intendent, and learn the “rules of the road”. I was one of five new teachers at the school, only two of 
whom were untested, like me. Because I was forty years old and balding the students automatically 
assumed that I had been around awhile, and although my colleagues soon knew that I hadn't been, 
it seemed advantageous to keep the kids in the dark. Old veterans have an advantage over rookies as 
they're presumed to be wise to the monkeyshines that mischief makers use to bedevil the staff. 

On the following day, the first with students present, a real veteran teacher was assigned to the 
classroom of each new recruit during the homeroom period to explain the rules, regulations and 
expectations. It was my good fortune to be put under the tutelage of the school’s most notorious dis- 
ciplinarian, a little rooster named Keith Lamb, who had, I think, been a drill sergeant in the marine 
corps. Mr. Lamb had a Napoleonic complex and strutted back and forth in front of the class outlining 
the punishments to be meted out for a whole list of transgressions that I never would have thought 
of if left to my own devices. The only thing he lacked to make the presentation complete was a riding 
crop to slap against his boots as he strode back and forth, a la George Patton, explaining rules like 
having to get permission to sharpen your pencil and needing to completely rewrite a composition 
if you made even a single mistake in the last paragraph of a fifty page document. A student caught 
chewing gum, he said, would to be required to stand in the front of the classroom for a predeter- 
mined amount of time, holding the offending substance between the end of his nose and the wall. I 
sat there spellbound, wondering what I had gotten myself into. Had I inadvertently agreed to teach 
in a reform school? Would I be able to teach at all? Did I have the size? Could I fill the chair? 

After an hour with the bombastic little fellow, I was considered ready to take over when the first 
bell rang, and thus I began my twenty-two year career as a public school teacher, trying to be just like 
Mr. Lamb, To six periods of students I outlined the horrible fate that awaited those who were tardy 
to class, who spoke ouit of turn, who missed handing in assignments, who showed signs of sleepiness, 


who were inattentive, who were disrespectful or who came to class unprepared. Thankfully this was 
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long before the advent of cell phones and I didn’t need to worry about iPods, YouTube, Facebook, MP3 
players, cameras, ear buds, iTunes, texting, tweeting and all the other electronic nonsense available 
4y managed to be more like 






today to create a hell on earth for the modern school teacher. I appéi 
Keith Lamb that day than I could have anticipated, and may have ac*isally succeeded in scaring the 
poop out of at least one of those first day students. I later found a note under one young man’s desk 
that read, “stay clean in this class”. 

My very own daughter, Melinda, was in this class, the first one I ever taught, and I’m sure she 
thought the old man had turned into some kind of a Jekyll and Hyde overnight. While I may have 
briefly succeeded in blustering my way around like Mr. Lamb, it took just a few days of testing me 
for most of the kids to realize that old Mr. Merrill was really a push over. On the first day of a gov- 
ernment class for seniors I had a front row full of young rednecks who sat with their legs extended 
as far into the room as possible in an obvious attempt to impede the old man’s progress as he strode 
back and forth across the room, Mr. Lamb style. Mr. Merrill, in his mature wisdom, simply stayed a 
foot beyond their reach and ignored the provocation, neti avoiding a confrontation, a sure disap- 
pointment to the kids who were trying to get the old fellcsw’s goat. I had long since learned that the _ 





simple act of ignorance was the best way of disarming potential conflict, in or out of a classrooxs 
When provoked, I reminded myself that the best strategy was to “keep your cool, man, keep your _ 
cool”. Some kids enjoyed nothing more than seeing a teacher all red in the face and leaking sawdust 
across the classroom floor like a character in the Wizard of Oz. They would quickly learn that that 
teacher wasn’t me. 

The passage of time has left me with nothing but fuzzy memories about my early days of teach- 
ing. I can’t even remember what classes I taught for the first few years, but they must have been the 
required history classes: Northwest history to freshmen, World History to the sophomores, U. S. 
history to juniors; and American Government and World Problems to the seniors. After a couple of 
years I became kind of a utility man, or a jack-of-all-trades, often teaching subjects that I had only 
a nodding acquaintance with, like psychology, sociology, anthropology and geography. For the first 
semester or two that I taught a new class I found I only needed to keep a chapter or two ahead of the 
kids in the textbook to manage, and then as the years went along I had collected copious notes and 
enough resource material that I wasn’t always spending every evening getting ready for the next day. 
Even so, my own homework load was always far greater than the students’. 

I have mentioned that poor little North Mason lacked many of the amenities of larger schools 


in those early days. Our gymnasium classes were actually held in the old WPA grade school ix ~ 
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downtown Belfair, a couple of miles away, and basketball games were played on the concrete floor of 
the auditorium. If we were doing the same thing today, liability lawyers would be hanging around 
those gym classes and rubbing their hands in anticipation, waiting for some hapless student to fall 
on the slippery concrete and crack his skull. We “made do” in those days and got along the best we 
could, finding common sense solutions to problems that would never be tolerated today. 

A brand new gymnasium was built during my first year at the school so that by the beginning of 
__ the next year, 1963, the slippery concrete liability was a thing of the past. The new gymnasium was 
Ss a full size, honest-to-goodness one with locker rooms and everything. Since it had a stage at one 


© nd it was quickly decided that one of the new teachers should be assigned to direct student plays. 


_ ‘This teacher, a young lady just out of college, quickly discovered she didn’t have the chutzpa, or ma- 
chismo, or whatever it’s called, to carry off the task, and after the school superintendent had to bail 
her out, the search was on for a new director. Before the next year started Old Pete had stepped in 
and volunteered his talents to the cause, and using the homemade talents developed in his youth, 
as the impresario of Glenwood Avextue, the shows went on. Through thick and thin, and gaining 
experience as we went, the students and I learned together. I eventually staged and directed about 
ten or twelve high school plays, at the rate of two per year. 

There were some challenges. In the middle of the dress rehearsal for The Mouse that Roared we 
learned that President John Kennedy had been assassinated, and when the leading lady burst into 
tears, the performances were cancelled. Another time I discovered that several student stagehands, 
who were in the loft to raise and lower supplemental bamboo curtains for Teahouse of the August 
Moon, had stockpiled a stash of beer and cigarettes for use during performances. We were in final 
rehearsals at the time and it was only through the commen sense efforts of a very understanding 
principal that the play came off at all. I don’t recall the senterices that were meted out to this bunch 
of harmiess hooligans, but I do remember that they were deferred until after the show’s run was over. 
Long after I had retired I would run into a couple of these characters in a local saloon, one being 
Donnie Stallman, and we'd laugh as we relived those days. I don’t know whether he ever graduated 
from good old NMHS—it’s not likely—but he’s gone on to his reward now, carried off early after a 
short life of riotous living. I always had the feeling that a lot of kids learned more during those plays 
than they did in their classrooms, and I know I did. In conversations with former students about 
their high school years, we’ve shared fond memories of the plays they were in and tall Lal 





bout how 
much fun we had putting them on. 
A total of five principals went through my hands during my tenure, although it was really the 
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other way around. By far the best of the lot was Bob Larson who came from Lake Stevens, north of 
Seattle, arriving at North Mason as a first year principal after my second year on the job. Bob had a 
natural ability to handle difficult situations—a daily occurrence in public schools—with fairness and 
an evenhandedness that was a joy to behold. It was Bob who bailed me out of more than one sticky 
situation, like the beer swilling, cigarette smoking party that the kids had been planning in the loft 
during the Teahouse of the August Moon. Had that been handled by Mr. Ralph “Twitchy” Lackey 
who came after Bob, he would likely have wet his pants and gone into seclusion. 

One morning in my third year of teaching, just before the start of the new term, Bob Larson asked 
me if I could teach a couple of new subjects. Enrollment had been growing to the extent that we were 
running short of classes in the elective category. By this time I had demonstrated that I could handle 
subjects beyond the confines of history, which was my chosen subject. I had discovered that to be 
successful a teacher need only stay a chapter ahead of the kids in the textbook, and have the ability 
to tell interesting stories to keep them awake. I told Bob that I could teach practically anything as 
long as it had nothing to do with math or physics. We agreed that I would teach one semester each 
of psychology and sociology. As the spring semester approached Bob discovered that there were no 
suitable psychology books in the high school catalogs. He suggested that I take a day off, go over to 
the University of Washington bookstore, find a set of suitable used college texts and buy enough for 
the upcoming class. 

I spent the better part of a day poring through psychology texts trying to find something that 
would work. Everything I looked at was either too advanced, too specialized, too long, or in some 
other way unsuitable. It was getting late in the day, I still had a long ferry ride home and I was be- 
coming desperate. The last set of books looked promising—not too technical, fairly short, suitable 
vocabulary. I ordered the books, had them shipped to the school and headed home. 

It wasn’t until some weeks later that I unpacked the books and sat down to look them over more 
carefully. To my horror I discovered a chapter on human reproduction that I had overlooked dur- 
ing my hurried examination of the books at the university. All the juicy details were covered with 
clinical precision. This was 1964 and not even the most liberated of secondary schools was prepared 
to expose their students to the facts of life in such colorful detail. There were pictures and drawings 
and everything. 

I took the books down to Bob’s office, and with great trepidation, showed him the offending 
chapter. He took some time examining the material while I waited for the inevitable explosion of dis- 
pleasure. I needn’t have worried. The principal reached into his desk drawer and rummaged around 
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Mr. Merrill, North Mason High School 


until he found what he was looking for, a package of razor blades. Then Bob and I spent the rest of 
the afternoon neatly slicing the offending chapter out of the books. 

Being a principal is surely a difficult and thankless job, and I had no interest whatsoever in being 
one, although in all modesty, I might have been pretty good at it. If I had aspired to such a position 
I would have had to go back to college, and probably would have needed to leave North Mason to 
find work, which would have required a whole lot more interest in the job than I'd have been able to 
muster. And then after a few years on the job somewhere I might have ended up as Art Davis, my 
third principal, did, huddled up in a skid row hotel, drinking myself to death. 

I have mentioned earlier that Jane was expecting our fifth child when we left Tracyton and she 
took a leave of absence from her job with DSHS to turn her attention to taking care of a new baby 
while getting the household in order. She was fully qualified to perform these tasks, I might add, by 
virtue of years of experience in both regards. 

A month or two after Steve was born the girls in my senior class began agitating, as girls will, to 
get a look at the newest Merrill. These young women were in the same class as those long-legged 
rednecks I referred to earlier, who were no more interested in having a close look at the teacher’s new 
baby than they were in the schoolwork he assigned. Anyway, Jane was prevailed upon to wrap Steve 
in swaddling clothes and bring him to school one morning to show him around, which is probably 
not something that is encouraged in modern schools, at least not without permission from the school 
principal, the superintendent and, quite possibly, the Department of Public Instruction. If it could 
have been arranged at all, it would have required too much paperwork to be worthwhile, and the 
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little tyke would likely have gone unviewed. I was ever thankful that I chose this funky little school 
where the need to impart knowledge in an orderly way was accomplished within an environment 
of having a bit of fun while doing it which is one of the reasons I stayed there for twenty-two years. 

Believe it or not I still have musty old paycheck stubs in a desk drawer that tell the grim news about 
my salary that first year: gross monthly pay—$383; deductions—$90; ‘otal take horne pay—$293. My 
gross annual pay in 1962 was just four cents under $4600. The first summer that we were in the house 
on the canal I took out a loan from the Teachers Credit Union so J could get our home remodeling 
projects underway, and we were off and running, one jump ahead of the bill collectors. 

During the summers when I wasn’t required to take additional classes to stay on top of things, I 
worked on projects around the new place, needing an outlet for al! that nervous eriergy I’ve written 
about. Three months off the job in the summertime doesn’t just make the trials that a teacher faces 
during the school year more bearable, but it gives a guy time to get some big jobs done at home. I 
stayed busy from the day school got out to the day I was expected back in the classroom, as you can 
see from this record of the remodeling/improvement jobs I undertook, most of which I did myself 


during my summer vacations. 
1962—Start to dig out the basement—by hand with shovel 
1963—Complete digging, build concrete walls and floor 
1964—Start interior alterations 
1965 - New drain field, begin foundation repairs 
1966 - Complete foundation repairs 
1967 - Remove ugly stucco siding, replace with grooved plywood 
1968—Complete siding repairs 


1969—Convert “Model T” garage into bedroom. Hire someone to excavate hillside across 


highway for additional parking 
1970—Add new dining room—extend front side of house toward canal 
1972—Remodel downstairs bathroom 


1973 - Build carport and storeroom across road 
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House on the South Shore, before remodeling 
1974 - Remodel kitchen 


1976 - Major remodel with professional help. New roofline, new bedroom upstairs, enlarge 


dining room. Cost $15,700 
1980 - Woodshed addition to carport 
1982 —Built new fireplace with professional help, added water heating system 


And in 1983 | retired; not from busy work at home, but from teaching 


During our first summer on the canal, I enlarged our tiny basement, which was not unlike that 
root cellar in Tracyton where they floated their pumpkins. It was a small space that was originally 
built as a place to put the water heater, and for storage of semi-perishables. I immediately began 
enlarging it because I needed room for my tools and a place to do my tinkering. For a while it was 
easy digging, because it was all dirt which had been used to refill behind the seawall that held back 
Hood Canal and I could shovel the dirt right up and out of the hole. At first the dirt was loose and 
easy to shovel, but as the project progressed, and I got farther and farther away from the exit hole, 
the work became more tedious. I probably could have rented one of those conveyer belt gismos to 
make the job a little less difficult, but that would have cost money which was in much shorter supply 
than my grunt labor. 

Before too long in the digging process I came upon a problem that threatened to stymie the whole 
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business. Just as I was congratulating myself on reaching the right depth, and was getting ready to 
level out the floor, I was horrified to strike the upper reaches of a huge granite boulder. How in God’s 
same, I wondered, would I ever get it out of there? I couldn't blast it, it was too big to break up with 
asledge hammer, and there was no way to get heavy machinery under the house to move it. What to 
do? In a stroke of genius it came to me. I would bury it. I’d just keep digging around it, until inch by 
inch, it would sink down into the earth below the surface of my floor. It worked! It took a lot of extra 


digging, but the big rock eventually disappeared. It’s still down there, lurking beneath my concrete 






basement floor. But oh, he er! 


During the second sunirtier of digging I rigged up an inclined tramway and constructed a small 
trolley that would hold a five gallon bucket. I would fill the bucket with dirt and have John and Frank 
pull it up on the trolley and empty it over the seawall onto the beach. While they were emptying, I 
was filling the next one, and so it went until the job was done. By the end of the second summer I 
had concrete stairs built, basement walls up and the job close enough to being done that I could build 


workbenches, hang things on the walis, *:4tall my power tools and begin tinkering. This hideaway 








served me nicely until many years lates #8 al built a bigger and better shop across the highway. The 
basement now serves as a storage place for j1*, and as a breeding ground for mice. 


I once calculated that our house was built just priex to, or during, the first years of WWII, perhaps 






1942, because much of its interior structure was »31¢-of used lumber and plumbing supplies, and 





the original wiring ¥ thing more than a bunch of extension cords spliced together. Most of the 
plumbing fittings had Géviously been used before. They were painted in what I recognized as being 
naval shipyard colors and installed in suspiciously short lengths, too, a length that would fit up a 
sleeve or down a pant leg. Fortunately, the owner had done some work on the place just before we 
bought it, replacing. the wiring and repairing the water system and the pump. 


In the supper ees Paes 











3 wf Hood Canal. The inside of the house brought to mind images 


i clad i in Mediterranean stucco which was totally unsuitable for 


our rainy climate. aici et inves to run down behind stucco if it can find a way, and in western 
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@vnodeling the interior of the house which was chopped into lots. me 


of little rooms #8 athe Sethe -tie>ugh fussy arched doorways. As I worked I imagined that ti)" 
ie ‘Gite Zuropean extraction who had been determined to bring a bit,. 


on those interior partitions, including how to plaster because | Had to patch things up after all the 
destruction. I knocked out two walls with archways between ‘tite kitchen, the tiny dining room and 
corridor to the rest of the house. Superfluous walls and a doorway atthe bottom of the stairway were 
also removed, as well as the partition between the living room asd a sraa2!i downstairs bedroom. I 
was careful not to touch any of the bearing walls, lest I have the whole place down around my ears, 
and by the time I was done, stability remained and the place looked twice as large as before. Jane, 
bless her heart, cheerfully put up with all the mess I made, even though the place was filled with 
plaster dust for weeks on end. 

Then, on the Fourth of July in 1965, we had a big party and one of Jane’s cousins, Jack Schinnell 
arrived. Jack, a submarine sailor in the navy, brought a bunch of his shipmates out for the day and 
with them came large quantities of beer. With the beer flowing freely, the bathrooms were heavily 
trafficked. In the after 
a bit, and while loo 





n, needing a respite from the outdoor frivolity, I came into the house to rest 
sit the front window at our spectacular view, musing about unimportant 
things, I thought I saw the front lawn move. 

“That’s a curious phenomenon’, I thought, “lawns don’t usually move. Perhaps I’ve taken a wee 
too much of the brew.” Soon I saw it happen again, more distinctly this time. It seemed to rise up, 
rest a moment, and then gently lie down again, almost like the grass was breathing. Beer or no beer, 
I knew for certain that lawns didn’t breathe, despite what some of the goofier poets might want us 
to think. Something else is afoot here, I thought. 


Putting all my powers of concentration to work I soc: zl the answer; the lawn “exhaled” about 






ten seconds after somebody flushed the toilet. “Oh, my:<#<", I thought, “so that’s where the septic 
tank is!” When I had asked the previous owner where it was, he had professed not to know, which 
seemed unusual. Every homeowner should know where his septic tank is, and at the time I suspected 
that he was dodging the question. Soon I had plenty of evidence that he had lied to avoid talking 
about septic tanks with the potential new owner of his house because he didn’t have one. The house 
had a cesspool or a sump, as I would shortly learn, which was merely a big hole in the ground lined 
with bricks laid one on top another threvgh which the effluent could leak into the surrounding 

at even in 






ground. There was no drain field, no noth ‘ais may have been acceptable in 1943, © 
1965, when there were practically no ordiname#: 
forbidden. This sump was about six feet from our living room window on the seaward side of the 
house and about 25 feet from our seawall. Our “breathing” front lawn was simply our overloaded and 


overworked septic “tank” trying to find a way to relieve itself. So, here was an unexpected problem 


about such things, this kind of a lash“1ig: ‘was legally 
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which was not in the fix-up budget, and a pretty darn big one. 

I had Frank DeMeiro, the local septic tank fixer, come out to give me advice. I knew Frank, as I 
did most of the local characters, because when you are a school teacher in a small town you've had 
their kids in class. Frank said that while he couldn’t do any work on my illegal, sub-standard mess 
of a septic system without jeopardizing his license, I could cobble it up so it would work for awhile at 
least, and he gave me some pointers. I ran a drain field around and under our front lawn, put gravel 
under the pipe, covered it with newspaper, which was the accepted method in those days, made a 
new concrete cover for the “tank” and spread dirt over the top. With frequent pumping, we made 
do until 2004 when son Frank, owner of Jesfield Construction, slipped in on a weekend and installed 
a 1200 gallon fiberglass tank and new drain field, without permits. In 2006 we got a professionally 
installed, jointly owned system, with our neighbors Gordon and Matheson, which pumps everything 
into tanks across the highway and then up to a drain field on top of the hill. Most of the cost of this 
elaborate state-of-the-art system—about $75,000—was paid by the state with federal grants. 


In 1965 and 1966 I turned my attention to fixing sxx hise’s foundation. I have foundation prob- 





lems every where I go because I buy old, poorly buiif pl 2g that are cheap. Like our house in Tracyton 





this one was also built on cedar chunks, but while’ ie cle: farmhouse had been built by pioneers, 


using methods customary at the time, the builder of thé canal house had done it because he was 
a cheapskate amateur carpenter. The guy who built the house put a concrete foundation under the 
upper sixiz, closest to the highway, but the rest of it rested on the aforementioned cedar chunks; he 
either got tired of mixing cement or ran out of money. In any case, although cedar does a fair job of 
withstanding the ravages of time, it doesn’t hold up well under prolonged exposure to water. So, when 
I got to poking around under the house it appeared that the front, or canal side, of the house was 
sagging to the northwest where there was evidence that the gutters had been leaking for some time. 

During the summers of 1965 and ’66 I think I spent more tizm¢ winder the house than I did in it. 
One Sunday afternoon, when some of Jane’s elderly relatives wers visiting, | removed the skirting from 
the suspect corner of the house and discovered that the pivotal cedar chunk that was supposed to be 
holding it up had rotted out. The house was standing out of habit, nothing more. When I made the 
discovery my rather intemperate comments caused John, who was about twelve at the time, to flee 
into the house shouting for his mother to “get the old folks out, Dad says the house is about to col- 
lapse.” He apparently failed to get their attention because they went right on with their conversations. 

I had to rent screw jacks from the local lumber yard to hold the house up while I spent consid- 
erable time and muscle trying to get things back to normal. Try as I might I never did succeed in 
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getting that corner back to where it should have been. The old place had been sagging for so long it 
had resolved to stay that way. I should have hired professional help on that job, since it was clearly 
beyond the limits of my feeble one-man muscle power. The place is still out of level, I’m sure, but 
it’s not really noticeable unless I call attention to it, which I have just done. And John’s warning was 
premature; the old place is still standing, forty-eight years later. 

I mentioned the garage earlier, referring to it as a Model T garage, but I was bragging—it was 
actually built to accommodate a Model A, with a little bit of room to spare. After I used the garage 





a couple of times I change#i:4/s name to the “suicide garage” which I found to be more fitting. The 





garage was detached from use on the south side, and because its floor was about four feet below 
the level of the highway, a ramp was necessary to get from it to the road. To get your car out you had 
to open the door efthe garage, which was just twenty-five feet from the fog line of the highway, drive 
up the ramp and iach wit onto the roadway. A high hedge on the left side of the ramp required that 
the driver get tii i2ant-end of his car well out onto the asphalt before he could see if any traffic was 
coming in the south bound lane. The situation was much worse if one was backing a car out, which 
is why I dubbed it the suicide garage, and only used it once before excavating enough dirt from the 
hillside across the road to park three cars there. That little garage was absolutely useless for someone 


who wasn’t harboring a death wish. 





And so in one of those early summers on the canal I got back on, orking end of a shovel and 
took out the ramp, poured a level cement floor, constructed a wall where the garage door had been, 
and erected a roof over a new set of concrete steps. Tid garage became a bedroom with a sink and 
shower, and I fashioned a new entryway off of the ighiew that had room for the washer and dryer. 
Jane’s Aunt Wanda, who was really her cousin Waxidla, gates an ornate 19th century bedroom set 
which we installed in the new room. When the work wa’ finished, we had turned the suicide garage 
into a brand new guest room, with a bed worthy of Abe Lincoln himself. In 1972 I had even more 
dirt excavated across the road to build a storeroom and a carport. We were then able to keep two 
cars under cover and our days of risking our lives to get onto the highway were over. 

This narrative may suggest that I was spending most of my time fixing up my house, but that 
was just what I did in my spare time. I was still teaching every day when I was shoring up my sag- 
ging house and removing buckets of earth from underneath it, but if all a guy has to write about is 
classroom teaching, which was where the paycheck came from, his would be a very dull story in- 
deed. By 1967 NMHS had outgrown the original building and a new one had been built up the hill. 
Bob Johnson was gone by then and the days when superintendents had to hire teachers with lots of 
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children to boost enrollment were long past. The district was overflowing with kids of high school 





é the new building was about three times the size of the old one. I taught in it until the year 
before retirement in 1983 when I was moved back to the original building, ending up right across 
the hall from the room where I started teaching many years earlier. I was never quite sure why I was 
moved, but imagined that it was because I was tried-and-true, an old-timer whe could be trusted to 
carry on without direct supervision. Or maybe they just wanted me out cf the way. 

In 1983 still another new high school building was finished and the oid me became the middle 
school. It is still there, along with the old gym and the stage where I put on most of my theatrical 
productions. In 2009 I received a brochure promoting passage of a 53 million dollar bond to build 
yet another high school, plus a middle school, and I saw a picture that shocked me. It was taken in- 
side the old gymnasium and showed the proscenium arch of the original stage all boarded up. The 
stage had been partitioned off to provide an additional classroom. The scene of some of my greatest 
triumphs was gone, all gone! 

Since I started teaching at the mature age of forty, { was able to retire at the tender age of 62, before 
I was all burned out, which was a very good thing. ‘Teachers who are just starting out now have to 
work until they are 65 before they can even draw a pension, which means they may be getting up 
toward seventy years old before they x ohine. if kids: theyg ite i was old when I started teaching at age 
forty, what must they think about a septudgbrinrinn ¢ at i cata and how could the old geezer 
hope to keep a jump ahead of them? =: , *' WEY Wot “f 

My teaching career was thoroughly injovnble, topped ally since it didn’t last into my dotage. By the 
time I retired I had taught, at one timex, dxog hex. ail ofith ve,Gabjects which come under the heading 
of “Social Studies”: introductory classes thadisifieee soley us. Government, Psychology, Sociology, 
Economics, Geography, and all the histeties in: corrtval waraghet i in public schools. There were a couple 
of more unusual classes too, including paleontology, to provide anther elective for ambitious kids, 
and a class about World War Ill, a subject I had some personal aequaintance with, [think my favorites 
were the classes that I taught to seniors—American Government arti Comtersporary World Problems. 


ree. 


I used a news magazine in these classes rather than a textbook, weuslly Tizne or Newsweek, which 





kept nae on my toes because the magazines arrived on Thursday ar Friday which meant that part of 
every weekend was spent getting ready for Monday’s classes. 1 warked much harder than the kids, 
I’m sure, but didn’t mind too much since I enjoyed the give and take of discussing the day’s news 


with the ones who were awake. 
That last remark remainds me of one of my early years when I was still under the illusion that 
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schoolwork should be a young person’s first priority, and that there was no good reason why every 
kid shouldn’t have his homework done, be alert and ready for class. A lad that I’ll call Albert usually 
arrived at his Monday morning history class without having his homework done, or even started, 
most of the time. I let this go for a while thinking that Al, a rumpled fellow who often didn’t rise 
to minimal standards of cleanliness, would get the message and start getting his work in. When I 
eventually adnenished him for missing another assignment and suggested he might be in danger of 
failing a required class, he let me have it with both barrels, “I can’t get your dumb homework done. 
I have to work after school and all weekend, too.” 

Taken aback, and truly at a loss for words, I went to the office to inquire about Albert’s situation 
and learned that his father was in jail, his mother was drunk most of the time and Al’s work in a lo- 
cal gas station was likely the family’s sole source of income. I learned a valuable lesson from Albert’s 
case: that not all of the students at our school had the usual and expected benefits of a stable home 
life. The wonder was that the lad got himself to school at all, so 1 made common sense adjustments 
to accommodate Al and gave him the benefit of the doubt. He later disappeared from school and 
I have no idea whatever became of him, but his plight made me reconsider the importance of my 
demands. By investigating the conditions that some kids faced outside of school it was generally pos- 
sible to sort out the hardship cases from the malingerers. I taught another young man with a home 
life much like Albert’s, who not only got up in the morning without a mother to roust him out, but 
got his younger sister up, fed and to the school bus before he headed off himself, arriving on time 
with his homework done. 

During the-post Sputnik years, when the country was in a frenzy about how we were being over- 
taken by the communists in the fields of science and mathematics, I snagged a six week’s summer 
fellowship in economics from the General Electric Company. I spent the summer of 1965 at Claremont 
College in Pomona, California, enjoying the sights and learning the basics from a couple of college 
professors, one an arch conservative of the Adam Smith and Milton Friedman School of Economics, 
and the other a flaming liberal follower of John Maynard Keynes. Their daily arguments were very 
entertaining and we learned much in the course of the summer. At the time the federal government 





was loosely flinging money about in all directions (although nowhere near #5 much as they do now) 


and had I been more diligent I probably could have found other courses te take even though science 
and math were not my fields. But if I was to go off to school each summer how would i ever get the 
house fixed up? 


A teacher’s salary in Washington State is partially based on the number of academic credits he 
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can accumulate and in the late 1970s and early ‘80s there were all sorts of classes available to take 
on weekends. If he was willing to spend a long weekend sitting in an old barn somewhere, or in a 
drafty building at a state park, a teacher could get a couple of easy credits for just listening to some 
“expert” lecture for awhile on a wide range of subjects, from solar energy to bird identification to local 
history. Usually a carload of three or four teachers would take off on a Friday evening or Saturday 


Famed 


morning headed to a remote location of one kind or another to sit around #93 









ng to somebody talk 
about something with no relevance whatsoever to what they were teachin: 


evening and move up the pay scale because of a couple of twelve dollar credits. I took my: 





busywork classes, such as: Woodcarving, of all things; “Energy Alternatives” where I lear 
to build a solar energy contraption for my roof; “Self Sufficiency in the 80s”, that I don’t remember 
anything about; “The Apple Industry in Washington”, where we went to Yakima and looked at lots 
of apples; “Historic Ports—Gamble and Townsend” where we examined old buildings and toured 
a former house of ill-repute; and “Vancouver Underfoot” where we walked through the t¢sidential 
district of old Vancouver, B. C. in a rainstorm. What we got out of that class was wet. One weekend 
my friend Stan Kriegel and I were going down to Camp Cispus near Morton for some sort of class or 
another when we stopped to relieve ourselves and got stuck in a sawdust pile at the site of an old mill. 
We spent two hours getting loose, were late getting to the class, spent Saturday evening in a Morton 
saloon drinking beer, watched a bunch of educational movies on Sunday morning, went home that 
afternoon and earned two academic credits. The most educational part of this class was “Techniques 
of Extracting an Automobile from Deep Sawdust”. During my teaching career adventures like this 
were too numerous to mention, and at this late date, too numerous to remember. 

I'd had the extracurricular task of directing school plays for about five years when the district 
hired a new oy ag yuith a minor i in theater who was anxious to take over the job. By then I 







: ways there were years when the classroom load was heavy and 
eSeairsals became tedious. I recall one difficult year when the 





these lean years - sai hada ail group of highly wal tightwads who objected to every nickel 


the district spent. They had a vendetta against the superintendent, Norm Sanders, who had arrived 
in 1965 when Bob Johnson moved on, claiming that he didn’t run a tight enough ship, and in fact, 
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didn’t even know how to write a budget. Since levies wouldn't pass we did without things like school 
buses, extracurricular sports, and school lunches, until parents got tired enough of driving their kids 
to school, packing their lunches, and having to pay for all the little extras that were usually covered 
by normal funds to do something about it. With a hundred parents trying to deliver their little ones 
to school in the mornings, and pick them up in the afternoon, the traffic jams were impressive and 
after two years parents were tired enough of it to pass the next special election. The little cadre of 
anti-tax scrooges who looked upon teachers as overpaid leeches who worked for only nine months 
of a year had been quieted. Things were never that bad again. 

A year or so after I gave up my after school drama assignment I was prevailed upon to become 
the yearbook advisor, although my knowledge of book publishing was absolutely nil. In a little school 
like North Mason, past experience was never a prerequisite for an extracurricular assignment, since 
there often wasn’t anybody who had any. The school bought me a new camera and I went about tak- 
ing pictures as though I knew what I was doing. Fortunately, all I had to do was get things on film, 
since we had a contract with a professional photographer who developed the pictures, and I had a 
small class of eager students who did the layout. After we got a rough draft put together we sent 
everything to a book publisher who did the rest of the work. During this period I took another free 
summer class, this one in Journalism at UC Berkeley, which I remember little about other than that 
I wrote a humorous article about an exhibit of modern art at a local museum. My professor gave me 
, an A grade and told me that my article “could have gone 
straight into a newspaper without editing” which caused 
me to swell with pride. I had cleverly described the modern 
sculptures we had seen as looking like a bunch of stuff that 
belonged in junkyard. 

In 1965, or thereabouts, a new teacher arrived on staff by 
the name of Ron Angus. Ron taught biology and coached 
football, but not too successfully. Our team had experi- 
enced a long, long losing streak and North Mason had ac- 
tually gone through a couple of seasons without scoring 
a single touchdown when Tim Thomas, one of our play- 
ers, raced down the sidelines one Friday night and into 
the end zone, a momentous event in Belfair. I was there 
with the school camera, but either Tim was running too 








Yearbook advisor 
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fast for me to get a good picture of 
him, or I was too overcome with 
excitement to get properly focused, 
because my picture was all blurry. 
That long awaited touchdown was 
such a singular event in the his- 
tory of NM High that we put it in 
the yearbook anyway. 






While we're on the subject of \ 
sports I should mention that Frank 
was the only one of our kids who 
played high school football. He 
was persuaded to join the team 
when he was a senior, much to his 
mother’s distress. It was 1970 and 
Coach Angus was having trouble 
getting enough kids to sign up for 
the team because of the relentless 
drubbings they took every week- 


The very model of a modern Major General 


end, so Frank, who probably didn’t 
weigh a hundred and twenty pounds wringing wet, signed on as a linebacker. He proved himself to 
be a tough little dude and was voted the “inspirational player of the year”. The only other of our boys 
to play sports was Peter, who was on the varsity basketball team in both his junior and senior years, 
and although I don’t have the records, I doubt that they won any games either. I shouldn't leave the 
impression that North Mason never had success in athletics because the football team won the State 
Championship in 1983 and the basketball and wrestling teams have often done well. 

One day in 1967 my buddy Ron Angus and I were enjoying a drink or two when he suggested 
that we should organize a theatre group of faculty members and put on an annual play. Ron was a 
consummate ham. “We'll rotate directing them,” he said. “You do it one year and I'll do the next.” 

“O.K.”, I said, “you go first,” not having the vaguest idea that it would really happen. 

Ron chose the play Ten Little Indians, an Agatha Christie mystery with a small cast, and in the 
spring we produced the first faculty play on the stage of the old gym, sponsored by the North Mason 
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Education Association. In order to provide some legitimacy to our endeavors we pledged the proceeds 
to a scholarship to be given to a deserving graduate who was planning to become a teacher. Our first 
scholarship gave the student a whopping $200, but before the faculty/community play series finally 
ran its course in 1998 we were giving annual scholarships of $1000 to two or three students every year. 
In the beginning we had to struggle to find enough people to take part, but in later years we found 
no shortage of citizen/teacher/actors who enjoyed the spotlight, and we did ambitious productions 
like The Music Man and Fiddler on the Roof, with casts of upwards of thirty people. I personally di- 
rected or acted in over twenty plays between 1967 and 1994. When the newest high school was built 
in 1983 a small auditorium was included and while it was not as big as was originally planned due 
to lack of funds, we finally had proper lighting, a control booth and dressing rooms. It could seat 
150 people and had a back wall that could be opened into wooden bleachers in the commons area to 
accommodate the clamoring public when we produced a barnburner. 

When I finally decided I’d had enough, I retired from teaching but continued to substitute at the 
high school fo 


were ready to 






er eight years. I produced and directed community plays until 1988 when others 
ver, and they carried on for another decade. By that time the high school had 
a busy drama department of its own, and the stage was being used so often that it was hard to find 
time for all the oddballs from downtown to rehearse. It sure was a lot of fun while it lasted. 

I substituted after I retired because it seemed like the thing to do, and while it was a way to make 
some pocket change, I didn’t ever really enjoy it. Proof of this, if any is needed, is reflected in a dream 
I had in 2008. In it I was enjoying my regular afternoon hour of reflection, which is done from my 
easy chair, when my rest was interrupted by a call from the principal of the high school who wondered 
if I'd be willing to come back to the classroom for a couple of days. He had heard that I had once 
taught at North Mason and was phoning to see if I could be persuaded to come out of retirement for 
a day to fill in during an emergency. There was a state-mandated recertification meeting scheduled 
and he had used up-his supply of substitutes. 

My first inclinatiivn was to laugh. I was getting along in years and hadn't been near a classroom in 
decades. I doubted that my teaching certificate was still good, but he assured me that allowances could 
be made, and that nobody was going to be checking anyway.'! find myself beginning to become 
interested in spit of nvyself, so J asked him what I'd be expected to.teach. Eleventh grade U.S. History, 





he said, a unit on the pilgrims. Since pilgrims weren’t my strong suit, I tried to talk him into a little 
something on World War II, which I'd had personal experience with, but he couldn't be persuaded. 
He told me that the state mandated lesson plan said that U.S. History teachers were to teach about 
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pilgrims on Tuesday and Wednesday of the following week. Pilgrims, or else. The principal couldn't 
have said anything more likely to light my anti-state regulation fuse. The mere idea of state-mandated 
lesson plans handed down by bigwigs who sat in fancy offices in Olympia thi:king up busy work to 
harass hardworking, self-sufficient classroom teachers made my blood run ket. All of a sudden this 
was starting to sound like more work than I'd bargained for. Hew: would I get my usual rest? 

After the principal told me that I'd be receiving a hundred ¢ dollars a day y for my two hours of work 
I told him I'd be there, after cautioning him that I didn’t move ag fast as I used to and wouldn't be 
breaking up any fistfights or necking parties. Although I was only attempting to inject a little levity 
into the conversation, he gave a little snort that suggested maybe I was as out-of-touch with modern 
day education as I'd said I was. He informed me that here was a policeman on campus to deal with 
fistfights and necking parties. 

On Tuesday I showed up in Miss Wilbur’s classroom where iter student assistant, Sonia, showed 
me the ropes. Her classes were held in a chemistry lab which was full of sinks and Bunsen burners, 
instead of maps and pictures of dead Presidents. The kids and the teacher sat on high stools behind 
counters which were not conducive to history learning. After dealing with the issues that substitutes 
traditionally encounter, like kids in the wrong seats, kids using fake names, ipods, headphones and 
insolence, I collected essays that had been written about pilgrims and prepared to read a few aloud 
to see what students had learned about the early settlers. 

I cleared my throat and began, “Founded. bys & group: af's separatists who later became known as 
pilgrims, Plymouth Colony was one of the eaitiest colonies along with Jamestown......” I looked 
up from my reading and asked if anybody recognized the essay. About ten hands shot up. I casu- 
ally thumbed through the papers in my hand and noted that almost every one of them started out 
exactly the same way. “Anybody named ‘Google’ in here?” I asked. These all seem to be written by 
somebody named “Google”. " 

A fellow named Eddie, an unkempt lad in the back row, had baken & aa interesting approach with 
his essay. “The Plymouth car was introduced by the Chrysie? Garapaay in 1928 as a low-priced 
competitor to the Ford.......” When quizzed about why he written about the Plymouth car, rather 
than the Plymouth Colony, Eddie looked up from the Road and Track magazine nestled inside his 
textbook long enough to tell me that it was “more interesting”. His granddad had one, he said. After 
informing him that his grandfather's story about making out with grandma in the rumble seat of 
a 1934 Plymouth Koadster was implausible due to a lack of space, I looked around and realized that 


every student, but one, Was ENETOSsen < in our conversation. 
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‘The one cisinterested fellow had a cord hanging out “i his ear and appeared to be having some 
kind of spasmodic attack of the sort that I associate with rock music. Sure enough, Wayne was bob- 
bing around to the racket produced by ‘Lil Budda and Big Dude Red, and when I quizzed him about 
their music, he said their “sound was ‘sick’, man”, which didn’t surprise me in the least. 

“Tm afraid it’s not my style,” I said, which prompted a serious looking young lady to raise her hand 
to ask what my style was, which I immediately recognized as the well-known ruse called “get the 
teacher off the subject”. I'd always been a sucker for that one, and quite frankly, any discussion at all 
seemed preferable to the state mandated one about dead pilgrims. Since I seemed to have completely 
forgotten about the lesson plan, the kids were once again beginning to show interest, but when I told 
them that I favored the Big Band sound, one of them actually guffawed. At least it’s melodic, I said, 
and you can understand the words. 

I asked them if they'd heard of Tony Bennett, who'd gotten really famous singing about leaving 
his heart in San Francisco. Before long a heated discussion began about why lyrics about people be- 
ing heartsick, pulling heart strings, or Jeaying their hearts in foggy places could possibly make more 
sense than the stuff that 50 Cent was rapping about. Serious Allison reminded us that emotions 
didn’t come from the heart, anyway, but from the brain and that Tony Bennett’s was a dumb song. 

“Well, how would it sound if he sang ‘I left my brain in San Francisco’?” I asked. 

I was so pleased with my joke that I laughed out loud in my sleep and woke myself up. So I wasn’t 
going to have to go back and substitute on Wednesday after all. 

Jane retired from her job with DSHS in 1980 and by the time I quit teaching she was either spend- 
ing long happy days in her sewing room or making new friends on the canal. We had done a major 
remodel of the house in 1976 using professional carpenters, and she finally had a huge new room 
upstairs for all of her projects, which she made full use of. She particularly enjoyed quilting, eventu- 
ally winning prizes for her work, and she also made costumes for our plays, running our wardroom 
department from the second story of our house. She was always supportive of my quirky endeavors 
and talented enough to meet the challenge of turning ordinary people, like teachers, into pirates 
(The Pirates of Penzance) or sailors (HMS Pinafore) or medieval townsfolk (Once Upon a Mattress). 

When we remodeled we tore off most of the house’s old roof and built Jane a large new room over 
what had originally been the suicide garage, but was then the guest room with the Abe Lincoln bed. 
We enlarged the dining room again, built a master bedroom over it and finally had plenty of room 
for everybody. The new dining room was especially welcome since Jane loved to entertain and often 
hosted a houseful of friends and relatives. She suddenly had room for a lot more people. 
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Retirement is supposed to allow time for you to do all the things you wanted to do, but couldn't 
because you were working all the time. As a teacher you can’t complain as much as other people, 
since you've got three months free in the summer, if you don’t have to take classes somewhere to inch 
your way up the pay scale, but there’s never enough time for everything. What we hadn’t had much 
time to do when we were both working was travel, since time and money were always in short supply. 
Jane and I took whatever trips we could when the children were younger and we drove to California 
fairly often, since my whole family still lived there. Melinda, Peter and John spent several summers 
in Atherton with their grandparents or with my brother Frank and his family. One year my folks 
surprised us with an all-expense paid trip to Glenwood Ranch for their anniversary party, renting a 
car for our trip down and flying us home. That was almost more excitement than we could handle. 

Our most memorable road trip was the one we took to Alaska and the Yukon in 1968. Our exact 
travel plans were uncertain when we left home in early June, Jane and I, Steve and Frank in our little 
1968 Toyota Corona, with every available niche filled with baggage. Since we planned to camp most 
of the time we had lots of gear with us including, in typical “chechako” fashion, a Coleman lantern 
which we certainly never needed in the middle of June in Alaska where the sun only sets for an hour 
or so a day. It’s true, we set off for the Land of the Midnight Sun in a car only slightly larger than a 
tuna can, with space at a serious premium, carrying two adults, two children, camping gear and a 
completely superfluous Coleman lantern. 


Our intent was to drive through 





British Columbia to Prince Rupert, 
about a thousand miles north of 
home, catch an Alaska ferry to Skag- 
way, put the car on a flatcar on the 
narrow-gauge White Pass & Yukon 
railroad for the hundred mile trip 
over the historic pass to Whitehorse, 
and then head off in a northerly di- 
rection from there. All this was ac- 
complished, but not always easily. In 
Prince Rupert, the “halibut capital 
of the world” the ferry was twelve 





hours late, for reasons that nobody 


The house as it looks today 
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could explain, leading us to suspect that state work- 
ers derived sadistic pleasure from watching tourists sit 
around for ridiculously long periods waiting for boats 
that arrive and depart at whim. Consequently, we spent 
more time than one could imagine down at the local 
cannery watching people filet halibut, which might 
possibly be exciting if one was in the proper frame of 
mind. Sometimes it seemed that we spent more time 
waiting for ferries than anything else, except slapping 





mosquitoes. 
We paid for two “standard-double” staterooms on 
the ferry, which meant that one of the doubles must 








stand when two people are in the room at the same 





1968 Toyota Corona. Alaska or bust! time. The rooms would have made excellent small clos- 

ets for brooms and such, but as a sleeping compartment 
they were woefully inadequate, since only an anorexic could possibly have used the upper berth. 
We did have an outside window, which not only allowed us to look out, but permitted strollers on 
the promenade deck to look in at all our standard-double splendor. We enjoyed a two hour stop in 
Wrangell on our way north, which was about an hour more than we needed to see everything from 
the sawmill to the fish cannery, the potholes in the only city street to the local characters dozing on 
benches in the sun. 

When the ferry docked in Skagway in the early morning, ours was the only car remaining on the 
boat. Before we got on the narrow gauge railroad we had a chance to go to boot hill and pay our re- 
spects to Soapy Smith who died in a shootout with Frank Reid. He managed to kill Frank just before 
kicking the bucket himself and now the two of them lie side by side in the gloomy little graveyard. 
After taking in the sights we got settled on the train for the spectacular climb up White Pass where 
the tracks ascend nearly 3000 feet in 21 miles, carved out of the mountainside in less than two years 
by men using shovels, black powder, pry bars and muscles. They built them differently in those days, 
railroads and men both. 

From Whitehorse we pointed our little Toyota north toward Dawson City, 350 miles away. Unfor- 
tunately we neglected to stock up on vittles before we left town, still naively possessed of the notion 
that there would be a convenience store around the bend where we could provision our outfit, an 
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oversight that would have been fatal to an “old tinsex”, Sixty-five miles of dust, flying rocks and short 





tempers later we came upon one of those “lodges” fist irregularly mar the open beauty of the Yukon 
outback. A Yukon lodge is generally a rundown, Whpainted plywood house surrounded by tarpaper 
shacks and upturned oil barrels. While they aren’t pretty, to @ bunch of yokels who are facing a night 
on the open road without grub, a lodge can sometimes look like the Yukon Hilton. While Jane bought 
previsions from their kitchen stocks, the boys and I inspected the smoking remains of a brand new 

Ches ~ which had caught fire after the gas tank had been punctured by a flying rock. This had a so- 
bering effect on all of us since we hadn't bothered to protect our tank, as is sometimes advised, and 
were traveling in a foreign car for which there were no spare parts closer than Fairbanks or Tokyo. 

On our way to Dawson City we camped at Moose Creek where Frank managed to catch an Artic 
Grayling, a sort of cross between a trout and a flying fish, before he even had a chance to slap at his 
first mosquito. Many nights we dined on grayling which we cooked on the big cast iron stoves that 
we found in the fine shelters in the campgrounds of the Yukon. 

When we reached Dawson City, after 335 dusty miles, we found more people in the local grave- 
yard than we did downtown. In 1968, Dawson still retained its strange gold rush character, almost 
untouched by the commercialization usually associated with such places. Buildings that had been 
standing since 1898 and 1899 were kept standing with braces and props against facades and under 
balconies; buildings that bore witriess to the fading excitement of the world’s last full-fledged god 
rush. Genuine antiques, like stearm powered fire engines, foot pedaled organs and ornamental cast 
iron cook stoves—all of which would command a small fortune in the “lower 48”—rusted away in 
weed lots, apparently unnoticed and unmourned. Sadly, it seemed that most of the local citizens, who 
spent their winters elsewhere, have a very short view of history, since little was being done to save 
the town for posterity. At the time the government had done little restoration work, and what had 
been done lacked authentic flavor. Even way up north fire and sanitation regulations require public 
buildings to conform to standards that sourdoughs would never have bothered with. Fire resistant 
wallpaper doesn’t look authentic, it just looks fire resistant. 

A visit to Dawson wouldn't be complete without a tour of the cemetery. There we found few legible 
headstones, but those that we could read testified to the short lifespan of those who ventured into the 
Klondike. One thing that could be said for the old sourdoughs was that they apparently made good 
fertilizer. Inside many of the little picketed enclosures were full grown spruce trees, some appearing 
to grow right out of the ribcages of long-dead citizens. I have photos to quiet the skeptics. 

Beyond Dawson we traveled west along the “summer only” highway into Alaska. Around every 
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bend in the steep mountain roads we expected to see the summit only to spot it, far in the distance, 
climbing another ridge. Because we decided that we didn’t have enough time to make a loop further 
north we decided to turn around when we reached the Alaska Highway at milepost 1302, about 200 
miles south of Fairbanks. Our misadventures with the state ferries continued when we reached Haines 
to board a boat for th 
it was already half-loaded and could not accommodate all of the cars on the dock. Thirteen were left 


~ back to Prince Rupert. When the Matanuska arrived in the early evening 





behind, including ours, which meant a twenty-four hour wait for the next scheduled boat. As usual 
there was no official word on what was wrong, so the few stranded passengers were forced to make 
up their own stories. One of the most imaginative was the one that suggested that a “special” ship 
was on its way to pick us up by dispensation of the governor. As we watched the lights of the ferry 
fade into the gathering gloom we prepared to spend a cold night on the dock. 

Along about midnight a large vessel emerged from the dark, lit up like the Queen Mary. It was 
the brand new M.V. Wickersham, diverted from a shakedown cruise to pick up travelers stranded in 
Haines by, you guessed it, special order of the governor. Our vehicles and about fifty foot passengers 
were loaded aboard this lavish vessel built to accommodate 1300 people and 140 cars. Although the 
ship had mechanical problems that meant that it could only travel at about half-speed, we could 
hardly complain. We were put up in two deluxe staterooms, had crew members waiting on us hand 
and foot, and spent a fabulous thirty-six hours on a leisurely cruise down the Inside Passage. When 
we arrived in Prince Rupert we were met by a flotilla of small boats and helicopters which escorted 
us around the harbor in celebration of the ferry’s inaugural trip. On the dock was a brass band, a 
bagpipe band, a contingent of Canadian sailors, the governors of Alaska and British Columbia, as- 
sorted queens and princesses, and a troop of Mounties who all looked like Nelson Eddy. 

So far our trip in our tiny Toyota had been going well. We had driven nearly 3000 miles in an 
untried Japanese sedan listening to rocks and boulders ricochet off our underpinnings (and witnessed 
what can happen when one ruptures a gas tank). We had heard about, and seen, countless blowouts 
and flat tires (in one case, two at once), all happening to other people. We had driven through long 
stretches of deep powdered dust; through volcanic mud of various colors; had dodged 40 pound 
boulders through miles of road construction; watched in horrified fascination as enormous ore trucks 
hurtled toward us at 60 mph flinging a visible spray of rocks in every direction; and nearly been car- 
ried off by an eagle that mistook our car for a rabbit. 

After thousands of miles of smooth sailing we finally encountered some setbacks in British Co- 
lumbia. In a hotel parking lot our car was set upon by hoodlums who made an unsuccessful attempt 
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to gain entry by jimmying a door, inflicting superficial damage to the exterior of the sehicle, The. 
Mounties arrived and chased down one of the kids. Further south, Toyota San developed 2.amnigs, one. 
of those indefinable things that could be caused by anything from a dirty fuel filter to probients with 


the ignition system. Fortunately, we fairly quickly came to a small, very rural town called. splay 
where we found a garage that was presided over by four happy-go-lucky Canadians who probably 
made up most of the population of the settlement. One of the rustic mechanics dismantled the fuel 
filter, found it to be clean and unknowingly reassembled it backwards, thus cutting off the flow of fuel. 
Now the car wouldn't even start. Three hours of tinkering left us no closer to solving the problem, 
but we did eventually discover that the filter was assembled incorrectly. 

The car was running again, but not well, and the problem had been isolated to the ignition system 
when our happy mechanics wheeled out their ace-in-the-hole: one of those big red diagnostic tools 
developed by high-priced engineers to isolate electrical disorders in automobiles. It had banks of 
knobs and switches and green oscilloscope screens across which danced pulsating spots axed lines. 
The attention our mechanics devoted to this machine made one think of surgeons in sterile medical 
surroundings calculating the prognosis of an important patient, when what we actually had were 
four grown-up boys in dirty overalls playing with an expensive toy that none of them clearly under- 
stood. About that time, the ancient owner of the garage, and philosopher-in-residence, wandered in 
and wondered why we needed all of this diagnostic information when they didn’t have the parts to 
fix the car, anyway. 

We limped off toward Prince George and made it as far as a place called Vanderhoof when the 
Toyota began to consume fuel so rapidly that we were clearly going to run out. Discovering a loose 
spark plug wire we drove on, and by the time we reached the outskirts of the city and were within 
easy reach of an outpost of the Japanese automotive empire, the car was running like a top. Ten dol- 
lars bought us new points and a condenser, and our machine was restored to good health. So much 
for our misfortunes. 

After a side trip to Barkerville, and three more nights on the road, we were home. We'd been gone 
21 days, traveled 4810 miles by land, sea and rail, and were still speaking to each other, much to the 
surprise of many who said that it couldn’t be done in the close confines of a Toyota four-door sedan. 
It was such a fun trip, that if given the chance, we all would have set off again straightaway. On a 
sunny Sunday on Hood Canal, when the tourists are running freely and the pressures and noises of 
unmuffled civilization threaten to overwhelm us, I think of the Yukon Terzitery where the approach 


of the next human being is presaged by a small cloud of dust far off on tly : 





erizon, and you know 
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you have about thirty minutes to get ready to meet him. I’ve got a picture of a partially collapsed 
prospector’s cabin on the banks of the Klondike River about thirty minutes out of Dawson that I 
look at every once in a while. With a little fixin’ it has possibilities. 

Jane and I took various other trips both before and after we retired. We made a short trip to France 
with our friends Stan and Alice Kriegel, who were both teachers. We visited Alice’s brother who lived 
in Paris and was a boss of the Ford Motor Company in Europe. We drove to the Normandy beaches 
and the U.S. Cemetery—a very moving experience. In 1984 we took a four week tour of England and 
Scotland with Jane’s cousin Virginia Cox and husband Bill, who flew B-17s with the U.S. 8th Air Force 
during WWII, and visited far more historic structures and old cathedrals than I think is absolutely 
necessary. At other times we went to Hong Kong to buy cheap goods, when that was still possible, 
and we also booked a Caribbean cruise to the Panama Canal. Jane took two other trips to the Mother 
Country to hike on the Cornwall Coast with a friend, Helen Teberg from the Hood Canal Hiking 
Club, later to become known as the Walkie Talkies. We visited Washington D.C. twice to stay with 
Jane’s friend, Mary Jane Longanecker, an aide to Senator Magnuson, where we enjoyed the special 
privileges associated with knowing an insider. One fall we did a “colors” tour of New England, where 
we were put up by our old Tracyton neighbor, Irene Rickabaugh, who lived in Boston, and later, an 





Amtrak rail trip around half the country, traveling from 
Seattle to New Orleans and Chicago and back again. 

As I mentioned, we did our best over the years to 
keep in contact with my family in California. The kids 
were fairly well acquainted with their thirteen cousins 
down south, considering how far away they lived and 
how infrequently they got to see them. They particularly 
enjoyed their visits with Nancy’s family on their ranch in 
Fairfield where they drove jeeps all over the grassy hills, 
years before any of them had licenses. The boys spent 
quite a bit of time with Frank’s sons, Mo and Mark, and 
because a trip to see them meant a return to Glenwood 
Ranch it was always a highlight of a trip to California. 
We saw Ma and Pa a little more often than the others 
because they were frequent travelers who would often add 





= —_ esintiaw nian’ 
Fiftieth Wedding Anniversary, August,1993. @ trip through Washington State to their existing plan 
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but mostly we depended on the U.S. Postal Service to keep in touch. For a few years I sent the family 
my lengthy Christmas Opus which included stories about our life on the farm and on the canal, and 
both of my parents were frequent letter writers, although Mother’s were usually illegible. Because 
there were a lot of kids under our roof and not a lot of money in the coffers, Ma was able to continue 
rummaging through bargain basements long after she might have otherwise given it up, looking for 
things to send us. She fouss¢-ait kinds of stuff that she imagined we needed, bundling things up and 
sending them north, muci: 3 the chagrin of the U.S.P.S. 

Ma would stuff unsuitable, flimsy boxes with more things than they could reasonably hold, wrap 
them in brown paper, bind them haphazardly with twine and mail them off. They'd arrive in terrible 
shape, with things hanging out, or missing altogether, and what we received would be really awful, 
out-of-fashion and weird. Once a whole mess of stuff arrived, falling from a light-weight cardboard 
box that had once held a lawn sprinkler. Nothing was ever addressed properly, or even the same way 
: _ twice. The situation was so out-of-hand that the distressed postmaster called the house one day, at 
“wit’s end, and got John on the phone. He wanted to know if we had any idea of the problems cre- 
ated when a package or letter was incorrectly mailed to us at Route 1 instead of Route 4. Of course 
John didn’t, but he knew who the culprit was. “The box was probably from Grandma’, he told the 
exasperated civil servant. 

“Please tell Grandma to get the address right next time,” the postmaster said. John told him he’d 
try, but he doubted it would make much difference; sometimes Grandma had trouble getting the 
state right. 

My parents both died in the early 1970s when they were in their eighties. In 1965 they had moved 
from their house at 64 Moulton Drive in Atherton, to Rossmoor, a retirement community in Walnut 
Creek. My brother Frank and his family, who had been living next door to them for years, moved 
into the 4 oli house. After they both died the remaining two acres of what was once Glenwood Ranch 
was inherited by their sons, Mo and Mark. A few years ago they subdivided the property and Mo, 
who got the old house, tore some of it down and moved what remained a few feet to get it onto 
the acre that was his. He carefully retained the same footprint of much of the house, including the 
octagonal room that Ma had dragged over from the Douglass estate so many years before, rebuilt 
the original fireplace, stone by stone, and added a second story. Mo maintains the family archives, 
which are impressive, and has an extensive collection of memorabilia that was around when I was 
a kid. We are fortunate that we can still turn onto Moulton Drive in Atherton, make a right turn at 
the signpost at number 64, and be back at what remains of Glenwood Ranch. My brother Charlie’s 
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initials are still clearly visible on the old oak tree at 
the end of the driveway if you know where to look. 
After I retired I rekindled my interest in wood- 
working. I quickly outgrew my basement shop so I 
enlarged the storeroom across the highway—twice, in 
fact—until I had room for my power tools and space 
to maneuver about without bumping into things. 





Ever since I was a kid I have enjoyed woodcarving, 





especially small human figures, and when I was still 
teaching I started making whirligigs which are small, 
detailed animated scenes designed to be turned by a 
wind-driven propeller. I had gotten the inspiration for 
these gadgets by watching one of our Italian gardeners 
carving a similar small figure out in our backyard on 
the Menlo Park estate when I was a small boy. 

I turned whirligigs out in fair numbers, starting long 
_ before I retired, and usually gave them away to friends 
and relatives. After I built my shop across the highway 
and had room to spread out they become more elabo- 





rate and detailed. Sometimes I consented to sell one, 
but it felt almost traitorous every time I did it. I spent 
so many hours on each of them that I came to think 
of the little characters on them as old friends. In 1988 
I was invited to exhibit some of my work at the State 
Historical Museum in Olympia which was planning a 
special exhibit of folk art. I sent five pieces—Washer- 
woman, Preacher, Piano Player & Brunhilda, Cranking 
a Model T and Milkman—and they were all a big hit. I 
got to shake hands with the governor at a big reception, 
and then my whirligigs went on the road for two years 





visiting other museums around the state. 
Although I could easily sell whirligigs for $500 


Prunella Teddiwinkle, Bible-thumping bluenose 
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we 


Waiting for the Stage 


apiece, I eventually got tired of making them, which is an unfortunate tendency that I have dealt 
with all of my life. When I enlarged my workshop I suddenly had room to tackle bigger projects, 
and pretty soon the little whirligig figures were forgotten and I'd set to work on a panoramic group 
of western characters who grace the outside of the shop today. There’s Jasper, the hard-bitten old 
cowboy, who was carved in 1986, fashioned almost entirely with chisel and mallet while he was lying 
on his back on the ground. I put his hands in his pockets because I didn’t think I could carve hands 
and his neck ended up being too long because I didn’t yet understand how to gauge proportions. I 
had much to learn. My friends who drove by couldn't tell what I was doing down there in the weeds 
until I stood Jasper up on his feet and suddenly had a traffic jam right there at the shop. It was the 
damndest thing I ever saw. Cars actually backed up along the highway. 

Then in yearly increments came the rest of the tableau: Bridget, the schoolmarm with her daughter 
Little Nell; her friend Gideon Sweeney and his dog Bowser; and the old Civil War Major Ezra Maple, 
next to his Indian friend Henry Hawktalker. These are life-sized, mostly chainsaw carved figures, that 
are carefully finished by hand carving. They were all citizens of Mostlyrock, Montana, I decided as 
I worked, waiting there for the southbound stage. Since it wouldn't do to leave the motoring public 
wondering about them, I wrote Waiting for the Stage and sold their story for the edification of the 
curious. I eventually had to publish a second edition because about three years after the first book 
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appeared, the local PUD came down the road trimming trees. When they cut down a cedar tree that 
was growing up into the power lines across the road from Jasper and his friends I had them leave 
me a six-foot stump so I could add the final character to the story. She was Prunella Teddiwinkle, 
Mostlyrock’s notorious Bible-thumping bluenose who had arrived to run Bridget out of town on a 
specious charge of inde¢enibehavier, She was carved, under difficult circumstances, in 2005. I was 
84 years old at thie tinse aric, hed ne business standing up on a box with a chainsaw, even if it was 
only an electria one.d swivivesi the experience, but just barely. 

Prunella was sity finie! dilte-sized, carving of the group from Mostlyrock. I had a lot of fun working 
on these characit?’s, aiid hn caseyyou're wondering, some of them have visible hands, a good thing 
because not everyore acl pogkets.'In 1933 a group of patriotic local citizens bought a full-sized 
5 Port Office. If you need further 
go down and take a look at his. 





replica of Uncle Sam that I carved and it is on display in the | 
proof that carving hands was no longer a problem for me, you ean 

So my woodcarving career, which started back in about 1934 with the fashioning of little heads 
for my puppets, eventually moved on from whirligigs to life-sized figures. Along the way I also tried 
my hand at carving all kinds of other things, including ducks, songbirds, shorebirds, caricatures, 
and fish. One of the first large, full-sized figures I did was a standing grizzly bear with two cubs that 
I carved from a large cedar tree that my neighbors cut down. It was so big that I had to stand on the 
bed of my pickup to get to the top of the bear’s head. Not long after I finished it, a passing tourist—a 
physician from Bakersfield, California—stopped and asked if it was for sale. Although I hadn’t given 
much thought to what I was going to do with it, I immediately told him it could be his for $1250, and 
gave him my card. When he got home his secretary called and said that the doctor would like me to 
ship the bear, so for another $250 (shipping & handling) I sent the mother grizzly packing. That was 
when I realized I could make a little spending money with my woodcarving. 

And so, during the decade of the 1990s, without even trying very hard, I sold in excess of $20,000 
worth of carvings. This doesn’t count the significant number of items that I gave away before I realized 
that people would actually pay real money for them. Today I frequently go into homes in the local 
area and run across startlingly good carvings that I gave away, or sold for a ridiculously low figure 
in a misguided fit of generosity. In 2001, standing for long periods of time was becoming difficult, as 
was wielding a chainsaw, and I began to get too shaky to handle detail work, especially painting, so 
I pretty mach gave up the woodcarving business altogether. 

My interests had changed again anyway. 

Jane hadn't been retired very long when she joined a hiking club which had been informally 
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organized in 1983 by a group of older people from the Union/Shelton area who called themselves the 
Hood Canal Hiking Club. They were energetic folks who set forth every Wednesday morning on 
planned hikes along the local back roads. In the early days most of the hikes were short and close 
by, but as time went on the trips became longer and more ambitious, many of them to the foothills 
of the Olympics and up along the rivers on trails established by the National Park Service. Jane fre- 
quently asked me to go along, but I usually begged off using one excuse or another. The real reason 
was probably because I had always been reticent about meeting new people and having to make small 
talk. I remember that as a very young man—a kid, actually—I prided myself on being “a man of 
few words”, like a movie cowboy, to obscure the real problem which was basic shyness. I was seri- 
ously introverted as a child, which may seem to be a strange confession coming from an ex-school 
teacher, but I think that lots of them are basically “hams” at heart who chose their profession so that 
they could perform before captive audiences, like I did. 

To cut the self-analysis short and get on with the story, I eventually went on a hike with Jane and 
discovered it was great fun. The members were regular folks, just like me, and before long I wasn’t 
just hiking, but helping with the planning and organizing. Somewhere along the line the name of 
the group was officially changed to the Walkie Talkies, which has given us old-timers license to talk 
a lot more than we walk, as the aging process takes its toll. Every year we take a couple of what we 


call “overnighters”, venturing as far afield as British Columbia and eastern Oregon, for two days 
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of hiking and revelry. Many of the group’s founders and early stalwarts have now gone on to their 
rewards, or “taken their final hike”, as our local poet laureate Gordon Personius would put it, but 
many hiked for years after most of their contemporaries sank gratefully into their easy chairs. Our 
hiking season runs from early March to late October and then we give up the “walking”, and carry 
on with the “talking”, meeting for breakfast every Wednesday morning. 

In June, 2001, the Walkie Talkies scheduled a hike up Mt. Walker for one of our more memorable 
outings. I decided to join them on what turned out to be an eventful day. Much has been written 
about the tribulations of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, and rightfully so. They wi Hees : 






across the continent, and in places the footing was none to good. Every summer we hé ‘ror 
mn atiybrore, 
Very little has been written about Olympic National Forest Trail #894, more commonly known as the 


stories of the ascent and descent of Mt. Everest, so much so that we hardly pay atteriis 


Mt. Walker trail. rerriedied that oversight when I wrote the following account of my day on the trail. 

Mt Walker is:a sniner prominence on the east flank of the Olympics, whose elevation is reckoned 
at an unremarkable 2805 ft. It overlooks the sleepy little village of Quilcene and the northern reaches 
of Dabob Bay; from the summit on a clear day there are splendid panoramic views in all directions. 
It has a roadway running four miles to the top and there are even picnic tables up there, for heaven's 
sake. You'll probably agree that it scarcely sounds like a place that needs writing about. 

The forestry people have thoughtfully provided bulletins for each of their trails, which are full of 
all sorts of useful information. These publications are called by the rather ponderous title “Recreation 
Opportunity Guides,” probably shortened to ROG bulletins by forest service insiders. The Mt. Walker 
ROG bulletin informs us that hiking trail #894 begins at 800 ft. and ends at the top two miles later 
at 2805 ft. Elementary mathematics tells us, then, that each of those two miles must ascend exactly 
1002.5 ft., give or take a few inches. 1000 feet per mile? Wow! Goats think twice about taking that 
kind of a hike. Remember that the road reaches the same elevation in four miles, and when modern 
cars get to the top they sometimes smell funny, like maybe they are about to burst into flames. What 
I’m trying to say is, this Trail 894 is a mighty stiff hike—the equivalent of climbing two Empire Sate 
buildings, one on top of the other, way beyond where King Kong used to hang out. 

Faced with having to go over Mt. Walker I think Lewis would have turned to Clark and said, “Let's 
forget going over the top here, Bill. We Botte find a way around this damn thing”. Needless to say, 
‘to go to the top of Mt. Waller, do it by motorcar. 








my personal recommendation is that # 
You won't regret the decision even if yt ns up. 


There is a certain irony here that I reste | alee about. Ten or twelve years ago, three companions 
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and I actually ascended and descended Mt. Walker in a single morning’s recreational hike, but that 
was when my physical parts were more limber and pliable. Even so, we each solemnly declared that 
we would never do it again. Why would I have been on this mountain trail again, you ask? Vanity, 
stupidity, inability to admit to the plainly evident ravages of advancing years, obviously, and the fact 
that the ascent of Mt. Walker was listed as #7 on the 2001 Walkie Talkie summer hiking schedule, 
apparently siggested by somebody who had never been there. 

Wher caxisidering whether to join the group on this excursion, I consulted various others of the 
club, some of whom were actually older than me, and some of them—and I hesitate to use the term 
here—members of the “weaker sex” (a phrase not used much anymore, by the way) who said “come 
on along, you can just drive to the top and walk down, it’ll be easy”. That sounded like a good idea to 
me. I’ve never believes that stuff about how walking downhill is harder than walking uphill, anyway. 

The business of getting all 13 members of the hiking party to their various “launching pads” is 
much too complicated to relate here. Suffice it to say that it was done—seven of the younger crowd 
would ascend the trail from the bottom, the remainder, mostly the geriatric segment, would be trans- 
ported to the top by auto to begin the easy downward trek. I was a member of this group. Lillian 
Evans and I appointed ourselves official “sweeps” and volunteered to shepherd along the stragglers. 
Actually, a sweep in the Walkie-Talkie crowd is anybody who can’t keep up with the rest of the group 
and we fit that description perfectly. Almost immediately we were straggling sweepers. 

There is another characteristic of trail 894 that myst Se mentioned. Its surface is liberally sprinkled 
with small, spherical rocks not far removed from the composition of ball bearings and marbles. Add 
to this the two miles of 20 percent downward tilt and you have all the ingredients necessary for a 
day of excruciating adventure. The going was so tough from the very beginning that we should have 
turned around and spent the next couple of hours lying in the sun on top of one of those picnic tables, 
waiting for transport to the bottom. That would be the coward’s way, of course, and not acceptable. 
Lillian and I soldiered on. 

Forty-five minutes into the descent we met the first members of the ascending party led by Myron, 
who appeared to have been running uphill, which shows I suppose, what youthful, well-conditioned 
exuberance can do for a person. (Myron is only about 70 years old.) The other four members of this 
group were in various stages of exhaustion and hyperventilation, but vowing to reach the summit. 

After that group had rushed on Lillian and I caught up with those who had started down from the 
top with us as they stopped to admire a small orchid blooming by the trailside. My interest in any- 


thing beyond those beastly ball bearings was beginning to wane; I'd begun to notice an increasing 
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tendency for my feet to ignore orders from my head, which is a bad sign. 

At about the halfway mark the second upward-bound party appeared. While they seemed relatively 
cheerful, I was not. The first effects of “rubber leg syndrome” had manifested themselves and my 
feet and legs seemed to belong to somebody else. Lillian was doing her best to clear the ball bearings 
from the path, but I was beyond help at that point. When one foot slipped a few inches, the other 
foot refused to do its part in arresting the fall and I landed on my ass. Lillian, bless her heart, did 
not laugh. Even without an audience this would have been embarrassing, but even I could see that 
there was an element of comedy in all of this. I was carrying a small plastic flask of water in my back 
pecket and while it cushioned that first fall, it also sprayed water down both pant legs, as well as up 
under my shirt, to further add to the burlesque. 
~ I cannot bear to describe in detail the other five or six ape ectacular pratfalls, each slightly differ- 
ent, but all caused in some way by those damnable marwies and ball bearings. I did what I could to 
keep my posture stiff and leaning backward, to assure that I would the fall to the rear, which further 
damaged my britches, but prevented the dire consequences of a forward swan dive. By now I was 
using Lillian’s two trekking poles for balance and shuffling along like a drunk with two wooden legs. 
I had to shuffle; I couldn’t pick my feet up off the ground. 

We were now two hours into our descent and nearing the end in more ways than one. Lillian had 
been blowing her whistle hoping to alert the troops to our plight, when out of nowhere help arrived. I 
had just made another seat-of-the-pants landing in the middle of the trail, certain that I would never 


rise again, whet: {i¢}yn Jensen appeared from below in response to the whistling. A woman of brisk 






competence, she ay 3 ckly got me back on my feet and then offered to walk backward down the trail in 
front of me to break my fall. I solemnly informed her that the problem was to the rear, not the front, 
so she went around in back and got a firm grip on my belt, but I still couldn’t make my feet work. 
While we stood there at an impasse, wondering what to do next, Larry and Myron, came striding 
down the trail from above, full of good cheer and with enough energy left to pick me bodily off the 
ground and deliver me to the trailhead which was by now not too far below. 

The ragged little troupe that appeared out of the woods at the bottom of Trail 894 must have pre- 
sented an entertaining spectacle to the group of weary hikers already waiting there. Lillian, who by 
all accounts should have been as helpless as I, arrived first, carrying my large walking stick which 
was nearly as tall as she, looking a bit like the drum major of the comedy section in a circus parade. 
Behind her came the old man, waving the trekking poles, suspended completely off the ground by 
his two rescuers, and complaining loudly that they couldn't expect him to walk if his feet wouldn't 
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reach the ground. And then came Erlyn, still clutching the old fellow by the belt. 

There was a general air of confusion among the spectators there in the parking lot, many of whom 
had no idea what was going on, but in all the babble and hubbub I thought I heard a woman remark. 
“Oh, it must have been a terrible ordeal. Look, I think he wet his pants.” 

For five days following this adventure I suffered the pains of severely strained muscles, ligaments 
and dignity. For the next week, I had to go sideways, and very carefully, when going down stairs, 
with a firm grip on the handrails. Mt. Walker Trail 894 had seen the last of me; this time there was 
no question about it. 

And that was the last that Mt. Walker ever saw of me, but I was still shuffling along on easier hikes 
in 2007 when the group hiked around Lake Sylvia near Montesano. The outing was described as a 
walk along a simple little level trail around the lake, followed by a potluck on the shore. Eighteen 
Walkie Talkies showed up—fourteen ladies and four gents. The weather was gloomy, but got better 
as we started along the west side of the lake. A piece of cake. 

Eleven ladies and two gents set off at the usual Walkie Talkie brisk pace, followed by three ladies 
at a more moderate rate and then the two remaining men in the party who became the “sweeps”, or 
folks who come along at the end of the parade to lend succor to any who might falter along the way. 
These two stragglers, namely Pete and Gordon (“sweeps” in their imaginations, only) brought up 
the rear, which was becoming more “rear” with every step. At about the half-mile point, when I was 
thinking it was about time te reverse course, we came upon a sign iredicating that the trail continued 
to the other side of the water and slightly uphill. Concluding that the emaining trail would be as 





easy as what we'd already done we abandoned our plan to turn back and # 

Unfortunately the trail on the east side was a bugger, all “ups” on steps made in 1937 by Paul Bun- 
yon, and “downs” crafted of mud and imagination by diabolical loggers. I can tell you from personal 
experience that it’s times like this when an old recreational hiker looks out over the edge of a trail 
that is barely a foot wide and sees the headlines in the morning paper: Elderly hiker dies on Lake 
Sylvia Trail. The worst part of the accompanying article is the editorial pontificating about the danger 
awaiting old people who are out in the backwoods without adequate supervision. 

Toward the end of this torturous morning walk we came to a log across the trail and rather than 
step over it I decided to fall across, but no great harm was done. I picked a soft spot on which to 
land and managed to get myself back up, but my legs were beginning to take on their “Mt. Walker” 
aspect—they were rebellious and unresponsive. When Gordon and I reached the picnic grounds the 


potluck was all laid out and the first rescue party was just organizing. Except for truly flat, short, 
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easy trails my Walkie days were officially over. I expect to continue the Talkie part for a while longer. 

Throughout these memoirs I have made scant mention of my children, but there is much to tell. 
After graduating from high school, Melinda enrolled at Washington State University in Pullman, 
where she joined Sigma Kappa Sorority, won a Phi Beta Kappa Key, and graduated with honors. She 
joined the Peace Corps and spent two eventful years in Western Samoa where she taught English as 
a second language in a rural village school. When she returned home she worked as a caseworker 
in the same office as her mother, then later as an adoption counselor, and married Paul Halvorsen 
at our house on the canal. They live in a home that they built on Oyster Bay in Bremerton on prop- 
erty that has been in Paul’s family since 1946. Their son Mark is a corrections officer at a prison in 
the remote northwest corner of the state—likewise, the continent—where he spends his workdays 
fighting crime, and every remaining daylight hour fishing. 

Peter Ambrose, Jr., graduated from high school, briefly enrolled at community college and then 
joined the Navy. When he was discharged from the service two years later, he traveled the country 


in search of wisdom and peace before marrying his first wife, Jennifer Scheffler. Following their 
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The family in July 2008 on my 87" birthday (L to R: Peter, Jr., Melinda, Steve, Frank) 
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divorce, and seeking direction, he enrolled in the nursing program at the University of Washing- 
ton, graduating in 1978 as one of the few males in the field. Still confused about his life’s work he 
held various non-medical related jobs before returning to Belfair to work as a psychiatric nurse for 
Kitsap Mental Health Services. He married Pamela Peterson and they raised three boys, Ben, Sam 
and Nathan, before divorcing after 21 years. Tragedy struck in 2009 when Ben was murdered in San 
Francisco while walking home after a night on the town. Retired in 2012, Peter resumed his passion 
for wandering the country for a year before accepting a temporary job as a mental health professional 
in the small Olympic Peninsula town of Forks, WA. His son Sam recently hiked all 2186 miles of the 
Appalachian Trail and Nathan will soon graduate from Washington State University with a degree 
in communications. 

John Francis attended the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, NY after high school 
and graduated in 1971 with both deck and engineering licenses. He married his high school sweetheart 
Connie Wells of Belfair in Bremerton that same year and their daughter, Rebecca Ann, was born in 
1975. She was only the second girl, after Melinda, to be born in my branch of the Merrill family since 
my sister Nancy arrived in 1909. John’s son Adam Wells was born in 1978. After he graduated, John 
worked at many seagoing jobs, mostly on tugboats, and then settled down with a shore side job with 
Crowley Maritime in Seattle, where he was an engine controls expert. He made many trips to Alaska’s 
North Slope to fix ailing tugs. In the mid-eighties John had a grand mal seizure and was diagnosed 
with a brain tumor, an oligodendroglioma. He immediately underwent surgery at Swedish Hospi- 
tal in Seattle and the tumor was successfully _ 





removed. After receiving both chemotherapy 
and radiation he was eventually able to re- 
turn to work. When he had a second seizure 
in 1994 the surgeons discovered that he had a 
second cancer, a radiation-induced sarcoma, 
which could not be removed in its entirety, 
and he was given two to eleven months to live. 





He resumed chemotherapy, which was more 
effective than expected, and he lived for an- 
other five years, but in a long slow decline. He 





was able to remain at home until early in 1999, | 4 2 








but was moved to convalescent care three days 
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before his death on February 22. Joke was only forty-nine years old, a promising life snuffed out far 
too soon. Like my own brother with the same name, son John was also a favorite. Even as a young boy 
he was bright, funny and curious about everything, in a bumbling absent-minded professor sort of 
way. He was the inventor of the term “seat velocity”, which we continue to use with some frequency, 
although not a single one of us could tell you what it means. Adam and Becky are both married and 
have added three great-grandchildren to the mix, Axel, Eloise and Oskar. Adam is married to Chris- 
tie, lives in Seattle and works for an environmental consulting firm. Becky and Karl don’t live too 
far away from them. Becky has a teaching degree, but is presently staying konie with: her little boys. 

Frank Travis graduated from North Mason in 1971. He could have folisvyed the.example of John 
and gone to Kings Point, but showed little interest in further schooling. Like’his father, Frank was just 
interested in getting to work, and shortly after high school he teamed up with another North Mason 
graduate, Don Shelgren, and started a landscaping business. Frank married a fellow NM graduate, 
Becky Schuettke whose father worked for the Army Corps of Engineers as a project manager in large 
scale dam and reclamation projects all over the west. Since he had an “in” for work as a laborer on 
big jobs, like a dam in Utah and the nuclear generating project in Satsop, part of the ill-fated Whoops 
(WWPPS) fiasco, he left his landscaping business and went to work with his father-in-law. Frank 
eventually came back to Belfair and got a job with Jesfield Construction Company. Jim Jesfield, a local 
boy who made good by building seawalls along Hood Canal, sold Frank the company when he was 
ready to retire, and he’s done very well, indeed. He recently finished building hirnseif a small man- 
sion in Allyn where his business is located. Frank and Becky have three children, ali boys, naturally. 
Travis owns a business in downtown Belfair, Forrest has a Doctorate in Psychology and D’Artagnan 
(Dart) is in college in Oregon. 

“Tail-end Steve” graduated from NMHS in 1980 and then, because his father thought there would 
be unlimited high-paying employment opportunities in the maritime industries, in addition to great 
opportunities to see the world and broaden his horizons, he went off to the California Maritime 
Academy in Vallejo, CA. Unfortunately, about the time that Steve graduated in 1984 the industry had 
tanked. With a third mate’s license, he took seafaring jobs wherever he could find them, working on 
oil well supply boats in the Gulf of Mexico and skippering fish processors in the Bering Sea. In 1988 
he married Teresa Hammond in Kingston. Abandoning his seagoing career, Steve joined up with a 
partner and formed a small construction company, primarily doing repairs and remodeling in the 
Seattle area. As their company became harder to run due to long commutes and tougher competition 
Steve was persuaded to take a job with his brother Frank, who had more work than he could handle 
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by himself Steve is now chief estimator for Jesfield. Construction which, despite the recession, is still 





vusiness. He and Teresa built a home near Hansville and have one child—you guessed 
it—a son named Matt, who is an apprentice reachinist at the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard. 

It was during our hiking years when Jane's ments! health began to deteriorate, though it escaped 
my attention until long after it became apparent to others. The problem was dementia, specifically 
Alzheimer’s disease, which in its early stages is often mistaken for age-related forgetfulness. Its onset 
is stealthy and insidious, manifesting itself in small and innocuous ways. On several occasions Jane’s 
best friends in the Walkie Talkies, Lillian Evans and Fran Arnold, had expressed concern about the 
trouble they were having keeping her from taking the wrong turn on the trail, and how argumenta- 
tive she would become when they attempted to get her straightened out. Sadly, they eventually found 
it easier not to walk with her. 

Before long there was more and more evidence that something was wrong: Jane got lost on a 
simple errand between two well-known destinations in Bremerton; one day I found all the stove 
burners on, and red hot. And then there were the arguments and the quarrels. Although she never 
left the house to wander around outside, as quite often happens with the disease, she didn’t want me 
out of her sight and began to follow me everywhere. I couldn't leave the house without her, not even 
to cross the road to my shop, another reason that I quit woodcarving. Jane had trouble.skazping and 
wouldn't go to bed alone. She became forgetful, refused to take showers or comb her hair: ad became 
argumentative when I reminded her. 

We took a cruise to Hawaii with my brothers Lew and Charlie and his daughter Jenefer, thinking 
that I could get some respite. I figured that Jane wouldn’t mind letting me out of her sight fer: aliort 
periods as long as familiar faces were nearby. No such luck. She became agitated and angry when | 





was elsewhere, making it very uncomfortable for whomever she was with. When we got home [hired 
a caregiver to come in twice a week to give me a break, but Jane soon caught on that ! wes going to 
disappear when the young woman arrived and would raise a fuss as soon as she saw her, 

By far the most difficult times occurred when Jane would sit on the couch and ask me what was 
wrong with her. Although she had been through a similar situation with her mother, she was beyond 
the point of being able to understand that she had the same problem. For years she had driven down 
to Shelton to visit her mother in the nursing home and would come home frustrated and upset be- 
cause she couldn’t make her understand why she couldn’t go home. When Jane would ask me what 
was wrong with her, becoming agitated in the process, I began to tell her that she had the same thing 
I had—the confusion that comes with old age. This seemed to assuage the problem temporarily; she 
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could accept my explanation for awhile, but not for long. ee 

Even though I was frustrated trying to handle household duties that i had never hs d to face before, 
like shopping and cooking, for instance, I knew I could muddie through these cnew. tésponsibilities if 
I would give up all my usual activities. I had learned that it was futile te try.teswork ever in my shop 
because Jane was no longer able to keep herself occupied with her own activities. One of the last times 
tog machine she crossed the road four times carrying the bobbin to have me 


she tried to use her sé#¢i 


rethread it for her. This sss something that she could have formerly done in her sleep, but something 





that I was having to learn to do, never having dealt with a bobbin before. While I fumbled with it, 
she tried to instruct me, as both of us exhausted our patience. She couldn't believe that I couldn't do 
a simple little thing like thread a bobbin, and I honestly couldn’t understand why she wasn’t just do- 
ing it herself. I’m afraid that at the time I was regrettably slow on the learning curve myself; I could 
not see things that others were already aware of. Jane was forgetting things that used to be second 
nature to her and slowly and surely everything was becoming a puzzle. Four times I went up to the 
sewing room to get the bobbin installed only to have her reappear within a few minutes to have me 
thread it again. Her friend Lillian often came to sew with her, but finally had to give up. She said she 
couldn’t come any more because she couldn’t bear to watch what was happening. 

Since Jane wouldn't let me out of her sight I began to spend most of my time in the house where 
I would indulge in my pastime of writing amusing stories, although being amusing was often quite 
a challenge. After dinner I would go to the word processor and before long Jane would begin telling 
me it was time to go to bed, often as early as eight o'clock. Sometimes she would go up by herself, 
with my assurance that I would be there shortly, but more often than not she’d be right back down 
to stand by my chair, waiting. Things were not going well and were only going to get worse. 

My oldest children, Melinda and Peter, could see the toll this was taking on me and resolved to 
do something about it before I became a basket case myself. Melinda set out to find a facility that 
suited Jane’s circumstances. I went with her to visit several care centers without finding anything 
that looked promising, but she carried on the search, eventually finding a newly opened adult fam- 
ily home in Port Orchard about twenty-five miles away in Kitsap County. The couple who operated 
Willow Creek had purchased a duplex with the intention of living on one side themselves and hiring 
care staff for the residents who would live in the other part of the house. The Willow Creek side had 
three large bedrooms with twin beds, two well-equipped handicap accessible bathrooms, nice com- 
are backyard. There was space for six residents and live-in staff. The 





munity areas and a sizeab 


place was as close to family ng as you're going to find in a care facility. 
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Once we had a place the next problem was how to get Jarie there. We all knew there was no way 
that she was going to go voluntarily, but as impossible as the situation was at home, and as convinced 
as I was that she needed more care than I could give, I wasn’t sure I had the fortitude to follow 
through. Fortunately I had recently started to attend an Alzheimer’s support group and had met 
people who were fas#2. with the same kind of exhaustion I felt, and who were coming to the grim 
realization that there was a limit to how long love and loyalty will sustain a person. It was reassuring 
to be with folks who were dealing with the same problems that I was, and to have others with whom 
to share stories, hopes and fears. As difficult as it was for me to imagine that Jane was going to need 
to leave home, I knew I couldn’t continue on as we were, since my own well-being was severely jeop- 
ardized. Of all that I got from those meetings, this was of the greatest help; to know that there were 
limits beyond which the caregiver, who won't spare himself, becomes fhe,<econdl wictim of the disease. 

In late 1993 I began keeping a rough account of the progweasign ic? janes disease. By then she 





was having difficuity pronouncing words and mixing them aji.i2 ‘Wads35 there were definite signs 





of memory loss and a year later our doctor, David Hennes, fosbeds ortingand cd, we didn’t renew 
Jane’s license. By October of 1997 she was experiencing a great « dea ora sion, dnd in 1998 the 





aforementioned sleep problems began. { was becoming exhausizié ty 4 Tae ined o ffs vopstant care and 
supervision, so two caregivers were hired so that I could get away for a few hduss a week. 

By December, 1998, it was clear that I could no longer care for Jane. We.te& her to visit Willow 
Creek, which angered and upset her. We quickly realized that moving her was going-to be more up- 
setting for all of us than we imagined, and we had imagined that it would be horrible. Despite all of 
the bolstering I got, and all of the reassurance I received, in the end Melinda and Peter actually made 
the move. Peter was as distressed as the rest of us were that we had to make someone we loved so 
unhappy, but he in particular, shouldered the burden of getting Jane settled. The owners of Willow 
Creek were capable and caring, but they had had little experience in running an adult family home. 
Jane and another woman were their first charges, arriving within a day of one another, and Peter 
was instrumental in keeping everything on track. He helped with medications and often stopped in 
to check on things on his way home from work. Jane was told that I was suffering from high blood 
pressure and that Dr. Hennes said I must rest while I hopped on an airplane and went down to my 
brother Lew’s house in Aptos. I returned, hopeful that Jane would be fairly resigned to her fate, or 
more mercifully, have forgotten her former home altogether. Sadly, this was not tite case. She was as 


mad as hell and she stayed that way for a long time. 





In fact, Jane was angry much of the time, for such is the nature of this dreadful disease. She was 5 
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The Merrill boys—Pete, Lew and Charlie—in Aptos, California ie 2001 
angry with all of us until she could no longer recognize us. She frequently had problems with her 
roommates and seldom had anything positive to say to the friends who visited. By the beginning of 
1999 she showed very little recognition of any of us, we were just faces, and it hadn’t been possible to 
carry on a conversation with her for a very, very long time. We didn’t even try to tell her when John 
died in February of that year as she wouldn't have had any idea who he was. 

On our last visit to Willow Creek on April 20th of 2003, Jane was in a wheelchair and Melinda 
and I noticed her breathing was shallow and rapid. She had been having difficulty swallowing and 
was eating very little, so she was quite weak. Concerned that we weren't going to be able to make her 
comfortable in her last days we took her to the emergency room and she went on to a nursing home. 
Jane was well beyond having any idea where she was, so the move meant nothing to her, and all we 
could think about was assuring a peaceful death. 

Jane died on the morning of April 21, 2003 at the age of 83, having lived a long and fulfilling life in 
spite of her troubled last years. There was no great period of sorrow, just relief that her struggle was 
over. She was well-cared for after she left home and avoided the fate of her mother, who experienced 
long, lingering years of decline and nearly ten years in a nursing home. The fact that we had found 
Willow Creek when we needed it, and took a chance on inexperienced, untested caregivers because 
we liked them, was serendipitous, to say the least. There was no honeymoon period for them with 
Jane, who was a handful from the first day. They met the challenges she presented with good humor 
and welcomed the rest of us like old friends. Well-intentioned people start adult family homes, as do 
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misguided folks who think they can make a quick fortune with little effort, and many facilities are 
“here today and gone tomorrow”. It’s not unusual for caregivers to tire of the difficult job of caring 
for Alzheimer’s patients ati ask that they be moved. Jane never moved again, and Willow Creek is 
still going strong. We're geaietil. 
A large crowd of Jane’s friends and relatives held a happy memorial service at our home on a warm 
June afternoon, laughing and reminiscing. Melinda rummaged around in attics and dressers to display 
_ things that had belonged to her mother, including her wedding dress—noting that it was so tiny that 
— there wasn't a single female present that it would have fit—and we enjoyed a little show-and-tell, a drink 






~~ @r two, and a toast to a life well-lived. Jane received a send-off that she would have thoroughly enjoyed. 


Late in the day I rowed out into the canal and threw her ashes onto the outgoing tide. 

In the years after Jane moved to Willow Creek, and continuing on into recent months, Melinda 
and I made numerous trips to California to visit my brothers, Lew and Charlie, and several of my 
nieces and nephews. Charlie was still living in his home in Sausalito and his youngest daughter, 
Alice, was there to look after him. After his wife, Jean, died Lew moved to Aptos, on the coast near 
San Jose where he spent windy days on the beach flying his large collection of kites, many of which 
he built himself. A trip south always included a visit to Atherton and a stop at the Green Ranch in 
Fairfield where Nancy’s children continue to live. In 2008 Melinda accompanied Lew and me on a 
short excursion in San Francisco Bay aboard the Jeremiah O’Brien, one of the last two Liberty Ships 


that exist today 
up and down the'tadders and clambering around, causing Melinda to worry that she wouldn’t get 





th well into our 80s we roamed around the ship like we were kids again, going 


us off of there alive. 

I mentioned that I resumed writing when Jane’s condition deteriorated to the extent that I was 
confined to the house to keep an eye on her, and having gotten started once again, I was reminded 
how much I enjoged it. After she moved to Willow Creek I continued to write, and only stopped when 
wrestling with the computer and the word processor began to become such a struggle it wasn’t worth 
it. One of the first things I did after Jane got settled was to get my memoirs ready to publish, and 
then, because I’ve always had plenty to say about a variety of things, I just kept right on writing. The 
inspiration for many of my stories came from my observations about modern life including sports, 
politics, technology, and the aggravations of old age—in other words, just about anything under the 





sun. Among other things, I wrote some stories and vignettes that I call Tilting at Wits: 
they demonstrate a few of the struggles of growing old as well as anything else I might write, I’ve 


included them here. 
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The Man with the Box. There are few the!ngs snore frustrating, not to mention exhausting, than 
dealing with technology at my age. A couple of years ago a man brought me a free cable box, and 
since so few things are free these days, I took it. This was a digital box, the very latest in high-tech 
gadgets (until next week) and it was going to provide me with a lot of up-to-date features that my 
hopelessly obsolete analog TV was lacking. The man was full of pleasant talk as he busied himself 
behind my set attaching the box. Because my house is slowly filling up with wires, extension cords 
and power strips I was relieved to see that he just had a couple of new cables to add to the unsightly 
snarl already on the floor beneath the TV. 

It took the fellow just a few minutes to attach the box and then he placed it tenderly on top af the 
television. Fortunately it was a slender thing that didn’t add much to the elevation of the whee busi- 
ness, which was becoming unwieldy. When he was finished he handed me a new remote to add to 
my existing collection of eight. He gave me a quick introduction to the box, the main thrust being 
that I would now be required to push three or four buttons to get things going, instead of the one or 
two I was accustomed to. When I mentioned that everybody on the screen seemed unusually skinny, 
he pretended not to be interested. I knew people who had TV sets where everybody was unusually 
fat, so I supposed that everything would average out when we all go digital from beginning to end. 

I know I’m hopelessly behind the curve, but it seemed to me that the new remote was a bit over 


the top. There were 61 buttons on it, and 14 on the box, including ones that said “swap’, “pip” and 
“move” which I don't ever intend to puish lest { launch the space shuttle, or start a war with China. 


A New Cereal Crisis. It has been a few years s:ow since I was nearly crippled by an incident in my 
kitchen involving breakfast cereal. It was just after the cereal companies started their campaign to 
protect their products from terrorists by developing a new brand of glue so effective that only con- 
sumers with superhuman strength, or professional engineers with special tools, could gain entry. The 
injuries I incurred while attempting to get into my box of “Honey Bunches of Wheat with Berries” 
were, fortunately, not too serious; an abdominal hernia which kept me bedridden for less than a week 
and lower back sprains that were easily treated with three-a-week chiropractic sessions. My threats 
to take legal action at the time were assuaged by the company’s sincere apologies and the promise of 
sufficient free coupons to allow me to purchase a two-month supply of their newest product, “Healthy 
Sunrise”, a low-fat, no-carb combination of healthy corn millet and ground buckwheat providing 
33% of my daily fiber needs and all the vitamins needed to boost my morning energy level to new 
heights. If cereal companies appear to have eased up somewhat on the strength of the glue that they 
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are now using in their packaging Id like to think that I may have had a hand in convincing them to 
mend their ways. 


Pyreduct Packaging (Or Not So Fast Old Man). Obviously I was once naive enough to think that my 
threat fo sue the company that makes Honey Bunch of Wheat with Berries had prompted them to 
change the packaging of their cereal. Sadly, either I have gotten considerably feebler in the last year or 
the situation has gotten worse instead of better. I can remember when getting into a food package was 


a cinch; even a child could do it. Now it has me nearly impossible. I guess it probably-all began 





store shelf and set off a media frenzy, #hich is what 





when some sociopath adulterated a product # 


inevitably happens. Right behind the media frenzy comes a lawyer frenzy, of course, with gaggles 
ae 







in search of deep pockets. The media and the attorneys generate bad 





of attorneys jostling one 
publicity so cereal comparis «+ obligated to put their corporate engineers to work making products 
more difficult for sociopaths to tamper with. fsrzpenetrable plastics, shrink wrapping and super glue 
are applied to the task and as a result nobody can get into a box of Quaker Oats Corn Bran Crunch. 

All of this came to mind one day as I tried to fight my way into a new box of breakfast cereal. It 
quickly became clear that company engineers had not meant for their product to be opened by small 
children or adults with weak teeth, presumably their targeted consumers. I clawed and pulled in my 
struggle to get into the inner bag; on general principle I flatly refused to go find a pair of scissors to 
cut my way in. The product was supposed to be made for my convenience, not to aggravate me, and 
I would get to it with my bare hands, or die in the attempt! 

Eventually I was on the floor, feet braced against a cupboard, my teeth locked onto the impervi- 
ous plastic, straining #iti: all my might. Suddenly the package gave way, and in an instant there was 
Quaker cereal all over the kitchen. I had gotten the thing open, but at considerable cost to both my 
emotional well-being and the tidiness of my kitchen. I found the toll-free phone number for the ce- 
real company on the top of the box, and even though I was still out of breath, I contacted a pleasant 
woman named Sarah. I recounted my terrible ordeal, embellishing it just a bit, and suggested, some- 
what sardonically, that her people might engineer a small pull-string operated device that customers 
could activate to blast their way into their boxes. 

Sarah pretended to take my suggestion seriously and with great concern told me that she felt my 
anguish. She wrote down all my vital statistics and two weeks later I got twelve dollars worth of cou- 


pons to buy more boxes of cereal that I won't be able to open without a machete. 
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Ruminations on Modern Life. I was standing at my kitchen counter the other morning trying to 
peel that little sticker off a nectarine. I knew it was a nectarine because the little sticker said so; oth- 
erwise I couldn't have been sure. Much of the fruit in the supermarket these days looks like it might 
have been crafted from Styrofoam and cleverly painted to look like real fruit by artisans in China 
who have a special talent for such work. Eventually I worried the tenacious little thing off the fruit, 
taking enough of thie skin with it fo see that it actually was a real nectarine. With the little sticker now 
stuck to my thurybs, Ik had time to ponder the meaning of the whole puzzling business as I worked to 
release myself from its adhesive, Brip j i 

Why must we have little'stickers¢ on fruit? Is it only because of the obvious need to be able tell one 
kind of fruit from another when they all taste alike, or was it some government plan to examine our 
behavior and eating habits more closely? Once the sticker was off my thumb and stuck, more or less 
permanently to my countertop, I was able to read additional information from this bothersome little 
addition to our modern lives. There was a four-digit number on it that I suspect identifies who grew it, 






the state or country @f cirigin and probably which tree it came from, assuming of course, it was actu- 


ally ripened on one. “#i:iie there may be somebody out there who thinks that they can snooker city 
folk about what’s been ripened on a tree and what hasn't, they’re talking to an old farm hand here who 
knows the real thing when he sees it. This particular piece of fruit could have been successfully used for 
infield practice by the local baseball team, and unlike the tree-ripened fruit I’m familiar with, it bounced 
when I dropped it. So I say don’t believe what you read on your nectarines, peaches and pears. It is 
patently false advertising and should be reported to whatever government agency is in charge of such 
stuff, provided one can get on the right phone menu, can decide which is the best number to push, has 
the patience of a saint and nothing else to do for the several hours it will take to talk to a “real person.” 

Perhaps sometime I'll tell you about the latest fruit developed by the agriculture engineers. It’s 
called the rhinoceros tomato. It looks like a tomato, has the hide of a rhinoceros, and can be used as 


a golf ball in a pinch. I’ve got to stop thinking so much. 


Another Dream. I’m standing at the end of a dock on some lake with Ralph Butler, a retired math 
teacher at NMHS. The water is crystal clear. I think Ralph drops some kind of wrench into the water. 
I can see it clearly on the bottom in about ten feet of water. Ralph jumps in to retrieve it but sinks 
like a stone. I can see him on the bottom lying next to the wrench. Apparently Ralph can’t swim and 
I know I can’t dive that deep. I never was good at underwater swimming. What to do? 

Along come my sons, Peter and Frank, and I tell them of my plight. They say not to worry, they 
can handle it. They both dive in and the crystal-clear water immediately turns to dirt. Well, I can dig 
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in dirt, so I begin digging frantically, like a dog, scattering dirt out behind me. I know I must hurry 
because I‘m sure they can't last-t00 long under dirt. I’ve pretty much given up on Ralph because he 
is much deeper and has alivaily beer! under water, and dirt, for too long, but I’ve got a good chance 
to rescue the boys. In the process I've gotten a lot of dirt—mud, actually—under my fingernails, 
which disturbs me, but I labor on with no one te help me. I want to go off looking for help, but then 
there would be no one to dig. 

A small boy comes along and watches me. I tell him to run for help but he doesn’t seem to com- 
prehend. He has a small rubber doll which appears to be some kind of telephone. I ask the boy to dial 
911, but get no meaningful response. I take the telephone doll, but with my muddy fingers I can’t dial 
successfully. I do finally reach somebody who sounds like he’s a thousand miles off and who seems 
disinterested in my problem. I go back to digging and finally open up a small pathway to Peter and 
Frank. I can just make them out and they seem to be snug in a little room down in the dirt. It looks 
like they have lights in there and everything. Having opened up an air hole at least, I conclude that 
I can go off and find a real telephone to call for assistance. I have given up on Ralph for sure, since 
he must be underwater at the bottom of the big pile of muddy dirt. People cannot survive this long 
without oxygen. Ralph ceases to be a player in this drama. 

Now I have reached the “telephone segment” that I have in most of my dreams, wherein 1 go off 
into a seedy part of a city looking for a phone so I can call for help. The telephones I find are always 
in rundown grocery stores or crummy little taverns and hardly ever work. Sometimes | wander for 
hours before I find one, and of course, it barely works. Eventually I reach some dysfunctional 911 
office and talk to a totally uninterested dispatcher who says maybe they will get around to sending 
somebody out when they aren’t so busy. I never get any respect from anybody. I finaliy went back | 
to check on the boys. I think they were still sitting in their cave and I seem to remember rescuers | 
showing up eventually but they just stood there looking at the dirt, smoking cigarettes. I think they 
may have had a fire truck or police car with them. 

Ralph must have perished. All around that column of dirt in the lake the water was still crystal 
clear. The dirt must have been directly on top of Ralph and his wrench. I need to know what this 
telephone business is all about. It turns up in most of my dreams. Do I need professional help? 


Dancing in the End Zone. | recently discovered that the owners of professional football teams were 
considering some rule changes. Nowhere on the list was a proposal to outlaw the growing tendency 


of players to celebrate their own i#xsertance by displays of chest-pounding, chest pointing, dancing, 





and strutting, the most annoying behavior of all of them. This unseemly behavior must be declared 
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illegal, and stopped! Under my suggested rule change the offender would be removed from the game, 
sent to the locker room and sentenced to read chapter one of a book on ego control, written by Pete, 
which would inform him, in no uncertain terms, that personal self-aggrandizement has no place in 
a team sport like football. 

The next time you see a football player do something spectacular, like run for a touchdown or 
catch a long pass, watch the replay and see how many other guys helped him do it. Under my revised 
rules for celebration, players would be allowed to dance in the end zone, but only as a team and only 
under the guidance of a league-approved choreographer. This would probably eliminate the practice 
altogether, which is the goal of this rule in the first place. 


The National Anthem. Since I was a tot sf Have fatten aptdcFto show my patriotism in appropriate 
ways, one of which includes standing % ees 8 mi r fry i heN National Anthem. The problem these days 
is that I have trouble recognizing the | ang then when | i {hear it. Even when an announcer at a public 


— 
event solemnly asks me 9 get to my feet o the Nptionti aie I have difficulty believing that 


that’s what I’m leatening: 49. 
I'm perfectly: aware hy at the tune is dé Teal hasd to'sing, specially the part about “the land of the 
free’, which makes it obvious that only trélned dngerd shout be allowed to attempt it in public. If ya 
cant reach the notes, ya ain't qualified. I realize that my proposal may require congressional action, 
and may run into problems with the First Amendment, but if Congress is too timid, or politically 
correct, to fix this matter they must change the tune to something simple that rock stars can handle. 
During the screaming of the National Anthem at Super Bowl XXXVIII the superstar singer actually 
put fourteen syllables into the word “brave”—I counted them—and this sort of thing has to stop. 


Impartial Coin-Toss Method of Electing a President. This procedure cannot succeed without strict 
adherence to the following conditions: Each and every attorney and judge in the United States must 
pledge to refrain from entering into any legal action which seeks to thwart, obstruct or tamper with 
any provision of this resolution. Violation of this condition will result in immediate disbarment. 
There shall be no appeal. Flagrant violators may be exiled from the U.S.A. The official ceremony 
shall be held in the rotunda of the Capitol building, Washington, D. C. at a date to be established in 
early January. The coin to be flipped will be solid gold, specially designed and minted, with a portrait 
of each candidate, one to a side. Following the ceremony the coin will become the property of the 
National Archives to be exhibited alongside the Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights. 

Pooled TV coverage will be allowed only from designated locations in the Rotunda gallery. 
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Network “anchors” will be confined in soundproof booths until the ceremony is concluded and 
everyone has left the building. The massive amount of TV advertising revenue generated will be put 
in a “national lockbox” to be reserved exclusively to save Social Security and to retire the national 
debt. Candidates and their advisors will be sequestered in separate rooms adjacent to the Rotunda 
where TV monitors will be installed so they can view the proceedings. 

The actual coin flip shall be done by the Pope, flown from the Vatican to Washington on his own 
airplane, or on a plane secured from a neutral nation if one can be found. The Pontiff will be assisted 
to the place of the ceremony by his attendants. He will be permitted to bless the coin and anything 
else he considers important. (This may require special Congressional action to avoid issues of church 
& state.) His Holiness will be seated and blindfolded with his back to the coin “landing area”. Papal 


attendants may assist the Pontiff in dropping the coin over his shoulder, golfer style, but may not 






touch the coin. Provisions will be made ts assure that the coin doesn’t roll away and spoil the dignity 

of the proceedings. In the unlikely event that the coin lands on edge, it will be flipped again until 
a winner is decided. Following the ceremony, the Pope will be escorted from the building, and the 
winning candidate will be allowed to make a short, gracious speech of acceptance. Capitol police 
will be in attendance throughout, and proper decorum will be observed. There will be no cheering 
from winners, no sniveling or whimpering from losers. Slow-motion replays of the coin flip will be 
available at the capitol clerk’s office for $29.95 plus tax. 

I came up with the coin-flip plan for electing presidents after abandoning another scheme that 
proved to be a bit unwieldy At the time the national election was still nearly a year away and profes- 
sional pundits had been driving us to terminal salubrious morbundancy with their incessant talk 
for much longer than that. (TSM is a serious physical condition which is harder than the plague to 
control and which leads to mental vacuity. If left unchecked it can cause societal collapse.) We still 
had months to go before Election Day and already knew sore than we needed to know about the 
egomaniacs running for office. Sick of the whole process I decided to work the kinks out of a plan of- 
fered by a like-minded soul who suggested we pick our next leader from the phonebook—at random. 

My plan had Mrs. Bessie Hambly of Stinking Branch, Kentucy, who had been randomly plucked 
from the nation’s phonebooks herself, choosing Lemuel Peckinpaugh, a hog rancher who farmed 
twenty acres of hardscrabble land near Humble Hills, Arkansas, to be the 43rd President of the U.S. 
Mr. Peckinpaugh said he was honored to have been chosen and promised to get up to Washington 
as soon as he could find someone to take care of his pigs while he was gone. Reporters swarmed all 


over him, of course, and peppered the 63 year old farmer with questions, particularly anxious to 
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know who his vice-president would be. 

Peckinpaugh said that he knew that Bobby Joe down at the feed store was looking for work and 
might be a good choice since the job didn’t require much energy, which was something that Bobby Joe 
didn’t have much of. When questioned about secretary of state Lemuel opined that getting through 
a passel of secretaries get to the guy in charge was always a bother and that maybe we didn’t need 
one. Asked about foreign affairs, and the situation in Pakistan in particulsg, the president-select ad- 
mitted that he hadn’t given it much thought, but in his opinion the whole area dewn there around 
Biloxi needed some work. Sadly, even I can see that the telephone book random selection method 
might not work. When the idea is even mentioned the ACLU threatens to head to the Supreme Court 
to fight it charging discrimination because a lot of people don’t have telephones. 


So you see that I kept myself pretty busy in retirement. I was hiking, attending my FIE meetings, 
spending time with Betty, woodcarving and writing a lot of nonsensical stuff. Then in 2001 I took 
some time off to go to the hospital for a few days, which wouldn't have been necessary at all had I 





paid attention to my obvious symptoms of ir’ernzl distress. At the time I thought I could macho my 
way through this small problem and thereby avoid all the complications that come with declaring 
a medical emergency. When I could no longer ignore my need for help I put this plan into action: I 
notified 911, followed by my next of kin, and various friends and neighbors, so they might know of 
my problem and not be wondering why they couldn’t find me anywhere. This can be done in fairly 
short order unless your next of kin and neighbors are already talking to each other on their tele- 
phones and all their lines are busy. Eventually everyone collected in my living room at roughly the 
same time— fire chief, neighbors, medics, passersby, stray dogs. The chief, first in, started checking 
“vitals” as he extolled the efficacy of the million dollar monitor we taxpayers had recently bought 
him, while slapping electrodes to all parts of my frontal anatomy. (If he was disappointed in not 
being able to employ the “resuscitation paddles” we’d pusclased, he refrained from saying so. Since 
ic, hey were not needed.) There was general 







hubbub; everybody in the room babb ogs were barking. In a matter of seconds I was wired for 
sound and could watch my vitals pass by on the screen. There seemed to be a fine steady heartbeat, 
albeit running way too fast, like a pump that had “lost suction”, as they say in engineering circles. 
Two vigorous 3 he cng men entered with a stretcher, complicating the available space problem. I was 
loaded on the gurney and we thumped our way up the stairs as they apologized about the rough ride 


and reassured me as to the outcome of the whole business, a script that is probably written at EMS school 
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and memorized. In the words Mark Twain, “if it hadn’t been for the honor of the thing I would just as 
soon have walked”. The 25 mile ride to the hospital was more or ‘Tess uneventful, aside from the fact 
that the young medic was having lots of trouble finding an artes fe B y the t time we arrived I had begun 
to take on the appearance of a well-used and worn out junkie. Thad “tacks” to my elbow. 

A visit to the emergency room on a gurney is always an interesting experience. Unless you are 
close to “losing your mortal coil” don’t expect your treatment to be prompt and/or expeditious. Pa- 
tience and fortitude will be tested in this venue; in my case five hours of it was. It did prove to be, 
however, an excellent platform from which to observe the human condition. In the cubbyhole next 
to me, beyond the curtain, was a granny who seemed to be in good spirits in spite of suffering from 
ankle problems—one was sprained and the other, broken. Eventually she was wheeled away in what 
looked like a wheelbarrow, with both legs sticking up in the air. From down the way a drunk shouted. 
blasphemies. Police were hovering about. Granny’s cubicle was promptly taken over by an aged fel- 
low of great girth who had so many internal complaints I would have called for a basket rather thas 
a stretcher. My ailments seemed as nothing in comparison 

Soon I was the center of attention. I had my “vitals” taken for the first of what would be approxi- 
mately three hundred times in the ensuing days. New electrodes were attached-——I was now rigged 
up with a double set—while I recounted my life history to a helpful stranger for the first of what 
would be thirty-five times, along with my dim and imperfect recollections of past medical disorders 
and malfunctions. Blood was drawn, people listened to the most intimate of my internal noises, and 
checked into dark places, the practitioners of these arts arriving, doing their arcane business, and then 
departing without explanation. More piercings were made, additional tubing was attached, bags of 
fluid hung. Vitals were taken, retaken and taken again. Time passed. The old guy in the next cubicle 
with the monumental bellyache moaned and groaned until he was set mercifully adrift on a placid 
lagoon of morphine. Quiet descended as the clock moved toward the witching hour. Eventually a 
real doctor showed up and under the authority of his office, and with the power bestowed upon him, 
decreed that I be sent to the fourth floor where a bed had been reserved for me. 

It was a very nice privat sein with picture windows affording a panoramic view to the north, but 
all night long someone or other was constantly after my “vitals”, and a seemingly endless procession 

of young Asian men came to siphon blood for Dr. Frankenstein to experiment with in the basement. 
The bright lights were kept burning in my room lest I sleep, and my supply of solid food had been 
cut off in favor of bags of liquid sustenance. Periodically the very bed on which I reclined began to. 
clank and whir as it weighed me, working much like a truck scale, and I imagined it emitting a tick 
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showing gross, net and tare; tare being the weight of the bedclothes, of course. ie 
The dawn broke to a lovely day and with it my doctor arrived to inform me that { hac bein a 
tempting to operate on less than half a tank of blood and that three units of regular O pokitivd ebull a 


be introduced as soon as the proper cross matches could be made. He explained this trader at ee. : 


would take all day and into the night. Furthermore, if I should have a choice of experts from the fields 
of endo, gastro, or duodenal scopery I should let him know so he could set up a procedure for the 
morrow in which my middle regions would be examined to determine the source of my vexation. 
Not having a preference he chose one from a list of recognized local experts and said he’d get things 
set up. Melinda, who with her husband Paul, was with me for the long hours in the emergency room 
returned to resume the vigil. 

At 10:54 a.m. February 28, 2001 ALL BILLY HELL BREAKS LOOSE! 

Melinda was standing next to the big windows and I was lounging in bed—or on my scale—idly 
looking out the window to the north where the cityscape was dominated by the usual clutter of build- 






ings, both large and small. I was looking at xing lots, streets busy with traffic, and the bustle of 


humanity around the clinics and medical offiz#sthat always gravitate to the perimeter of a hospital, 
when I heard a rumbling in the earth and saw the movement of things that should not have been 
moving—power poles, big trees, wires and cables. There were dust devils. “I believe we’re having an 
earthquake,” I said to Melinda, “perhaps you should stand in the doorway.” 

For reasons that I have yet to analyze, I felt no apprehension as things began to buck and heave, 
only interest and anticipation. It was “just another little earthquake” until the hospital lifted about 
two feet into the air, about twenty-five seconds in, and dropped abruptly on its pinions. TWICE. 
Then I got scared. 

“This must stop,” I said to the large concrete pillar outside my window, “I don’t think we can 
take another jolt like that.” As the tremendous crashing sounds ceased there was a long eerie silence 
before quiet voices could once again be heard in the corridor. The quake was over—all 30+ seconds 
and 6.8 Richter of it, except for picking up the pieces and making up the stories. From the window 
I could see that the power cables across the street were still oscillating in arcs spanning ten feet and 
the poles still bending back and forth. The moment of momentum had not quite ended. It was the 
best dang view of an earthquake I have ever had, lying there on the fourth floor of the hospital, and 
I wouldn't have missed it for anything. It was almost worth the price of undergoing an endogastro- 
duodoneloscopy just to be witness it from such an excellent vantage point. 

All remained calm in the hospital despite the fact that the elevators had stopped and many of 


the windows had popped their rivets. A nurse calmly arrived to start the infusion of strange blood 
into my vitals, while startled citizens were still milling about in the streets. Needless to say the topic 
of conversation around the place for the rest of the day had little to do with my problems. The staff 
maintained a professional attitude in the face of the utmost stress and the transfusion went flawlessly. 
In the evening I was visited by Yuen San Yee, M.D., FACP, FACG, the first of what I came to call my 
“Chinese Connection”, who explained what he had planned for me in the morning. As he left he 
even graciously invited me to have a drink of water, provided I did it before midnight. I slept fitfully. 

It was noonish before the bed pusher arrived to transport me to my next adventure. All the eleva- 
tors, but one, were still out of commission, and we used it to descend to a small secret place where 
the walls held racks of ominous instruments of the sort once kept in castle dungeons. I hardly had 
time to contemplate the use of the fifteen-foot-long things that looked like buggy whips, before my 
nurse was wishing me a bon voyage. In no time at all Yuen Yee’s round, Asian face swam into view 
informing me that a serious, unusual kind of problem in my hiatal region had been repaired, and he 
had the pictures to prove it. I guess they run a little photo studio down there on the side. It quickly 
became obvious that they must pump a fellow up with helium, hydrogen or some such vapor to 
provide more working space as they poke down below, because as I was wheeled off to my next 
destination I ripped off a spectacular series of extremely satisfying farts—flatulence of the very first 
rank. I was proud in a semi-conscious sort of way. 

My next stop was CCD #1, which means the critical care department, or what was formerly known 
as the “Expensive Care” Unit. I had scarcely settled into my spacious private room before another 
son of the celestial kingdom appeared, the other half of the Chinese Connection. Ty Chun, F.A.C.S., 
certified in general surgery, stopped by to explain what had been done to me, in excruciating detail, 
and said that he had been engaged to stand by should the emergency repairs accomplished by col- 
league San Yee come unglued. Frankly, it was all too messy to contemplate, particularly since I was 
still trying to convince myself that there was nothing wrong with me. Chun ordered another shunt 
inserted into my unused hand should emergency izusions prove necessary. 

If you must go to a hospital try to get into the CCD as quickly as possible. You get the very best 
service, aside from the fact that they don’t feed you much of anything. You ring the bell and two 
nurses are through the door before the echoes die away, pleasant, cheerful and ready to fill or empty 
your tanks. {only got to stay there overnight—when it seemed as though I was going to ‘pull through’ 
they began jooking for an empty bed for me somewhere else. 

Noon the next day found me settled into a second floor double with “Old Jack” who was clearly 
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‘gruff, burly son 
sat at his bedside shouting at the old maz to “beat the bug, jack. Fight the bug, Dad.” I was in the 
window bed behind the curtain and on at least two occasions my Visitors were startled to the point 


trying to get St. Peter to open the pearly gates. Deter mined to keep them close 


of thrombosis when they looked througk the ‘door and betteid old Jack’s gaunt, toothless face under 
the oxygen mask. “My God, what have they done to Pete?” they cried, staggering backward. It’s not 
my intent to be insensitive, but things must be told as they are, even if we wish they were not. The 
second floor is called the “transition floor” for a reason. Most of the occupants are only there for a 
short while, on their way to somewhere else. Like Old Jack. 

There’s not much else to say about my hospital stay except to mention the rumbling mattress. 
That mattress that could weigh a patient was also full of moles. Every ninety seconds or so it made 
a noise like the whistle of the Queen Mary sounds in a cabin down in steerage when it’s signaling a 
turn to starboard. When the noise sounds the moles start burrowing and rummaging, moving the 
mattress. When I asked what was going on, the nurse who was taking my vitals, for the 297th time, 
said that the little devils where scurrying around down there to keep me from getting bed sores, 
or something like that. After asking me how tall I was and having me squeeze her fingers, she left, 
and I knew it was time to go home where I watched for Old Jack’s name to appear in the obituaries 
while I recuperated. 

On one of our many sightseeing excursions to Seattle, sometime in the 1980s, Jane and I were 
prowling the tourist stores along the waterfront, when I spotted a large inflatable bear sitting in an 
easy chair in a store window. The bear seemed completely at peace with the world, smiling at me like 
he knew something I didn’t, and probably never would. I don’t know if I was just weary of sightsee- 
ing or envious of the old fellow’s comfort, but for whatever reason, the image of that bear stuck in 
my mind. 

This was about the tizme when I was beginning the chainsaw carving phase of my life, and un- 
decided, as usual, about my next project. I began to think about making a replica of that air-filled 
bruin out of a cedar log. I would put him in his chair and set him out next to the highway where he 
could watch traffic go by with an enigmatic smile that would make travelers wonder what he was 
thinking about. Sadly I didn’t have a log big enough to carve a fat bear and the chair that he was sit- 
ting in, so the project stalled. The bear in the window had been a fat one, and a tree would need to 
be of fair size to accommodate him and his chair in one piece, which would be best for simplicity’s 
sake. A thirty inch cedar tree would be best, one that was about 100 years old and which had started 
growing before Teddy Roosevelt even thought about charging up San Juan Hill. 
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Big cedar trees often fall over naturally around here, but it is generally because they are rotten in 
the center which makes them no good for carving. I had been lucky to get the huge cedar to carve 
the grizzly bear that I sold to that doctor in California, and wasn’t likely to be so fortunate again. 
That tree had been growing alongside the highway on the property of a neighbor, an old scrooge who 
was always afraid that someone was going to sue him and get all his money. He’d fixated on the tree, 
which was actually sound as a nut, figuring that it was going to fall on the highway and cause him to 
lose all his money in a lawsuit. He had a friend cut it down, but he was too lazy to haul it away and 
sold it to me for twenty dollars. I’m just guessing, but that tree must have been close to 200 years old, 
having sprouted while George Washington was still waiting to become president. Because big cedar 
trees were so hard to come by I figured I'd wait a good long time before I found a log big enough to 
carve my fat bear in a chair. 

Not long afterward I got a pho call from a guy I didn’t even know who'd just cut down a couple 
of trees and wondered if I could use them. The market for cedar logs must have been down that year 
because if I didn’t want them he was going to cut them up for firewood. I was pleased to find that 


one of his logs was 29 inches in diameter, close enough for my project if I slimmed my carving am- 






bitions ¢2#3s just a tad, and I was suddenly in business. The man said the logs were mine at no cost, 
which are the terms I like best—actually, the terms I demand—on my raw materials. My son Frank 
took his boom truck to Belfair and brought the logs home for me where they sat around for a while 
because I am often troubled by procrastination. In the spring of 1991 I finally got started. 

Woodcarving by chisel or by chainsaw, like so many other solitary pursuits, leaves much time for 
thinking, often aimless thinking. Ralph, the bear in the chair, was the creation of aimless thought. 
Every time I got out my saw I had to deal with the endless questions of passersby who wanted to know 
what I was doing, and why. Eventually every “artist” has to try to explain himself lest he be thought of 
as being hopelessly addled, and I resigned myself fi siending a fair amount of time answering ques- 
tions as I went to work on my cedar log within feet of the highway. People could easily see that I was 
carving an actual real life thing, a bear, which cut down on the questions a little bit. The real problem 
was explaining why he was sitting in a chair with his legs crossed, a sight rarely seen in nature. 

As I went about finishing the carving, using sanders and chisels to refine my work, I started 
thinking up a story about my bear. Some years earlier I had seen a picture of a hand painted sign in 
a citizen’s yard with a long, unfamiliar word written on it. The caption under the picture said that 
the owner of the sign put up a new word every week or so hoping to increase the vocabularies of the 
people on the street. Being an amateur wordsmith myself, I had thought this was kind of a neat idea, 
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and the concept had been lurkiny: uusused in my mind all this time. I decided on a pose for the bear 
which had him sitting in the chair with hist fegs. érossed and his right arm raised to hold a sign. On 
this sign I figured I'd write the occasiai! big useless word, like spizzerinctum (the will to succeed) 
or oligosaccharides (sugars which cause farting’: anda smaller sign, that the bear would hold in his 
lap. would ¢ direct the reader to look the word up. And just like that the bear had a raison d’étre. Once 
" had 4] ae i iy ‘worked up a short lecture to give to nosy visitors, telling them that my bear was intent 

“| ypoa ingarbving the vocabularies of mankind, one traveler at a time. 
Bi aiistel carving the bear in early June of 1991 and he embarked on his vigil at the roadside on the 


— 


iinet ir dayioll ob at month. At first I wrote big, ponderous words on the sign; then I started putting up 
the CEs easi¢’nal, quotation, both familiar and obscure, and finally my own personal comments, most of 
ahi were observations on the political scene. Ralph sat beside the road for so long that he became 
a fixture on Highway 106, and actually became famous in feature stories in most of the local papers. 

In 2002 I published the first of three “bear books”, this one titled Ralph, Conversations with a Bear. 
I told the story of meeting Ralph on the hill behind my shop where I had gone to pick blackberries. 
Hearing the distinctive snuffle of Ursus americanus | panicked and fell flat on my face when I stepped 
in a slippery mess of scat as I ixjed to run away. Ralph was a most unusual English-speaking, termite- 
eating, Shakespeare-quoting, beer-guzzling black bear who hadn't had anybody to talk to for a very 
long time, and who had opinions about everything. He said that he’d been prowling around my 
workshop looking at my carvings and he thought the bear in the chair was a fine idea. He decided 
that the bear was him. 

We made an agreement that the carved replica of Ralph would sit alongside the highway holding a 
two-sided sign which could be easily read by motorists traveling up and down the highway. He would 
think up things to say and I would put them on the signs. He couldn't write, he pointed out, because 
he didn’t have opposable thumbs, so I'd have to do it. Most of Ralph’s early ideas for signs reflected his 
complains about real and imagined injustices against the black bear species, in general, and his own 
situation, in particular. Later on the careful reader of his signs would note a wider range of topics that 
reflect the fact that he has lost interest in the signs and is leaving everything up to me. Conversations 
with a Bear and Council of Bears tell the story of Ralph’s life in the foothills of the Olympics. 

For sixteen years Ralph provided entertainment for commuters along the South Shore Road, of- 
fering over 2500 different signs until January of 2008, when I wore out. Despite the entreaties of my 
faithful readership, I called it quits. Over the years I took a picture of every sign that the bear ever 
held, and in 2010 I published Bear with Me, The Wit and Wisdom of Ralph Beauregard Shakesbear, 
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which is a collection of those pictures along with some new adventures of Ralph and his nephew, 
Macduff. My first book about Ralph has had numerous printings and is still available for purchase 
along with the other two. 

My interest in woodcarving began to diminish during the nineties, especially the large chainsaw 
type carvings. I suspect the reason for this was my advancing age, when it became more and more 
of an effort to get started and to stay interested. I know all about the theories of long life and healthy 
living and how they all involve exercise, good muscle tone and deep breathing—yakety, yakety, 
yak—but I figured I was getting enough exercise on the Walkie Talkie hikes every Wednesday that 
I could stay reasonably fit without climbing around with a chainsaw. 

Since the mid-eighties when Jane and I used to 
walk every week with the WTs, and even after her 
death, I was pretty faithful to the task, making a 
lot of good friends in the process. Until 2005, I 
was able to complete all our hikes and even made 
it to the top of Mt. Ellinor once. Beginning in 
2007, hiking started to become more of a chore 
than a pleasure, and when I finally acknowledged 
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the sad fact that my hikes had become more of a shuffle than a walk, I joined the semi-retired seg- 
ment of the club. Nowadays I sit out most of the long hikes, but I seldom miss a party; my interest 
in levity is undiminished. In 2005 I compiled the history of our Hood Canal hiking group, on the 
occasion of their 25th anniversary, and have studiously maintained a growing list of former Walkie 
Talkies, who have taken their last hike into the sunset. Melinda has become a faithful member of the 
troupe and she and Paul make sure that I get to every social function that I have the energy to attend. 

Back in the mid 1980s, Ray Hanson, a citizen of Union and a fellow Walkie Talkie, along with a 
small cadre of like-minded folks, started a local organization dedicated to assuring that its members 
continue to have their needs met in their advancing age. It was Ray’s intent that this organization, 
which he had already christened the Fiercely Independent Elders, or FIE, would attempt to see to it 
that each member was able to remain independent and in his/her own home until the end. Jane and 
I attended Ray’s recruitment meeting held at the Robin Hood Pub back in 1984 as he tried to stir up 
interest in his brainchild. He made a pitch about our approaching dotage and the inevitability of not 
being able to take care of ourselves at some point, and perhaps ending up in care facilities if we had 
no one to look after us. The goal would be for the FIE organization to become a commutiai member- 
ship of oldsters, aging together, who would support one another in their efforts to remain at home 
in their final years. Ray’s plans included regular meetings, by-laws, a board of directors, a facilitator 
to keep track of everybody, and dues. When a membership fee of $350 was announced, Jane and I, 
sy ther attendees, beat a hasty retreat. We were both in our mid-60s at the time, just 


and a good maxiy 





beginning to enjoy cet ##%irements, and not even close to being ready to contemplate our final days. 


As short-sighted as wise have been at the time, we declined Ray’s invitation. Ending our days was 





not in our plans just yet. 

By late 1998, Jane was living at Willow Creek and I was at loose ends when I got phone calls from 
two regular FIE attendees who urged me to come to their social meetings which they held every 
Thursday afternoon at the Harmony Hill Wellness Center in Union. Ray Hanson had been entertain- 
ing the group by reading stories that I had written during our Tracyton years and they enjoyed them 
enough that they had decided to pester me into joining them. I imagine someone said, “Why don't we 
invite this old dude to our meetings, we could use some new blood down here”. Hence the two phone 
calls, one from Betty Graves, a regular member, and one from Bob Wethern, an associate member. 

It wasn’t until I’d been there for a couple of meetings that I understood the special way the group 
was organized. The folks who attended the meetings were either regular members of FIE, or associate 


members. Regular members were those few who joined up at Ray Hanson’s organizational meeting 
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in the mid-1980s, when Jane and I bolted, or people who had received an invitation to join later. The 
number of regular members was always kept small—eight, originally—the idea being that when one 
of them moved away, or died, another might be asked to join. 

Regular members were the full-fledged dues paying folks, and in 2000, when I was once again 
invited to join I did so, “the end” having become much easier to visualize. Regular members like 
me attend a monthly board of director’s luncheon meeting on the first Friday of every month at the 
Mason General Hospital in Shelton where we pretend to discuss weighty matters concerning the 
well-being of the group. 


‘The associate members join us every Thursday afternoon at gatherings which are the social ele- 





ment of the group. Wi . sit around for two hours talking and gossiping, reading each other’s writings, 






often complaining, sometimes quarrelling and occasionally ining guest speakers, such as political 


candidates or anyone else we'd like to hear from. Social meribérs come and go as it moves them; 
some stay for many years, others come once and are never seen again. All are welcome. 

Having discovered that I thoroughly enjoyed the companionship of the members and havirig re- 
alized, that with the exception of Ray, they didn’t take themselves too seriously, I was happy to join 
when asked. I handed over a membership fee of $300 and was in. The membership fee was used to 
pay a “facilitator”, a local physician’s assistant who was kept on retainer to visit us in our homes once 
a year and keep track of our health. Since we each had doctors of our own we eventually realized that 
we didn’t need her and didn’t renew her contract. We used the rest of our money to promote various 
good works in the Shelton area, and as a donation to Harmony Hill for the use of one of their cottages. 

I had been a FIE member for less than a year when I was asked to be president, which may be 
all the evidence you need to understand that they didn’t take themselves too seriously. Actually, 
everyone else had already been president several times, and as “fresh meat” and a soit touch, I was 
quickly put in charge. After two years I became the Right Honorable Treasurer, custodian of a bank 
balance of $83.19. By that time we had pretty much dropped out of the “good works” business since 
we were all getting too tired. 

When I joined there were eight members: Ray and Patt Hanson, Jean Moore, Harvey and Mildred 
Warnaca, Bill and Dixie Stinchfield, and Betty Graves. Ray, Patt, Harvey, Bill and Dixie have now 
died, Mildred and Betty have moved away and Jean and I are the only ones still attending the meet- 
ings. Over the years members had spirited debates about what the future of the group was destined to 
be. They eventually concluded that the group should perish with the last of them and they declined 
to add new members. So, it appears that FIE will be a sort of “Last Man Standing Club” where the 
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final living member will drink the dusty bottle of cognac and lock the door as he/she leaves the 
clubhouse. The four living FIE members are now in their nineties. FIE seems to be a group with an 
agreed upon finite existence. 

One of the best things that happened to me upon becoming an official member of the FIE group 
was meeting Betty Graves, my very best friend in my lonely old age. Betty was a Walkie Talkie, but 
I didn’t really know her until I started attending the FIE social gatherings. We quickly realized that 
we enjoyed one another’s company, and since we had both recently bought computers that we didn’t 
know much about, we decided to go to Shelton together to attend some introductory classes on how 
to use them. While we didn’t learn much about computers we got to know each other a little better 
over a couple of glasses of wine, discovering among other things, that we liked each other and that 
we had the same birthday. We were both born on July 12, a year apart. 

Betty grew up in Port Orchard, went to the local schools, graduated from the UW, married, 
settled in Southern California where her husband was a college professor at UC Northridge, raised a 
daughter, traveled the world, divorced, and sold her California house just before the big earthquake. 
With fond memories of spending carefree summers on Hood Canal as a youngster, she moved back 
to Washington and bought a home in Union. Before long Betty and I became what young people 
call “an item”, having found companionship in spite of widely divergent social and political views. 
We are of a similar mind in many matters and have found that if we agree to disagree about some 
things, and avoid contentious subjects, we get along just fine. Betty is a bleeding heart and I am not. 
I don't take things too seriously, as perhaps you've noticed. 

There is an interesting side note to our friendship which is rather embarrassing, Betty claims 
that she stopped at my shop one day—sometime 
before I began to go to FIE—just to see what I was 
doing in there. She claims I was brusque and un- 
communicative; grumpy, actually. Although I don’t 
remember her visit, her tale has the ring of truth. I 
had probably met her ona hike, but didn’t recognize 
her when she appeared in my shop, and not being 
able to remember somebody’s name often causes me 
to clam right up. The early social training that my 
siblings and I received from our mother taught us 
that we were not to speak until spoken to, especially 
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to semeone we hadn't been formally introduced to, which is the sort of baggage that can stay with 
a (exsoxt for long time. I suspect that not being certain that I'd ever met my visitor rattled me, or 
maybe having been locked in that dark closet at Glenwood Ranch so many years ago really did make 
maweird: Now I use my great age to clear away such obstacles and have gotten over this unfortunate 
hang-up. Everybody knows that old dudes like me can’t remember names, or much of anything else 
for that matter. I have offered Betty my apology and she has accepted it. 

Betty and I traveled together to many exotic places: Eastern Washington and California by motor- 
car; Southern California on an Amtrak train; Alaska and Hawaii on cruise ships; and around Cape 
Horn, too. I have also pissed in the Yukon. Together, Betty and I have seen the elephant and heard 
the owl, as my old friend Harry Enochs would say. 

In 2011 Betty moved to an independent living situation in McKinleyville, California where her 
daughter lives. We talk on the phone several times a week. She came back to celebrate my 90th birth- 
day with me and I have been down to visit her several times. I am well-looked after by my children, 
who all live nearby and who are keeping an increasingly close eye on their ic. man. I’ve moved to 
the ground floor of my house, making a bedroom out of what was once ry siti<iy and have figured 
out how to grow old right here. I have now hired caregivers who are wu wie fullfime so that I can 
to stay in my home on the Canal, a la FIE dictum. I have taken out a reverse mortgage on the place 
in order to do so, which enables me to hire people as necessary, and the financial security it has 
provided is a great comfort, even as the national economy falls apart around me. 

On July 16, 2011 the kids threw a humdinger of a birthday party for me to commemorate my nine 
decades on the planet. When they handed me the microphone I began by offering advice about how 
all parents should raise lots of children with the necessary get-up-and-go to stage such a grand event. 
I instigated the whole thing. I know that getting to be ninety years old is not that unusual anymore, 
because I’ve become an avid reader of obituaries, but it’s a big deal for me since I truly never expected 
to make eighty, what with all the roistering and carousing | did in my early years. I’d been watching 
the calendar, well aware that my 89th year was beginning to run out, and mentioned to Melinda that 
maybe we should have a party. Then, if memory serves, I sat back in my easy chair and took at nap. 

ai he ‘wheels of organization had been set in motion. Melinda asked for a list of the | people Id like 





to invite ter the party. Now something like that requires mental effort, which I have bees: ayii 
quite a while, having found that I enjoy letting others make most of the decisions even though experts 
say that people live longer if they keep their minds active. Eventually I got out a piece of paper and 
attached it to a clipboard before deciding to take a rest to think about starting to write. Two weeks 
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later, when Melinda asked me how the list was coming I told her that it was hard work and couldn't 
be rushed. People are busy, she said, we must alert them to save the date. Fired up, I set to work and 
before long I was dredging up names from sixty years back and starting to get traction. I filled two 
pages—150 names, not counting relatives—one name leading to another. Between naps I added to 
the list. This was my only responsibility and once started I carried it out to the fullest. 

As the date approached we all began to watch weather reports; weather had been god-awful all 
year. Normally the rainy season would be pretty much over by mid-July, but not that year. Though the 
long-range forecast predicted a halfway decent day on Saturday, the 16th, Frank, director of ground 
operations, got busy rounding up tents, in addition to tables and chairs. He also had to move all of 
his heavy equipment—excavators, dump trucks, backhoes—down to his lower lot, which must have 
taken a half a day in itself. Some of the boys transported Ralph to the festivities to greet the guests, 
and he sat near the circular driveway, grousing. Melinda seemed frazzled and preoccupied as the date 
arrived. It began to dawn on me that this was a really big deal, like the Super Bowl, and I wondered 
‘eal Anthem off-key to 





if the kids had hired a scantily clad rock star, like Beyonce’, to sing the Ni 
start the festivities. They know how much I enjoy that. = 
The day arrived and the weather was “variable”, as predicted—morning clouds with afternoon 
sun. I wore a summer hat to show confidence. The grounds were festive with balloons and flowers. 
Grandson, Matt, assistant director of operations, sat at the entrance waiting to park cars. I was im- 
mediately impressed by obvious signs of a tight organization. Steve was overseeing a long table of 
libations, a technician was warming up the sound system and | peopie's ‘were bustling in all directions. 
As the afternoon advanced, so did some huge black clouds. Jiis¢ as Petet'was relating some amusing 
vignettes from the misspent life of yours truly, it got so dark, ‘ats s dilock i in the afternoon, that the 
outside lights came on. When the skies opened up, after a rousilig clajy of thunder, it was as ‘though 
the gods were lending emphasis to the proceedings, and I like to believe in my self-serving way, that 
it was Thor himself congratulating me on having reached my 90th year. Thanks to the foresight of 
the party organizers, who've lived here all of their lives and know that it can rain at any minute, the 
guests retreated to the tents and the festivities continued. The skies opened up and the rain pounded 
«ve been on their way to another county. 







down. If we lived in tornado country the tents would sure!” 

Melinda encouraged the party goers to step to the mi«siaone and say something about the Old 
Gent, suggesting it might be their last opportuiiity to complain about the “D” received in U.S. History 
in 1962, or to inquire about child labor laws as they applied to cucumber pickers in 1958. Instead folks 


said such kind words about our friendships that I was nearly moved to tears, overcome as I was with 
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good will. I was particularly 
touched by the kind words 
spoken by high school grads 
from almost fifty years back. 
I guess what they say about 
teachers is true; they some- 
times do make a difference. 
It was especially gratifying 
to have Betty back for a few 
days, almost like old times. I 
honestly was so emotionally 
“strung out” after the party 
that it was a full week before I 





regained my usual sure-footed 


The party invitation 


equilibrium, before I was able 
to sit back in my easy chair and resume rocking with my usual air of confidence. 

In 1957 my father sent me “the illustrated account” of my boyhood “as compiled from the diaries 
of Charles Holbrook Merrill, registered in the BUG-HOUSE by SQUAWK Publishing Company”. It 
brought back happy memories of the past when I was part of a closely knit, rollicking, good-humored 
band that sometimes ran in sections, and sometimes in a herd, with flags snapping from the radiator 
thermometers of the family roadsters and limousines, with a sparkling father at the helm making 
priceless comments on the passing scene. A man of middle-age when I received his gift, and raising 
children of my own, I wrote a letter to my parents expressing my appreciation for having instilled in 
their youngsters, during the years when such lessons could be best assimilated, a proper regard for 
the things that make life good. We were taught that a mess of quantity never surpassed a touch of 
integrity and to sacrifice principles for material gain, or to smooth the road ahead was a poor bargain, 
indeed. Through their example I learned that nobody is ever going to improve on the Golden Rule, 
and while darn few even practice it anymore, it certainly hasn't lost its relevance. It is difficult to see 
how the value of a quick dollar or the besting of one’s fellows can take the place of a quality far more 
lasting; a rich and honest heritage to pass on to another generation. What we give in tradition to our 
children will always be their most priceless possession. 

I thank my good fortune to be numbered among those who can look back on a most wonderful 
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childhood. Maybe money did account for many of the things I remember best, but there were plenty 
of difficult times, when things weren't so good, yet I have no memories of particular adversity. My 
parents continued to give the kinds of things that have never been available for purchase anyway— 
a proper regard for responsibilities and a sense of values that defies material wealth. What a man 
becomes can never be far divorced from what he was as a child. My parents gave me a wonderful 
start in life, and as I read the “illustrated account of my boyhood”, as seen through the eyes of my 


father, I felt that my childhood had been given to me again. I arn grateful. 
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PeTE MERRILL was raised in Atherton, California in a rambling house that eventually grew to 

twenty-three rooms as his mother canvassed the neighborhood to scavenge everything from piles 

of lumber and bricks to small buildings that she could reconstruct to accommodate her growing 

family. Born in 1921, the youngest of six children, he had a wonderful childhood even as fortunes 

diminished with the arrival of the Great Depression when his father struggled to keep Holbrook, 

Merrill & Stetson, the family’s pioneering hardware business, solvent, his mother laid off all the help 
and he and his siblings resorted to cutting each other's hair to save money. 

At sixteen, Pete graduated from the Peninsula School of Creative 

Education in Menlo Park, and greatly in need of “seasoning”, worked at 

a variety of odd jobs before enrolling at the University of California 





at Davis intent on becoming big cattle rancher. The war, and the fact that he didn't have vast acreages 
of land on which to pasture his herds, scuttled his plans after little more than a year, so he signed on 
with Standard Oil becoming a merchant mariner until peace was declared. 

Marrying a woman from the Pacific Northwest Pete moved north to the state of Washington where 
he eventually completed his schooling and went to work as a public school teacher while raising his 
own family on a little farm in Tracyton and later on the shores of Hood Canal. Now 92 years old 
he has long been retired from teaching, and more recently from his hobbies of writing, hiking, and 
woodcarving. He now directs operations from his easy chair which affords him a magnificent view of 
the Olympic Mountains as he rests and ruminates about the sorry state of the world today. 


